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Croesus^s  Widow. 


CHAPTER   I. 

LENDING. 


To  Nellie's  great  surprise,  the  next  post  that 
arrived  at  the  Glen  brought  a  letter  from  Lord 
Seaforth,  to  tell  her  that  he  would  be  there  on 
the  following  day. 

I  want  to  look  up  old  Campbell  (wrote  Seaforth),  so 
mind  you  are  very  sweet  upon  him,  Nellie.  He's  a  rough 
old  bear,  isn't  he  ?  But  I  want  him  to  help  me  out  of  a  hole 
at  the  present  moment,  and  therefore  we  must  make  the  best 
of  him.  And  he  isn't  a  bad  fellow  on  the  whole  ;  so  you  tell 
him  I  shall  be  down  I  expect  on  Thursday,  and  that  I  am 
looking  forward,  etc.,  etc.— anything  agreeable  will  do— to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  or  his  blackcocks,  or  to  speak 
the  honest  truth,  some  of  his  odd  hundreds  ! 

This  letter  grieved  Nellie  very  much.     She 
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knew  very  little  about  money,  and  Margaret's 
careful  hands  liad  always  kept  the  little  liouse- 
liold  at  home  from  the  bitter  annoyances  and 
worries  of  debt.  It  was  a  pang  to  her,  there- 
fore— a  pang  that  made  her  fair  face  flush  and 
burn — to  think  that  her  Murray,  her  hero,  her 
husband,  would  condescend  to  borrow  mone}^ 
of  his  friend.  Alas,  she  knew  not  how  low 
h  jr  hero  had  fallen !  Lord  Soaforth  wanted 
money — he  must  have  money — and  he  cared 
ver 7  little  how  he  got  it.  Nellie's  honest  pride 
received  a  rude  shock  from  this  letter.  She 
felt  ashamed  to  look  in  Strathearn's  face  the 
next  time  she  saw  him;  and  her  tongue  faltered 
so  much  when  she  told  him  that  Murray  was 
coming,  that  Strathearn  looked  at  her  in 
surprise. 

''Did  you  give  him  my  message?"  he  asked. 

"  Our  letters  must  have  crossed,  I  think," 
said  Nellie,  still  without  looking  up.  "I — I 
— wrote  to  tell  him  about  Brady's  illness — and 
that  I  had  seen  you — and  he  had  just  got  this 
letter,  I  think,  when  he  wrote  the  one  I  received 
this  morning — he  had  not  got  my  last  letter — 
no,  I  did  not  give  him  your  message." 

*'A11  rio'ht — I  will  see  him  when  he  comes," 
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said  Stratliearn.  ''  He's  coming  on  Thursday, 
is  lie  ?  I'll  be  down,  then,  on  Friday  morning, 
and  we'll  go  out  with  the  guns.'' 

Seaforth  did  come  on  the  Thursday,  and  he 
looked  worn  when  he  came.  He  had  had  no 
end  of  trouble,  he  told  Nellie,  and  as  he  drew 
her  to  his  breast  he  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  And  that  fellow,  Strathearn,"  he  said. 
*'  He's  down  here  all  right,  isn't  he  ?" 

''  Yes,  dear,  he  is  here,"  answered  Nellie. 

'*'  I  want  him  to  lend  me  five  hundred 
pounds,"  said  Seaforth.  "  Surely  he'll  do  that 
for  an  old  friend." 

"  Oh,  Murray  1 "  said  Nellie,  laying  her  head 
softly  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  her  loving,  bright  eyes,  ''  can't  we  do 
something — something  else  ?  I  wouldn't  mind 
how  poor  we  were — not  a  bit,  not  a  bit  !  Let 
us  go  abroad,  dear;  they  say  people  can  live  on 
so  little  there  —or  let  us  o;o  to  Australia  evea, 
Murray — but  don't,  if  you  can  help  it,  borrow 
money  of  Strathearn." 

''But  I  can't  help  it,  you  unpractical  little 

woman  I    Go  to  Australia,  indeed — where's  the 

money  to  come  from  ?    '  I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I 

am  ashamed.' " 
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"  But  it  is  begging,"  urged  Nellie,  "  to 
borrow  money  you  cannot  pay.  Oh,  Murray  ! 
my  darling,  let  us  face  the  world  on  ever  so 
little — if  we  are  together,  what  matter  ?  " 

"  Nellie,"  said  Lord  Seaforth  gravely,  "  it's 
no  use  talking  nonsense,  and  if  you  are  really 
fond  of  me — if  you  are  really  the  good  little 
woman  I  believe  you  are — you  will  do  what  you 
can  to  help  me,  and  not  bother  and  worry  me. 
Kem ember,  I've  given  up  a  great  deal  for  you, 
Nellie,  and  so  you  musn't  be  quite  selfish." 

Nellie  did  not  speak ;  she  grew  a  little  pale, 
and  she  lifted  her  head.  She  was  thinking 
what  she  had  done  for  Seaforth.  She  was 
thinking  of  her  blind  father,  whose  face  rose 
reproachfully  often  now  before  her,  as  the 
misty  twilight  stole  over  the  silent  Glen. 

"  Don't  look  cross,  my  little  Nell,"  said 
Seaforth  tenderly,  the  next  minute.  ''  Do  you 
think  I  like  this  kind  of  thing  ?  No  ;  but  it 
is  necessity,  the  necessity  of  my  position." 

Nellie  sighed,  but  she  made  no  further 
remonstrance.  She  loved  Seaforth  very  clearly, 
and  love  beareth  much,  forgiveth  much.  But 
she  felt  sadder  than  she  had  ever  done  before 
while  he  was  at  Strathearn.     She  smiled,  she 
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put  her  hand  tenderly  in  his,  iDut  all  the  while 
she  was  thinking  of  the  grim  shadow  which 
she  began  to  see  hovered  over  his  head. 

She  blushed  and  winced  the  next  morning 
when  she  heard  Strathearn's  voice  in  the  hall. 
Strathearn  came  in  looking  flushed,  almost 
handsome. 

"  AYell,  old  Strath  I  "  said  Seaforth,  jumping 
up  to  welcome  him,  with  outstretched  hand. 
*'  So  you  and  my  little  Nellie  here  have  got 
quite  good  friends,"  he  added. 

Strathearn  made  no  answer  to  this.  He 
shook  hands  with  Seaforth,  and  he  shook  hands 
with  Nellie,  and  then  he  stood  moving  his  tall 
figure  about  more  awkwardly  than  he  usually 
<lid. 

"  Thank  you  for  being  kind  to  her,  and 
lending  her  books,"  continued  Seaforth,  in  the 
gracious,  smiling  way  which  was  natural  to  him, 
and  which  a  few  years  ago  had  been  his  ordinary 
manner.  "It's  very  dull  for  the  poor  little  woman 
sometimes,  I  supjDose,  down  here,  though  she 
raves  so  about  the  beautiful  mountains  and  their 
beautiful  shadows,  and  the  beautiful  lochs,  and 
the  beautiful  I  don't  know  what— that  to  judge 
from  her  letters  you  might  suppose  she  was 
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living  ill  Paradise  !  "  And  Seafortli  gave  a  light 
laugli. 

*'  Oh,  Murray  !  "  said  Nellie. 

"  Well,  Nell,  isn't  it  true  now  ?  I'm  not 
much  given  to  envy  and  jealousy,  but  some- 
times I  do  envy  you,  Strathearn,"  and  again 
Seaforth  laughed. 

*'  What  for  ? "  answered  Strathearn.  ''  Why, 
you  couldn't  stand  the  life  here,  Seaforth,  more 
than  a  month  !  We  have  no  clubs  here,  no  opera 
bouffe,  no — a  hundred  things  you  care  about. 
Bah,  man  !  you  would  be  sick  of  your  life  in  a 
week," 

"  Perhaps  I'm  sick  of  it  now,"  said  Seaforth 
in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner. 

Strathearn  looked  at  him  sharply. 

*'  Humph !  down  in  your  luck  a  bit,  eh  ? "' 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Seaforth,  resuming  liis^ 
careless  manner.  "  Something  wrong  with  my 
lack  or  my  digestion — or  perhaps  both." 

"  Come  out  on  the  hills,  then  ;  the  breeze  will 
blow  your  ills  away,"  said  Strathearn.  "  The 
keepers  are  here,  and — "  Here  Strathearn 
glanced  at  Nellie. 
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"  Yes,  let  us  be  off  at  once,"  said  Seaforth, 
starting  up,  for  lie  was  always  ready  to  leave 
disagreeable  thoughts  behind  if  he  could. 

"  But  won't  you — won't  Mrs.  Murray  promise 
to  join  us,"  said  Strathearn,  not  looking^  exactly 
either  at  Seaforth  or  Nellie. 

"  What,  Nellie  !  "  laughed  Seaforth  in 
surprise. 

"  It's  an  old  promise,  isn't  it  ?  "  said 
Strathearn,  now  looking  straight  at  Nellie. 
"  When  Seaforth  came,  you  said  you  would 
bring  the  luncheon-basket  to  us,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Hush,  there's  no  Seaforth  here,  don't  forget 
that,  old  Strath,"  said  Lord  Seaforth.  ''To  be 
sure,  Nellie,  why  shouldn't  you  bring  the 
luncheon  basket?  But  how  is  she  to  know 
where  we  are  ?  " 

•  "  I'll  send  Donald  down  to  direct  her,"  an-- 
swered  Strathearn,  and  on  this  agreement  they 
parted. 

Nellie  watched  the  two  men  from  the  window 
until  they  vv^ere  out  of  sight — Strathearn,  tall 
and  stalwart,  and  Lord  Seaforth,  slender,  hand- 
some, and  graceful.  They  both  looked  round 
—  Strathearn  first,  and  then  Seaforth — ^just  as 
the  dip  of  the  hill  on  Y^'hich  the  house  stood 
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hid  tlicm  from  Nellie's  sight.  Seaforth  waved 
his  hand  when  he  saw  Nellie  at  the  window^ 
and  Nellie  saw  him  laugh  and  say  something  to 
his  companion,  who  went  striding  on,  as  if 
impatiently,  over  the  rough  and  broken  ground. 

After  they  were  gone,  Nellie  went  to  visit 
the  sick  keeper.  Brady  was  propped  up  in 
bed,  and  his  dulled  eyes  were  fixed  listlessly 
on  the  window  ojDposite  to  where  he  lay.  This 
window  looked  straight  out  on  the  craggy 
mountain  sides  which  he  would  climb  no  more. 
For  only  in  his  dreams  would  the  keeper  crouch 
again  in  the  wild  gorges,  waiting  and  watching^ 
for  the  beautiful,  keen-scented  children  of  the 
hills.  He  had  fired  his  last  shot  at  the  antlered 
chief,  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  proud, 
reproachful  expression  of  despair  gleaming  in 
the  limpid  eyes  of  the  stricken  and  dying  stag. 

Nellie  spoke  very  gently  to  Brady.  She  sat 
down  beside  his  bed  and  began  to  read  to  him 
some  of  the  news  out  of  the  sporting  papers 
that  Seaforth  had  brought  down  with  him  to 
the  Glen  the  night  before.  But  as  she  read 
her  mind  wandered  away,  and  follow^ed  Strath- 
earn  and  Seaforth  on  the  hills.  Something  in 
her  Murray's  manner  to  his  friend  had  made 
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her  sure  that  lie  meant  to  ask  Stratliearn  for  a 
loaD,  and  Nellie's  heart  beat  faster,  and  her 
face  flushed  with  annoyance  and  pain  at  the 
very  thought. 

But  in  another  hour  she  knew  that  her 
surmise  had  been  right.  Donald  duly  returned 
about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  to  the  Glen,  for 
the  purpose  of  rowing  Nellie  down  the  loch,  to 
the  spot  where  Strathearn  had  told  him  they 
were  waiting  for  Mrs.  Murray.  They  were 
waiting  for  her  ;  they  had  chosen  a  little  sandy 
beach  to  lunch  on,  and  were  sitting  on  some  of 
the  rouo^h  shino^le  smokino;  when  Nellie  and  her 
luncheon  basket  approached  the  shore. 

Both  came  forward  to  help  her  to  land,  but 
while  Strathearn  was  looking  after  the  food, 
and  opening  the  champagne  basket,  Seaforth 
slid  his  arm  through  Nellie's,  and  drew  her  a 
few  steps  aside. 

''  Isn't  it  splendid  of  Strathearn  ?  "  he  said. 
**  I  just  hinted  I  wanted  five  hundred,  and  the 
jolly  old  fellow  offered  me  a  thousand  at  once  I 
I  call  it  splendid  of  him — it's  awfully  kind — 
I  don't  know  another  fellow  who  would  have 
done  it  in  the  way  that  he  did." 

Nellie's  face  first  flushed,  and  then  grew  a  little 
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pale  at  tliis  news.  Seafortli,  liowever,  was 
overjoyed.  A  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money 
seemed  like  a  gift  from  lieaven  to  liim  at  tliis. 
moment.  He  forgot  the  w^asted  thousands  and 
thousands  ;  forgot  the  yawning  abyss  in  wliicli 
this  thousand  would  be  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean., 
But  he  had  now  "  something  to  go  on  with  ; " 
a  little  mud  dyke  to  stem  the  great  sea  that 
was  gathering  round  him  on  every  side. 

As  he  drank  Strathearn's  champagne,  which 
Donald  had  had  orders  to  bring  dowm  from  the 
lodge,  his  boyish  laughter  rang  through  the- 
clear  air.  Strathearn  drank  champagne  too, 
but  he  looked  on  with  a  grim  smile  at  Seaforth's 
hilarity.  He  knew  ^vell  enough  he  would 
never  see  his  thousand  pounds  again,  and 
perhaps  he  knew  also  w^ell  enough  w^hy  he  gave 
it. 

But  thouo'h  there  was  a  mm  look  of  amuse- 
ment  in  his  grey  eyes  and  curling  round  the 
roughly-cut  outline  of  his  somewhat  coarse. 
mouth,  Strathearn — in  his  way — made  himself 
very  agreeable.  He  planned  other  excursions, 
he  had  his  joke  and  his  jibe.  Then  Nellie  knew 
that  these  two  men  had  been  together  in  scenes 
whose  faint  echo  had  never  before  reached  her 
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pure  ears.  She  looked  from  one  to  tlie  other 
with  startled  eyes,  and  Strathearn,  rough  as  he 
was,  was  yet  the  first  to  perceive  the  changed 
look  on  the  fair  girlish  face. 

"  Come,  shut  up,  old  fellow,"  he  said  to 
Seaforth,  and  he  rose  as  he  spoke.  Then  the 
light-hearted,  careless  young  lord,  saw  what 
his  friend  meant.  He  went  up  to  Xellie  and 
affectionately  took  her  hand. 

'*  Silly  little  woman,"  he  said.  '*'  Have  I 
offended  her  ? " 

Nellie  did  not  answer.  She  looked  pale,  and 
she  presently  said  she  was  tired.  Yet  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  no  one  could  have  been  more 
tender,  more  lover-like,  than  Seaforth.  His 
handsome  face  did  not  look  worn,  his  manner 
was  bricrht — not  cvnical  or  sad.  He  was  like 
the  old  boyish  Seaforth — the  boy  his  proud 
mother  had  worshipped — the  careless,  thought- 
Jess  boy  who  had  trifled  away  his  fortune  ;  and 
now,  still  the  same,  was  trifling  with  a  woman's 
heart. 


CHAPTEE  11. 

A    HIGHLAND     STOKM. 

During  tlie  next  few  days  Strathearn  and 
Lord  Seaforth  were  constantly  together.  They 
were  out  on  the  hills  generally  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  they  came  to  the  house  in 
the  Glen.  Strathearn  dined  in  the  Glen  every 
day  as  long  as  his  friend  remained  there.  But, 
unexpectedly,  one  morning,  Seaforth  received 
a  telegram.  He  was  forced,  he  told  Nellie 
after  he  had  read  it,  to  return  to  town  the  same 
day  that  he  received  it.  He  pressed  Strathearn 
to  go  with  him,  but  Strathearn  shook  his  head. 

"  What,  lose  the  best  of  the  season  here  ? '" 
he  said.     "  Not  I,  my  good  fellow,  not  I !  " 

Then  Nellie  went  out  of  the  sitting-room 
where  Seaforth  had  received  his  telegram, 
which  Strathearn  had  broui^ht  to  the  Glen, 
and  she  beckoned  Seaforth  to  follow  her  as  she 
did  so. 
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When  Seaforth  did  follow  her  he  found  her 
standing  in  her  room,  her  blue  eyes  wet  and 
stained  with  tears. 

*'  Oh,  Murray ! "  she  said  when  she  saw  him, 
and  she  ran  up  to  him  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
breast,  ''  don't  leave  me  here  alone  again  !  Take 
me  to  London  with  you,  Murray — please  don't 
leave  me  here  alone." 

**  My  dear  child,  what  nonsense,"  said  Sea- 
forth, soothingly.  **  How  can  I  take  you  with  me, 
Nellie  ?  It  is  impossible,  dear,  starting  off  at  a 
moment's  notice,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do  to-day." 

Then  Nellie  burst  into  a  sudden  and  violent  fit 
of  crying,  and  lay  there  sobbing  on  Seaforth's 
breast. 

**  Don't  leave  me,"  she  said.  "  Murray,  don't 
leave  me  T* 

Lord  Seaforth  was  very  much  distressed. 

"  But,  my  darling,"  he  said,  *'  what  can  I  do? 
That  telegram  is  of  the  utmost  importance — 
you  surely  would  not  willingly  ruin  me,  Nellie  ?" 

*'  No,  no  ;  but  it  is  so  dreadful  to  be  alone — I 
am  afraid  to  be  alone." 

"  Strathearn  will  look  after  you,  darling. 
What  nonsense,  Nellie.  Do,  my  dear,  not 
make  things  harder  still  for  mel" 
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He  never  tliouo'ht  that  lie  was  makino;  tiling's 
harder  still  for  her.  It  suited  him  best  that 
she  should  stay  hidden  away  in  this  lonely 
Glen,  and  what  suited  him  best  had  been  the 
way  he  had  followed  all  through  his  reckless, 
careless  life.  He  never  meant  to  be  cruel  or 
unkind,  or  say  a  hard  or  bitter  word.  He  never 
did  say  a  hard  or  bitter  word  to  Nellie.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  been  against  his 
nature — the  nature  that  loved  ease  and  pleasure 
too  well  to  encounter  a  disagreeable  scene  of 
any  kind,  if  he  coidd  possibly  help  it. 

He  gave  kisses  and  fond  words  to  the  poor 
little  woman  weeping  and  sobbing  on  his  breast. 
Kisses  and  promises  that  perhaps  at  the  time 
he  meant  to  fulfil  He  would  come  back  soon; 
she  should  go  with  him  to  town  the  next  time 
he  qame  to  Strathearn.  Nellie — loving  him,  still 
believing  in  him^— tried  to  dry  her  tears.  She 
lifted  her  head  from  his  breast,  she  looked  into 
his  face  with  her  steady,  true,  appealing  eyes. 
Their  expression  somewhat  startled  him. 

''  Why,  little  woman,"  he  said,  "  how  much 
older  you  look  !  You  have  gone  from  a  girl 
into  a  woman  now." 

But  she  had  to  be  content  with  his   vague 
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promises.  He  went  away,  and  Nellie  was  left 
behind.  Nellie  was  ill  for  a  few  days  after  lie 
went,  and  while  she  was  ill  and  confined  to  her 
room  with  a  severe  cold,  Brady  the  keeper 
was  removed  by  Strathearn  from  the  house  in 
the  Glen.  Dr.  Macdufl'  ^^^'oi^ounced  him  Vv'ell 
enough  to  travel,  and  also  pronounced  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  fulfil  his  duties  as 
keeper  again.  So  Strathearn  sent  him  back  to 
Warwickshire,,  but  before  he  went  he  sent  his 
respectful  thanks  to  "the  lady''  for  having 
been  so  good  to  him. 

Nellie,  ever  gentle  and  considerate,  went  out 
of  her  sick-room  to  say  good-bye  to  the  poor 
keejDer.  She  found  the  doctor  with  his  patient, 
and  the  doctor's  hard  expression  softened  a  little 
when  he  looked  at  Nellie's  face. 
•  ''  So  I  hear  you  have  been  ill  yourself  ?  "  he 
said,  as  he  held  out  his  hand.  '*!  suppose 
you  were  frightened  of  being  poisoned  by  a 
country  practitioner,  as  you  did  not  send  for 
me  ? " 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Nellie,  smiling  ;   "  but  I 
have  only  had  a  cold." 

"  Well,  you  must  take  care   of  your  cold," 
said  the  doctor,  with  some  kindness  of  manner. 
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He  felt  indeed  sorry  for  this  pretty  young 
woman  living  in  the  lonely  Glen. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  now,"  said  Nellie,  "  as 
you  axe  engaged  with  your  patient.  Good- 
bye, Brady,"  she  continued,  speaking  to  the 
keeper,  who  was  propped  up  in  a  chair,  and 
she  took  one  of  his  cold  and  still  cramped 
hands  in  her  own.  *'I  hope  you  will  get  safely 
home.    Warwickshire  is  your  home,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  Lady,"  answered  the  man;  and 
Nellie  blushed  all  over  her  fair  face,  thinking 
that  perhaps  her  secret  and  Seaforth's  had  been 
guessed  by  the  household. 

As  she  was  returning  down  the  long,  narrow 
corridor  that  separated  the  servant's  rooms 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  she  encountered 
Strathearn,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  Sea- 
forth  left,  and  who  had  also  come  to  bid  good- 
bye to  the  keeper. 

He  stopped  when  he  met  Nellie,  and  held 
out  his  hand,  looking  quickly  and  eagerly  into 
her  face. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 
he  said.  "  Good  heavens,  how  ill  you  look  ! 
Why,  you  must  have  been  very  ill." 

"  Only  a  bad  cold,"  smiled  Nellie. 
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"  Bad  cold,  indeed  I  You  have  tlie  doctor  at 
once,  young  lady.'* 

"  No,  indeed  I  won't ;  it  is  really  nothing." 

*'  You  have  not " — and  Strathearn's  face 
darkened — "  been  fretting,  have  you  ? " 

"  No,  what  nonsense,"  and  Nellie  would  have 
passed  Strathearn,  but  in  his  rough,  impulsive 
way  he  clasped  her  hand. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said.  **  Ma3rn't  I  come  and 
see  you  sometimes  ?  If  you  want  leave  from 
Seaforth,  I've  got  it " — and  his  lip  curled.  "  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  and  he 
told  me  I  was  to  be  sure  to  look  you  up.  So 
may  I  come  ? " 

''When  I  am  better,"  said  Nellie.  *'Good 
morning  now,"  and  she  went  back  to  her  own 
room,  and  fell  sobbing  on  the  bed. 

What !  Murray  could  write  to  this  man,  and 
not  to  her  !  Ah,  poor  little  woman  I  Murray 
had  written  to  Strathearn  about  what  was  of 
more  consequence  to  him  than  all  the  women 
upon  earth.  He  had  written  about  his  loan, 
^nd  as  Nellie  lay  weeping,  his  thoughts  were 
not  of  her,  but  of  the  money  he  was  about  to 
get  from  Strathearn. 

After  this,  Nellie's  cold  did  not  pass  away 
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very  quickl}^  The  weather  grew  stormy,  and 
one  morning  when  she  awoke  the  mountain  tops 
were  capped  with  snow.  All  that  day  the 
wind  blew  fiercely,  and  great  black  clouds  rose 
dark  and  threatening.  The  waters  of  the  loch 
were  rough  and  flecked  with  white-crested 
waves,  and  the  birds  fiew  eddying  in  the  air,, 
as  if  seekiDg  for  shelter. 

Nellie  grew  almost  afraid  as  the  afternoon 
darkened  in.  Donald  was  away — he  had  gone 
with  Brady  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  he  was 
expected  home  before  nightfall.  But  before 
nio-htfall  an  absolute  hurricane  was  blowino- 
down  the  Glen.  It  came  thundering,  roaring 
down  the  gorges,  dashing  against  the  lonely 
house,  and  howling  as  if  in  rage  and  despair  as- 
it  swept  on,  uprooting  the  great  trees,  and 
hurling  every  small  thing  it  met  as  a  plaything 
in  the  air. 

The  two  women  in  the  house  were  terrified. 
They  came  crouching  and  trembliug  to  the 
sittino'-room  door  where  Nellie  was  standiucj 
pale  and  afraid.  Nellie  called  them  in,  and  the 
three  women  sat  together,  while  the  wild 
tempest  raged  outside,  and  weird,  strange- 
noises  were  all  around. 
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Suddenly  a  terrible  crash  was  heard  overhead. 

''It's  the  windows  !"  said  the  old  his^hland 
housekeeper,  falling  on  her  knees  ;  and  then  in. 
Gaelic  she  began  wailing,  and  called  aloud  for 
mercy. 

*'  We  must  see  what  it  is,"  said  Nellie,  trying 
to  be  brave.  "  If  it  is  the  windows  they  must 
be  fastened  up  somehow,  or  the  house  will  be 
blown  down." 

But  both  the  women  refused  to  stir  out  of  the 
room.  ''  They  dare  not  go,"  they  said  ;  and 
so  Nellie  took  up  a  small  lamp  that  was  stand- 
ing lit  on  the  table,  and  as  steadily  as  she  could 
began  to  ascend  the  stairs.  Just  as  she  reached 
the  first  landings,  on  the  rano-e  of  which  stood 
the  principal  bedrooms,  another  crash  sounded 
in  her  own  room,  and  Nellie  opened  the  door, 
and  as  she  did  so  a  great  gust  of  wind  swept 
past  her,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  bell  of 
the  outer  door  of  the  house  rang  violently. 

The  two  women  downstairs — thinking  it  was 
Donald — ran  gladly  to  open  the  door.  They 
opened  it,  but  not  Donald,  but  Strathearn,  pale 
and  tempest-worn,  stood  before  them.  He 
tottered  into  the  house.  He  was  utterly  spent 
-and  breathless. 
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"  Where  is  Mrs.  Murray  ?  "  he  panted  out^ 
sinking  down  on  one  of  the  hall  chairs.  ''  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  helpless  women  being- 
left  alone  on  a  night  like  this." 

All  this  while,  the  eddying  wind  was  sweeping 
into  the  yet  open  hall  door,  which  the  women 
were  trying  to  close  and  lock.  The  fierce 
current  of  air  rushed  up  the  staircase,  it  met 
the  wild  gusts  blowing  into  the  broken  windows, 
of  the  bedroom,  on  the  threshold  of  which 
Nellie  stood.  The  next  instant,  the  far  window 
which  had  still  held  out  gave  way,  and  as  Nellie 
stood  trying  to  shelter  the  lamp,  a  large  piece  of 
broken  plate-glass  was  hurled  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  right  against  her  forehead,  and,  with 
a  loud  cry  of  pain  and  fear,  she  fell  on  the  floor. 

Strathearn  heard  that  cry,  and  started  to  his- 
feet.  He  ran  upstairs — along  the  corridor  he 
called  aloud.  All  was  dark,  the  lamp  wa& 
extinguished,  the  fierce  wind  was  sweeping  and 
howling  in,  but  amid  the  din  Strathearn  heard 
a  moan  at  his  feet.  To  stoop  down,  to  lift 
Nellie  in  his  arms,  to  carry  her  into  the  dimly- 
lighted  hall,  was  the  work  of  the  next  minute. 
Then,  when  Strathearn  saw  her  face — when  the 
light  fell  on  it — a  cry  burst  from  his  lips. 
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''  My  God,"  he  said,  "  is  she  killed  ?  Oh,, 
my  God  !  " 

Her  face  was  covered  with  blood,  her  fair  hair 
was  wet  and  stained,  and  her  arms  hung  limply 
down.  But  only  for  a  moment  was  Strathearn 
overcome.  The  next  he  carried  her  into  the 
sitting-room,  laid  her  on  a  couch,  was  shouting 
and  scolding  at  the  two  women  with  all  his 
might. 

The  women  were  frightened  at  his  wild 
passion,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  to  get 
remedies  to  restore  her.  For  a  few  minutes 
Strathearn  was  thus  left  alone  with  the  sense- 
less Nellie.  Then  he  fell  down  before  her  on 
his  knees  by  the  couch,  and  clasped  her  cold 
nerveless  hands  and  kissed  them,  and  laid  them 
against  his  breast. 

"  I  am  a  fool,  a  fool,"  he  murmured,  '^  a  mad 
fool — but  I  cannot  help  it." 

The  women  came  running  back,  and  Strath- 
earn started  to  his  feet.  But  when  in  vain 
they  tried  to  recover  her,  his  excitement 
became  terrible  to  witness. 

"  He  was  like  a  madman,"  the  housekeeper- 
afterwards  said  ;    and  as  he  paced  the  room, 
biting  his  lips,  frowning,   and  with  his  eyes 
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half  starting  from  liis  head,  he  looked  certainly 
like  a  man  deprived  of  reason. 

Half-an-hour  passed  and  Nellie  still  lay  cold 
and  motionless,  and  then  the  house  door  bell 
again  rang  loudly.  This  time  Strathearn  ran  to 
open  it. 

"  It's  Donald,"  he  said,  and  it  was  Donald. 
The  man  was  in  a  terrible  state.  To  cross 
the  loch  in  such  a  storm  was  impossible,  and 
Donald  had  walked  above  sixteen  miles  amid 
the  fierce  tempest,  and  in  the  blinding  rain.. 
He  was  quite  storm-beaten,  and  eagerly 
•drank  the  whiskey  that  Strathearn  held  towards 
him. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  breath  a  little, 
Strathearn  clutched  him  fiercely  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  to  the  sitting-room  door,  from 
whence  they  could  see  Nellie  lying  like  a  dead 
woman  on  the  couch. 

*' Look  there— a  terrible  accident  has  hap- 
pened," he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  '*  She  must 
have  a  doctor^ — either  you  or  I  must  go  out  to 
fetch  Macduff  to-night." 

*'  It's  worth  a  man's  life  to  a:o  out  in  such  a 
storm,  Strathearn,"  answered  Donald  almost 
solemnly. 
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"  One  of  lis  must  go  !  '*'  said  Strathcarn, 
stamping  liis  foot  lieavily  down  in  liis  strange 
excitement  on  tlie  floor.  "  But  be  it  so — I'll 
go — you  stay  here  and  help  the  women  if  you 
can." 

**  Nay,"  said  Donald,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
master's  arm,  *'  that  shall  not  be,  Strath earn^ 
If  one  has  to  s:ive  his  life — " 

"  Fool  !  "  interrupted  Strathearn,  roughly 
pushing  away  his  old  servant's  hand,  and  going 
up  to  the  stand  in  the  hall  on  which  the  coats 
and  wraps  were  hanging,  "  what  is  your  life 
or  mine  to  hers  ? " 

Donald  looked  with  his  solemn  eyes  into  his 
master's  face. 

''  That  may  be,  Strathearn,"  he  said.  ''  AVell, 
I'm  ready— I'll  go." 

'*'  I'll  double  your  wages  if  you  will,"  said 
Strathearn,  eagerly.  ''  And  tell  Macduff — tell 
him  I'll  give  him  a  hundred  pounds  if  he'll 
come  straight  to  the  Glen  to-night." 

''  Ay,"  answered  Donald,  wrapping  on  his 
drenched  plaid. 

'"'  It's  a  case  of  life  and  death,"  said 
Strathearn,  urgently. 

"Ay,"  again  said  Donald,  and  then  he  looked 
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wistfully  round  the  hall.  *' Good  night,  master," 
he  said,  the  next  moment,  and  he  held  out  his 
hand,  '^  I've  served  ye  long — I'll  do  my  best 
to-nig^ht." 

''  Yes,  go,"  said  Strathearn,  in  his  impatient 
haste,  and  as  he  spoke  he  unbarred  the  door, 
and  Donald  went  out  alone  into  the  wild  and 
awful  night. 


CHAPTER    III. 

DONALD. 

All  tlirougli  this  dreadful  night — now  ever 
memorable  in  Scottish  annals — the  tempest 
literally  raged  and  howled  round  the  house  of 
Strathearn.  One  stack  of  chimneys  fell  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  but  luckily  this  did  no 
mischief,  as  it  fell  on  some  of  the  outhouses. 
But  the  noise  yet  more  terrified  the  two 
trembling  women,  who  clung  to  Strathearn, 
shrieking  with  fear. 

Strathearn  by  this  time  had  grown  calmer. 
He  put  the  women  aside  and  went  up  into  the 
bedrooms,  and  fastened  the  strons:  iron-bound 
shutters  over  the  broken  windows.  He  went, 
indeed,  all  over  the  house,  and  secured  it  as 
best  he  could  against  the  storm.  Then  he 
went  back  and  stood  looking  at  Nellie\s  death- 
like face.     Long  he  stood  "  glowering  at  her  '^ 
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- — tlio  two  women  whispered  to  cacli  other — 
with  almost  as  wild  a  tempest  raging  in  his 
own  heart  as  that  which  was  moaning  and 
howling  in  the  air. 

Of  what  was  he  thinking  ?  Scarce  could  the 
man  have  dared  to  ansv/er  this  question,  so  how 
can  we  ?  Did  he  w^isli  her  to  die  ?  Then 
Seaforth  could  never  have  come  ao^ain  with  his 
careless  love  and  his  lisrht  lauorh.  But  no,  no 
— not  to  die — and  Strathearn  turned  away 
with  a  kind  of  c^roan — thinking^  of  his  madness 
— wishing:  that  Nellie's  fair  face  had  never  come 
to  the  lonely  Glen. 

Up  and  down  the  room  he  paced — up  and 
down.  Nellie  still  lay  in  the  strange  stupor 
iTom  which  nothino;  could  rouse  her.  It  was 
not  a  faint,  Strathearn  knew  now,  and  it  was 
not  death  ;  it  w\as  some  injury  to  the  head, 
perhaps  the  brain.  And  so  the  hours  wore  on, 
and  no  Donald  came  back,  and  no  doctor 
appeared. 

Then,  as  the  dawn  approached,  the  wind 
somewhat  subsided.  It  began  moaning  and 
sighing  up  the  wild  gorges,  as  if  tired  of  its 
fierce  strife.  Strathearn  opened  the  shutters 
and  looked  out.     A  faint  streak  of  li«:ht  was 
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breaking  in  the  east,  and  as  he  watched  it 
spread  —  struggling  amidst  the  mists  and 
vapours — he  determined  to  go  out  in  search  of 
the  doctor  and  Donald. 

A  drenching  rain  was  still  pouring  down 
upon  the  earth.  Indeed  nothing  could  be  more 
desolate  than  the  whole  scene.  G-rey,  dark, 
and  dreary,  the  mountain  tops  hidden  by  the 
thick  mist,  the  loch  black  and  stormy,  the  sky 
sullen  and  leaden-tinted.  But  still  Strathearn 
resolved  to  go.  AYrapping  a  plaid  round  him, 
he  started  down  by  the  right  side  of  the  loch, 
plunging  every  stc^^  he  took  in  the  roughs 
rain-sodden  ground,  almost  to  his  knees. 

As  he  went  on,  the  wreck  wrought  hj  the 
tempest  of  the  night  before,  became  only  too 
plainly  visible.  Great  fir  trees  uprooted,  huge 
blocks  and  masses  of  stone  rolled  down  from  the 
mountain  sides,  obstructed  his  path.  But  still 
he  went  on — he  grew  uneasy  about  Donald — • 
remembering  that  amid  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  he  had  sent  his  faithful  servant  out  to 
strufTf^le  ao-ainst  the  same  obstacles  which  he 
now  had  to  encounter. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Glen  he  came 
upon  a  most  extraordinary  sight.     Here  a  little 
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forest  of  fir  trees,  wliich  grew  almost  to  tlie  edge 
of  the  loch,  had  been  almost  totally  uprooted. 
They  lay  across  the  narrow  pathway,  completely 
blockinof  it,  and  Strathearn  was  about  to  turn 
back  in  despair,  when  a  faint  moan  struck  upon 
his  ear. 

He  stopped,  he  listened — then  another  moan 
sounded  from  beneath  some  of  the  fallen  trees. 
Strathearn  climbed  o^'er  the  rest  of  the  trunks 
until  he  came  to  the  spot  from  whence  he 
thought  the  moan  had  proceeded.  When  with 
great  difficulty  he  reached  it,  he  saw  lying  under 
one  of  the  trees  the  figure  of  a  man.  He  knew 
him  in  an  instant.  It  was  Donald — Donald, 
rain-soaked,  battered,  apparently  dying. 

*' Donald!"  cried  Strathearn  in  horror. 
''  Donald  I " 

Then  the  crushed  mass  lying  beneath  slightly 
moaned,  and  a  feeble  voice  said — 

"  Strathearn,  master  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  Strathearn,  aud  he  leapt 
off  the  trunk  on  which  he  was  standiDg,  and 
got  down  between  two  of  the  fallen  trees,  and 
lifted  the  crushed  and  broken  form  that  lay 
beneath  tenderly  in  his  arms. 

He  was  a  rough  man,  Strathearn ;  yet  as  he 
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held  his  old  servant  in  his  arms,  this  scarcely 
seemed  so.  He  laid  Donald's  head  against  his 
breast ;  he  took  off  his  own  plaid  and  wrapped 
it  round  him,  and  then  he  got  out  his  flask, 
and  forced  some  of  the  strong  whiskey  between 
Donald's  rigid  lips,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
it,  and  pulled  off  the  rain-soaked  boots  and 
poured  the  spirits  on  his  feet.  It  revived  the 
sinking  man.  He  opened  his  eyes,  he  looked 
wildly  round,  first  at  the  grey  sky  and  then  in 
his  master's  face. 

*'  I — [ — prayed  to  live,  Strathearn,"  he  said, 
'*  prayed  to  live — I — I  tried  all  I  could — but  I 
got  felled — I  could  go  no  further." 

The  old  devoted  spirit  still  lingered  here  in 
the  lonely,  deserted  glens,  which  once  had 
thrilled  thousands  of  Highland  hearts  and  sent 
them  forth  to  die  at  their  master's  bidding  on 
Oulloden's  bloody  field.  The  man's  words 
greatly  moved  Strathearn.  He,  too,  came  of  the 
old  stock,  when  master  and  servant  were  bound 
together  by  such  strong  territorial  ties. 

''  Hush,  man,  you  will  not  die  !  "  he  said,  and 
he  dashed  his  own  brown  hand  against  his  eyes 
as  he  spoke.  "  Why,  Donald,  you're  a  brave 
lad,   and  will  pull  through  yet  I     Here,  man. 
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drink  some  more  whiskey,  and  let  me  prop  up 
your  head.  Til  run  on  as  fast  as  I  can  for  tliese 
confounded  ruts  to  the  Macintyres.  I'll  get 
Duncan  to  come  back  with  me,  and  send  Jim  on 
for  the  doctor.  Come,  Donald,  keep  up  your 
heart,  I'll  soon  be  back." 

In  fact,  Strathearn  saw  by  Donald's  face  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  man  should 
at  once  have  all  the  aid  that  w\as  possible.  His- 
face  was  pallid,  absolutely  clammy,  with  perhaps 
the  dews  of  death  ;  and  so  Strathearn,  with  his 
great  strides,  and  thankful  for  his  long,  strong 
limbs,  commenced  plunging  on  in  search  of 
help. 

Two  miles  further  on  the  way  stood  a  lonely 
cottage,  inhabited  by  three  shepherds — a  father 
and  two  sons — in  the  service  of  Strathearn. 
These  men  (the  Macintyres)  were  just  about  to 
start  in  the  early  dawn  to  look  after  their 
scattered  flocks,  when  Strathearn,  all  breathless 
and  soiled  by  mud  and  rain,  appeared  before 
them. 

To  tell  his  errand,  to  send  one  of  the  lads  as 
fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him  to  the  scattered 
village  of  Glenmally,  still  seven  miles  further 
on,  where  dwelt  Dr.  Macduff,  to  get  a  hurdle; 
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■covered  with  blankets,  and  to  be  speeding 
back  to  where  Donald  lay,  did  not  take  many 
minutes  to  the  energetic  Strathear]i. 

Old  Duncan  Macintyre  and  his  son  accom- 
panied him.  When  they  reached  Donald  he 
lay  like  a  dead  man,  so  ghastly,  so  white,  so 
•still,  that  a  cry  burst  from  his  master's  lips. 
But  he  was  not  dead.  He  heard  that  cry.  He 
smiled  feebly  in  Strathearn's  face. 

"  Thank  you,  master,"  he  said,  as  Strathearn 
took  his  cold  hand  in  his  own  hot  trembling 
one. 

Then,  as  tenderly  as  rough  men  could,  Donald 
was  carried  back  to  the  Glen.  They  thought 
first  of  taking  him  to  Macintyre's  cottage,  but 
Donald  prayed  hard  to  be  taken  home. 

"I  would  like  to  die  there,  Strathearn,"  he 
said  wistfully,  and  after  that,  what  more  could 
be  said  ?  So  through  the  slush  and  mud  they 
bore  the  keeper  back  to  Strathearn.  It  was  a 
perilous  walk,  but  the  sturdy  highland  men 
were  used  to  danger.  At  last  they  reached  the 
Glen,  and  with  a  kind  of  sigh  of  relief  Strathearn 
saw  Donald* borne  into  the  kitchen  of  the  house, 
and  laid  before  the  hot  coal  fire. 

Then,  grim  and  pale  with  strong  emotion,  he 
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went  to  the  sitting-room  door  to  inquire  after 
Nellie. 

"  She  looked  a  wee  bit  better,"  the  house- 
keeper told  him,  "  but  still  had  not  come  round." 

While  he  was  inquiring  about  her  the  doctor 
arrived  from  Glenmally. 

"  Nice  weather,  eh,  Strathearn  ? "  he  said,  as- 
jocularly  as  usual.  "  I  hear  you  have  got  :i 
hospital  ready  for  me  ?  '* 

"Tush,  man!"  answered  Strathearn,  impa- 
tiently ;  "two  lives  are  hanging  on  a  thread  !  "" 

Then  the  doctor  went  into  the  sitting-room 
and  stayed  there  more  than  half-an-hour. 
When  he  came  out  he  found  Strathearn  walking 
up  and  down  the  hall  outside. 

"  Well  ? "  asked  Strathearn,  unable  to  control 
his  anxiety,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  appeared. 

"  Captain  Murray,  or  Captain  whoever  he  is, 
won't  be  a  widower  this  time,"  answered  the 
doctor,  with  his  hard  smile.  "  It's  a  slight  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  but  she'll  come  round,  only 
she'll  not  be  quite  such  a  pretty  woman  as  she 
was,  for  it's  an  ugly  cut  on  her  white  brow." 

"  What  matter  !  "  said  Strathearn,  under  his 
breath,  "if  only  she  lives — what  matter  how 
she  looks." 
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"  Humph  I "  said  the  doctor,  drily,  feeling  in 
his  heart  some  pity  for  Strathearn.  "  So  it  s 
gone  as  far  as  that,"  he  thought.    "Poor  fellow !" 

But  his  report  of  Donald  was  not  so  favourable. 
Donald  had  received  terrible  internal  injuries, 
and  a  bad  compound  fracture  ©f  his  right  leg, 
and  was  bruised  and  crushed  all  over  his  body. 
One  of  the  trees  had  literally  fallen  on  him, 
and  Macduff's  hard  face  wore  no  smile  when  he 
came  out  of  the  kitchen  after  his  examination 
of  Donald. 

"  The  poor  fellow  has  got  his  'quietus,'  I  fear,'' 
he  said  to  Strathearn.  "  AVhatever  sent  him 
out  on  such  a  night  as  yon  ? " 

Strathearn  turned  away  his  head  with  a  groan. 

'*I  sent  him,"  he  said.  ''She — was  lying 
like  a  dead  thing — I  sent  him  for  you." 

"  Humph ! "  again  said  the  doctor,  but  he 
forbore  to  make  any  further  remark.  He  felt 
sorry  for  Strathearn,  whose  brown  face  had 
grown  so  pale  and  haggard  when  he  heard  the 
doctor's  opinion  of  his  faithful  servant. 


YOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A   DARK   STRUGGLE. 


The  doctor  stayed  at  the  Glen  until  Nellie 
recovered  consciousness. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  she  recognised 
him,  ''  so  you  have  been  obliged  to  send  for  me 
after  all,  you  see.  You'll  have  some  idea  now 
of  a  highland  breeze,  eh  ? " 

*'  It  was  an  awful  storm,"  said  Nellie,  in  a 
low,  faltering  voice,  and  she  looked  curiously 
round.  *'  The  glass  struck  my  head,  didn't  it  ?  " 
she  said. 

'^  Very  well,  it  didn't  knock  out  your  bright 
eyes,"  answered  the  doctor.  ''  We  can  patch 
the  white  skin,  but  the  eyes  would  have  been 
a  little  beyond  a  country  practitioner,  eh?"  and 
the  doctor  chuckled. 

"  And  Donald  ? "  said  Nellie.     "  Did  Donald 
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get  safely  liome  ?  We  expected  him  last  niglit 
from  Edinburgh,  you  know,  doctor." 

''  He's  home,"  said  the  doctor  briefly  ;  and 
Nellie  knew  nothing  more  for  many  days. 

She  had  to  be  kept  quite  quiet,  the  doctor 
said,  and  so  she  was  never  told  how  Donald  lay 
dying,  it  was  supposed,  under  the  same  roof. 
Strathearn  was  in  a  terrible  state  about  Donald, 
but  the  man  himself  was  calm,  composed,  and 
apparently  happy. 

"  Don't  fret  so  sore,  Strathearn,"  he  said  one 
day  to  his  master,  "I  was  getting  an  old  man 
— and  we  must  all  go  when  the  Lord  calls.  But, 
by  your  leave,  I  would  like  a  talk  wi'  the 
minister." 

Donald  had  a  favourite  '^  minister."  A  man 
rugged,  stern,  half-starved,  but  ''  powerful,"  so 
said  the  keeper.  Once  every  month  he  used 
to  come  over  the  hills,  and  hold  a  service  in  a 
lonely  little  hut  by  the  loch,  and  during  these 
services  Donald  had  found  rest  and  refreshment 
for  his  soul.  So  now,  as  he  lay  face  to  face 
with  death,  he  longed  once  more  to  hear  the 
''minister's  "fiery,  impassioned  words. 

Strathearn  hated  black-coats.  *'  Canting 
hypocrites,"  *' psalm-singing  rascals,"  were  some 
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of  the  mildest  terms  lie  usually  applied  to  them. 
But  Donald's  wishes  were  now  law.  Never 
iDefore  in  Strathearn's  time  had  the  Rev. 
MacBrayne,  or  indeed  any  other  reverend, 
crossed  the  doorstep  at  the  Glen.  But  now,  to 
please  Donald,  the  Eev.  MacBrayne  was  invited 
to  do  so.  He  came  "  rejoicing,"  he  said  to  the 
grim  Strathearn,  who  went  to  receive  him,  but 
was  quite  determined  to  listen  to  none  of  his 
^*preachifying." 

But  to  Donald,  MacBrayne  came  as  a  mes- 
senger of  light.  No  sleek  parson  was  this  ; 
no  comfortable,  easy-going  man,  but  a 
stern  mortal  facing  immortality,  and  resolutely 
fighting  the  dark  foes  that  he  believed  would 
laugh  their  wicked  laughter  in  hell  if  his  foot 
stumbled. 

With  this  rugged  enthusiast  Donald  was 
closeted  more  than  an  hour,  and  then  before  he 
left  the  house  the  minister  sought  an  interview 
with  Strathearn,  determined  to  administer  "  a 
word  in  season "  to  the  godless  master.  But 
Strathearn  was  wary  as  a  hawk. 

*'  Our  dear  friend  upstairs  is  bound  for  a 
better  world,  Strathearn,"  began  the  Eev. 
MacBrayne,  in  his  deep,  sepulchral  voice. 
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"  He's  been  a  good  servant  in  this,  at  all 
•events,"  answered  Strathearn,  sturdily. 

"  Ah,  but,  Strathearn,  the  service  of  this 
world  is  but  as  a  '  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal '  when  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
eternal." 

"  Have  you  had  the  wind  in  the  east  down 
^t  Ardlinuke  these  last  two  days  ? "  inquired 
Strathearn,  with  interest,  going  to  the  window. 

"  I  take  little  heed  of  the  winds,  Strathearn," 
:said  the  minister ;  "  they  blow  hither  and 
thither,  but  it  is  no  veering  point  on  which  I 
fix  my  gaze.  But,  even  speaking  of  the  winds, 
see  how  the  summons  can  come  even  in  them 
to  the  stout  and  healthy ; — our  dear  friend 
U23stairs  went  out  but  a  week  ago,  well  and 
strong,  yet  the  blast  of  heaven  struck  him  low  I 
It  might  have  happened  to  you  or  I,  Strathearn." 

''  IVe  a  cold,  and  am  rather  deaf,"  said 
Strathearn,  rubbing  his  left  ear,  and  coolly 
interrupting  the  minister. 

"  I  will  then  lift  my  voice  to  a  higher  key," 
contined  MacBrayne,  now  absolutely  shouting. 
*'  As  I  was  saying,  in  a  moment — " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  MacBrayne,  '  none  so  deaf  as  those 
who  won't  hear,'"  again  interrupted  Strathearn, 
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with  his  grim  smile.  ''  Don't  waste  your  breathy 
man — if  you  like  to  come  and  see  Donald,  and 
he  likes  to  have  you,  you're  welcome — but  every 
man  to  his  taste,  and  "  preachifying  "  is  not 
to  mine.  But  don't  you  think,  for  all  that,,, 
that  I'm  a  heathen,  and  don't  believe  in  my 
Maker — but  to  my  mind  a  man  gets  no  nearer 
to  him  by  palavering  about  it  to  another  man, 
though  that  other  man  may  be  a  deal  better 
than  himself  !  No — it  is  all  between  one's 
self  and  God,  and  God  gives  us  conscience  to. 
show  us  how  far  we  go  astray." 

"  But  as  a  help,  Strathearn  ? "  urged  the 
minister. 

*'  I  want  no  fellow-sinner's  help,"  said  Strath- 
earn, roughly ;  and  so  MacBrayne  was  forced 
to  go  away ;  and  did  so,  believing  that  Strath- 
earn had  allowed  the  Evil  One,  in  the  shape 
of  arrogance,  to  take  ]30ssession  of  his  heart. 

But  in  spite  of  this  Strathearn  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  he  allowed  the  Kev.  MacBrayne 
to  come  as  often  as  he  liked  to  see  Donald,  and 
Strathearn  would  even  look  after  the  good 
man's  creature  comforts,  and  once  slipped  a, 
five-pound  note  into  the  lean  hand  of  the  ill- 
paid  and  hard-working  minister. 
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"It  will  help  you  a  bit  with  your  poor," 
■said  Strathearn. 

"  Ah,  Strathearn,  if  I  thought  I  did  any 
good — "  hesitated  the  minister,  alluding,  of 
course,  to  Strathearn's  spiritual  condition. 

"  You  do  good  if  it  pleases  my  faithful  ser- 
vant to  see  you,"  answered  Strathearn,  with  a 
certain  dignity  of  manner  ;  and  after  this  affair 
of  the  five-pound  note  the  Rev.  MacBrayne 
began  to  hope  that  Strathearn's  heart  was  not 
quite  given  over  to  diabolical  influences. 

But  as  the  days  went  on,  Strathearn  himself 
began  to  doubt  whether  indeed  the  Evil  One 
had  not  taken  possession  of  his  heart.  For  a 
flerce  strug^orle — fierce  as  the  man's  strons:, 
rough  nature — was  constantly  disturbing  him. 
This  struggle  was  between  his  sense  of  honour 
to  his  friend,  and  a  strange  powerful  infatuation 
which  had  swept  over  him  as  a  tempest. 

In  vain  he  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  Glen  ;  in 
vain  did  rough  work  on  the  hills — only  to 
bring  the  spoils  of  the  chase  and  lay  them — 
not  literally — at  Nellie's  feet  He  never  saw 
her  for  weeks  afcer  her  accident,  but  he  was 
always  pursued  by  a  fair-faced  shadow  which 
followed  him  whithersoever  he  went.     Fruit 
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and  flowers  came  to  Nellie  in  her  sick-room, 
and  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  but  he  never  asked  to- 
see  her.  One  day,  however,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly walked  into  the  sitting-room  at  the 
Glen,  the  fair  face  was  there,  only  changed  and 
worn,  and  with  a  red  mark  on  the  white  brow, 
which  the  fair  curly  hair  did  not  hide. 

'' Strathearn,"  said  Nellie,  holding  out  her 
hand  with  a  smile  ;  and  Strathearn  went  up  to 
her,  surprised  even  himself — though  he  knew 
his  folly — at  his  own  overwhelming  emotion. 

He  tried  to  hide  this  by  a  little  extra  rough- 
ness. 

"  So  you're  down,  are  you  ? "  he  said.. 
"Humph  !  can't  say  you  look  very  well." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Nellie.  ''  It's  a  frightful 
mark,  isn't  it  ?  But,"  she  added,  blushing  softly 
all  over  her  white  face,  "  I  hope  it  will  go  away 
a  little  before  Murray  comes." 

These  words  absolutely  sent  a  pang  of  bodily 
pain  through  Strathearn's  whole  being. 

''  I've  had  several  letters  from  him,  of  course," 
continued  Nellie.  *'  He  said  once  he  had  heard 
from  you.  Thank  you  for  not  telling  him  how 
ill  I  have  really  been,  for  it  would  have  only 
made  him  miserable,  poor  fellow  !    It  was  very 
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kind  and  thouglitful  of  you  not  to  do  so." 

Stratliearn  suppressed  a  groan.  He  knew 
well  enough  it  was  not  to  spare  Seaforth's 
feelings  that  he  had  not  told  the  whole  details 
of  Nellie's  accident.  It  was  from  a  mad,  jealous 
feeling  that  Seaforth  might  come  to  her  if  he 
knew  how  much  she  had  needed  his  presence.  So 
Strathearn  had  made  light  of  her  illness,  and  of 
the  whole  affair.  It  was  a  kind  of  pleasure  to 
him — a  miserable  pleasure  at  best — to  think 
that  he,  Strathearn,  had  done  everything  for 
her,  that  his  hand  had  showered  luxuries  upon 
her ;  though  he  knew  all  the  while  she  was  not 
thinking  of  him,  but  of  the  careless,  handsome 
young  man  who  had  won  her  heart,  and  then 
took  so  little  trouble  to  keep  it. 

*'  You  have  been  so  very  good  to  me,  Strath- 
earn," presently  said  Nellie,  in  her  old,  pretty 
way.  "  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you 
for  all  your  kindness — Murray  must  thank  you 
when  he  comes." 

"  He  may  keep  his  thanks  to  himself,"  gruffly 
said  Strathearn.  And  Nellie  looked  up  in  his 
face,  absolutely  surprised  at  his  rudeness. 

"You  have  not  quarrelled?"  she  said, 
anxiously. 
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*'No,  no — quarrelled — wliy  should  I  quarrel 
with  him  ?     I  have  never  seen  him — have  been 
here  all  the  time,  backwards  and  forwards — 
for  I  am  so  anxious  about  Donald." 
/'  And  is  Donald  better  ?  "  asked  Nellie. 

''  Can't  tell — the  doctor  says  he  has  a  won- 
derful constitution — but  I  don't  know." 

"And  is  he  so  ill  as  that?"  said  Nellie. 
Then  Strathearn  remembered  she  did  not  know; 
that  the  doctor  had  impressed  upon  them  that 
she  was  not  to  know. 

"  He'll  pull  through  all  right,  I  daresay,"  said 
Strathearn,  taking  up  his  cap.  "  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  better — good  day  !  "  And  so 
Strathearn  went  away,  and  Nellie  kept  won- 
dering what  had  offended  him  and  put  him  in 
such  a  very  bad  humour. 

But  though  he  went  away  from  the  house 
and  back  to  the  Lodge  on  the  hills,  before 
nightfall  he  was  again  wandering  in  the  lonely 
Glen.  He  saw  the  moon  rise  and  silver  the 
white  mist  and  mountain  tops  and  the  gable  roof 
of  the  house,  and  shine  on  the  window  panes. 
Kestless,  r)assionate,  in  a  rage  with  himself  and 
all  the  world,  Strathearn  wandered  like  a  ghost 
round  and  round  his  home,  and  then  he  made  a 
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sudden  resolve.  He  would  go  away — he  would 
make  a  fool  of  liimself  no  longer — he  would  bid 
the  little  woman  good-bye  in  the  morning,  and 
he  would  see  her  face  no  more. 
'  When  the  morning  came  he  still  held  to  his 
purpose.  Pale,  haggard,  and  excited,  about 
twelve  o'clock  he  walked  into  the  sittin2:-room 
where  Nellie  was,  and  held  out  his  hand  without 
any  preamble. 

*'  Good-bye  !  "  he  said.  "  I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye — I'm  off  to  Paris," 

"  I'm  sorry  you  are  going,"  said  Nellie.  ''  I 
hoped  you  would  stay  till  Murray  came— he 
■will  be  disappointed  not  to  see  you." 

Strathearn  made  no  answer.  He  bit  his  lips. 
He  stood  there  lookino;  straio^ht  in  her  face. 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  your 
Hndness,"  said  Nellie. 

Then  Strathearn  spoke  in  a  trembling  and 
broken  voice,  for  he  was  wrestling  with  himself 
with  all  his  mig^ht. 

"  Be  kind  to  Donald,"  he  said.  "  I  would 
not  have  left  him,  but — but  it  is  better  I  should 

go." 

Something  in  his  manner  agitated  Nellie  in 
spite  of  herself.     She  saw,  indeed,  that  some 
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violent  emotion  was  almost  overpowering  him.. 

''  I  will  gladly  be  kind  to  Donald,"  she  said,, 
trying  to  speak  in  her  ordinary  manner.  **  I 
like  Donald  ;  he  is  quite  a  friend  of  mine." 

"Thank you.  God  bless  you ! "  said  Strathearn,. 
and  then  he  wrung  her  hand,  and  without  another 
word  hurried  from  the  room. 

But  before  he  left  the  house  he  went  to  bid 
his  old  servant  good-bye,  and  the  first  tears  that 
had  wet  Donald's  eyes  since  his  accident  dimmed 
them  when  he  heard  his  master  was  about  to> 
leave  him. 

*'  And  must  ye  go,  Strathearn  ? "  he  said,, 
wistfully.  "  It  will  not  be  lang  now — and  I 
would  ha'  liked  ye  to  follow  me  to  the  grave  !  "" 

'*  Tuts,  man  I  Well,  I'll  promise — if  I'm  alive 
I'll  do  it.  I'll  follow  you,"  answered  Strathearn,. 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  laugh,  and  s|)eaking  in 
the  rough  way  that  he  often  did  when  he  was 
greatly  agitated. 

Donald  held  out  his  hand,  which  was  now,, 
alas  !  neither  brown  nor  hard. 

"  Fare-thee-well,  then,  master  ! "  he  said.. 
'^  Maybe  I'll  see  thy  face  no  more  until  I  see  it 
among  the  thousand  and  thousands  of  the 
redeemed  standing  before  the  Lord.     Let  me 
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see  tliee  there,  Stratliearn — and  the  Lord  keep 
thy  foot  from  stumbling,  and  thy  lips  that  they 
speak  no  guile  ! " 

The  man's  earnestness  and  solemnity  yet 
more  affected  Strathearn.  He  averted  his  head, 
his  hand  trembled  in  that  of  his  old  servant, 
and  no  scoffing  word  rose  on  his  lips,  though 
had  the  Eev.  MacBrayne  thus  addressed  him 
there  doubtless  would  have  done  so. 

**  If  you  get  worse,"  he  said  in  a  moment  or 
two,  speaking  in  a  husky  voice,  "  ask — her  to 
write  to  me — I  will  give  you  an  address  that 
will  always  find  me — and  I  will  come  back." 

"The  lady?"  inquired  Donald. 

"  Yes — here,  give  her  this  address  if  she 
wants  it — and  now,  Donald,  good-  bye  ! "  And 
the  next  moment  Strathearn  was  gone. 

*•'  He  has  an  awful  look  on  his  face,"  said  the 
old  highland  housekeeper  in  Gaelic  to  her 
assistant,  as  she  watched  her  master  take  his 
departure.  "Ay,  Elspeth,  I  wish  Strathearn 
may  not  have  seen  his  wraith." 


CHAPTER  V. 

CARRIED    OUT   IN   THE    SNOW. 

The  house  iu  the  Glen  was  very  quiet  after 
Strathearn  went  away.  Upstairs  Donald  lay 
dying — each  day  bringing  him  visibly  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  great  change,  which  his  faith- 
ful and  trustful  soul  approached  with  awe,  but 
not  with  dread. 

Even  the  gloomy  MacBrayne  —  who  was 
more  apt  to  regard  his  Maker  as  a  God  of 
jealousy  and  wrath  than  as  a  forgiving  and 
merciful  Father — was  satisfied  with  Donald's 
spiritual  condition. 

"  He  was  a  faithful  servant,"  he  said ;  and 
so  looking  out  on  the  wild  hills,  where  he 
had  spent  his  life,  or  upwards — beyond — to 
the  world  which  his  faith  clothed  with  such 
exceeding  glory,  the  keeper  lay  waiting  for 
the   hour   when   the  old   life  was  to  be  left 
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behind  and  the  new  and  piorious  one  to  Lectin. 

Jn  these  last  days,  Nellie  spent  much  of  her 
time  Tith  Donald.  The  man's  perfect  faith 
and  quiet  confidence  made  a  deep  impression 
on  her.  For  him  none  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks had  ever  been  swept  away.  The  sad  and 
thouo'htful  scorn  of  modern  schools  had  come 
not  near  him.  He  mio'ht  have  seen  with  his 
mortal  eyes  the  holy,  thorn-crowned  head,  or 
his  risen  Saviour  walking  in  the  garden,  so  firm 
was  his  belief  in  these  things — so  sure  his  rest 
in  what  they  had  wrought  for  him  and  all  the 
erring  children  of  men. 

This  was  a  better  death-bed,  was  it  not,  than 
drifting  out  into  the  vast  sea  without  an  anchor  ? 
Nellie  had  heard  Seaforth  theorise  and  scoff  in 
his  light  way,  and  Strath  earn  argue  with  his 
hard  and  bitter  tongue.  But  what  had  they 
tauorht  her  ?  Nothino;  !  She  learnt  more  bv 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  keeper  than  she  could 
ever  have  learnt  from  these  men — than,  perhaps, 
she  could  have  learnt  from  the  most  brilliant 
essayist  and  philosopher  of  the  time. 

Donald  told  Nellie,  in  his  simple  way,  how 
Strathearn  had  promised  to  follow  him  to  the 
grave. 
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"  His  father,  the  old  laird,  followed  my 
father,"  said  Donald  ;  "  and  it's  a  respect  I 
asked  fra'  him,  and  he  promised ;  and  Strath- 
earn's  not  one  to  break  his  word." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is,"  said  Nellie,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"  So  when  the  time  comes,"  continued  Don- 
ald, "  would  ye  be  so  good,  lady,  as  to  let  him 
know  ;  he  left  me  this  to  give  ye."  And  Donald 
held  out  the  address  which  Strathearn  had 
given  him,  w^hich  was  to  a  club  in  Paris. 

Nellie  took  the  address,  and  then  turned 
sadly  away.  She  felt  very  sad  and  very  dreary. 
AVeeks  and  weeks  had  passed  since  Lord  Sea- 
forth  had  been  to  Strathearn,  and  when  Nellie 
had  last  written  to  him,  she  had  urged  him  to 
come  and  take  her  back  with  him  to  town 
before  ''  the  dreary  winter  came."  But  to  this 
request,  Seaforth  had  only  replied  by  vague 
excuses. 

He  "  could  not  at  present,"  he  wrote.  His 
''  darling  Nellie,"  his  ''  fair-haired  love,"  must 
wait  a  little  longer.  Pretty  phrases  and  fond 
words  came  very  naturally  from  Seaforth.  But 
he  allowed  his  darling  Nellie,  his  fair-haired 
love,  to  pine  and  fret  in  solitude.    Dr.  Macduff 
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<3veii  spoke  to  Nellie,  and  asked  her  when  her 
husband  was  coming,  so  sorry  had  the  jocular 
-doctor  become  for  the  pretty  woman  living  in 
the  lonely  Glen. 

Indeed  the  robust  and  rosy  lady  who  bore 
the  doctor's  name,  and  dwelt  with  him  in  ih.e 
scattered  village  of  Glenmally,  either  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  jealous  of  her  doctor  about 
this  time,  and  used  to  question  him  pretty 
-closely,  about  his  constant  visits  to  Strathearn. 

"Macduff,"  she  said,  addressing  him  one 
evening  with  some  sternness  and  solemnity  of 
manner — though  to  do  the  good  woman  justice 
she  had  first  placed  a  steaming  glass  of  hot 
toddy  in  the  tired  doctor's  hand — "Macduff, 
have  I  been  everything  to  you  that  a  wife  should 
be  all  these  years  ? " 

"  Indeed  you  have,  my  dear,"  answered  the 
doctor,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  merry  brown 
eyes.     "I  have  no  complaints  to  make — none." 

"  Then  how  is  it,  Macduff,  at  your  age — fifty 
gone — they  say  you  go  gallavanting  after  a 
light-o'-love  *? " 

"My  dear,"  with  another  twinkle,  "incredible  T 

"They  say — "  continued  the  injured  Mrs. 
ilacduff. 
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"  Who  say?  "  asked  the  doctor,  sententiously. 

''It's  the  common  country  talk,  Macduff; 
they  say  you  are  always  going  to  the  Glen  of 
Strath  earn. " 

"  And  so  I  am,  my  dear ;  but  what  for  ? 
To  see  poor  Donald  the  keeper,  who  is  drifting 
fast  away,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  for  him.  And 
as  for  Mrs.  Murray,  the  young  lady  who  is  living 
there,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  a  better  or  a  prettier 
young  married  woman  I  never  set  my  eyes  on, 
and  I  who  have  known  you  these  twenty  years 
ought  to  be  a  good  judge.'' 

Mrs.  Macduff  smiled  ;  this  delicate  and 
judicious  compliment  mollified  her,  but  all  the 
same,  she  determined  to  watch  her  Macduff" 
pretty  closely,  believing,  perhaps  with  justice,, 
that  "  men  were  not  to  be  depended  on." 

But  even  Mrs.  Macduff  saw  that  the  doctor 
had  been  speaking  the  truth  about  the  cause  of 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  Glen,  when  a  day  or 
two  later,  a  note  was  brought  one  morning  by 
one  of  the  Macintyre's,  who  was  living  at  the 
Glen  to  sup23ly  the  place  of  poor  Donald.  This 
note  was  from  Nellie,  and  the  doctor  wisely 
handed  it  across  the  breakfast  table  to  his  wife 
to  read.     She  read  : — ■ 
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Dear  Dr.  Macduff, — Will  you  come  at  once  when  you 
receive  this,  for  I  fear  poor  Donald  is  sinking  fast.  He  is 
■unconscious  while  I  am  writing  this. — Yours  truly, 

Ellinor  Murray. 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  the  doctor.  ''  Well,  lie 
was  a  decent  man,  and  Strathearn  lias  lost  a 
good  servant.  But  I  knew  from  tlie  first  he 
couldn't  live." 

Then  the  doctor  ordered  his  stout  pony  to  be 
brought  round,  and  put  on  his  stout  overcoat 
to  resist  the  keen  wind,  and  as  he  did  so,  his 
wife  came  softly  behind  him  and  kissed  his 
brown,  hard  cheek. 

"  What's  that  for,  my  dear  ? "  said  the  doctor, 
turning  round  with  a  smile. 

"  I've  been  stupid  about  this  lady  in  the  Glen, 
I  suppose,"  confessed  Mrs.  Macduff.  ''Poor 
Donald  !  " 

"  Ay,  you  have  been  stupid,  my  dear  !"  said 
the  doctor,  patting  his  wife  under  her  rosy 
chin.  *'  D'ye  think  wdien  I've  got  such  a  fine 
woman  as  you  at  home,  I'm  likely  to  look  else- 
where ?  Not  I.  Here,  give  me  another  kiss 
my  lassie !"  And  Mrs.  Macduff  having  complied 
with  this  request,  the  doctor  rode  quickly  away. 

But  before  he  reached  Strathearn,  Donald's 
sufferings  were  over.     He  had  crossed  the  dark 
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valley,  lie  had  wrestled  tlie  last  foe,  and  he  now 
lay  calm  and  still,  with  the  smile  of  victory  on 
Ms  placid  face. 

*'  The  change  came  about  daybreak,"  Nellie 
told  the  doctor.  ''  He  sent  for  me,  and  his  last 
words  were,  '  Write  to  Strathearn '  ;  and  when 
I  promised,  he  smiled,  and  after  that  he  only 
muttered  something  I  could  not  make  out,  and 
then  he  just  seemed  to  fall  asleep.  It  was  a 
very  peaceful  death." 

"  He  was  a  good  man,"  said  the  doctor,, 
clearing  his  throat.  ''  And  will  you  write  to 
Strathearn  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Nellie,  in  her  frank  way. 
*^  He  wished  so  much  for  Strathearn  to  follow 
him  to  the  grave.  I  hope  Strathearn  will  get 
the  letter  in  time." 

The  doctor  promised  to  post  it  at  once  if 
Nellie  would  write  it.  Nellie  did  write  it,  and 
the  doctor  also  promised  to  have  a  telegram 
forwarded  from  the  post-office  at  Glenmally,  so 
that  Strathearn  might  know  as  soon  as  possible 
of  the  death  of  his  faithful  servant. 

But  two  days  after  Donald's  death,  when 
Nellie  rose  in  the  morning  and  looked  out,  she 
saw  before  her  a  world  of  snow.     Snow  moun- 
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tains  ;  snow  valleys  ;  snow  down  to  the  edge- 
of  the  loch,  whose  waters  looked  black  and 
stormy  with  the  contrast.  A  heavy  fall  had 
occurred  during  the  night,  and  as  the  day  wore 
on,  the  air  began  to  fill  with  the  white,  noiseless 
particles,  which  came  floating  down  thicker  and 
thicker,  faster  and  faster. 

In  the  kitchen  the  servants  looked  out  on  the 
increasing  storm  with  the  greatest  dismay.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Donald  was  to  be  carried 
to  his  grave  in  Glenmally  churchyard  on  the 
fourth  day  after  his  death.  The  funeral  had 
been  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  Donald's  last  wishes  about  his  master's 
presence  to  be  fulfilled.  But  as  the  snow  fell 
and  fell,  getting  deeper  and  deeper  each 
moment,  the  servants  indulged  in  the  most 
gloomy  anticipations. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  funeral  it  ceased 
snowing.  Over  the  great  hills  and  the  vales 
the  sun  shone  out  on  the  gleaming  mass  of 
white.  The  snow  lay  several  feet  deep,  and  no- 
carriage  of  any  kind  could  approach  the  house, 
but  it  was  arranged  that  the  keeper  was  to  be 
carried  to  his  grave. 

It  was  a  very  solemn  sight.     That  little  band 
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of  black-draped  mourners  carrying  the  coffin 
out  in  the  snow,  and  plunging  through  it,  as 
they  went  down  the  steep  path  which  led  to 
and  from  the  house  in  the  lonely  Glen. 

Bronzed,  weather-beaten  cheeks  were  wet, 
and  the  women  wailed  and  wept  as  they  carried 
the  keeper  out.  But  Strathearn  had  not  come. 
The  absence  of  the  master  was  bitterly  lamented, 
■tis  poor  Donald's  last  wish  was  well  known.  But 
while  Nellie  was  watching  from  the  windows  the 
sad  procession  go,  she  suddenly  saw  upon  the 
waters  of  the  loch  a  boat  swiftly  approaching 
the  snowy  shore. 

She  strained  her  eyes.  The  keel  of  the  boat 
touched  the  shingle.  The  black-draped  pro- 
cession stopped.  Then  out  of  the  boat  stepped 
a  tall  figure,  whom  she  at  once  recognised  as 
Strathearn.  He  approached  the  bearers  of  the 
'dead.  He  stood  bare-headed  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  Nellie  saw  one  of  the  servants  give 
him  a  cloak.  The  procession  then  resumed  its 
inarch,  Strathearn  following  as  chief  mourner, 
behind  his  faithful  servant. 

It  took  them  hours  and  hours  to  go  through 
the  snow  to  Glenmally,  and  hours  and  hours  to 
return.     Twilight  had  fallen  on  the  Glen,  the 
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frozen  mist  was  growing  denser  and  denser  eacli 
moment,  and  still  the  mourners  had  not  come 
back.  Nellie  stirred  the  fire,  and  wandered 
restlessly  and  nervously,  up  and  down  the  long 
sitting-room.  The  white  mountains,  the  weird 
and  ghostly  scene  outside,  seemed  to  terrify 
her.  Perhaps  something  else  dreadful  had 
happened,  she  thought — perhaps  someone  else 
would  be  carried  back,  like  poor  Douald,  to  die 
in  this  silent  and  lonely  spot. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  she  heard  a  foot- 
fall on  the  crisp  snow  outside — a  relief  when 
Strathearn,  pale  and  excited-looking,  entered 
the  room,  and  held  out  a  trembliDg,^  nervous 
hand. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  came,"  said  Nellie.  ''  Poor 
Donald  wished  so  much  for  you  to  follow  him 
to  his  grave.     You  were  only  just  in  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Strathearn,  still  holding  Nellie's 
hand. 

"  You  got  my  letter,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Nellie.. 

'^  Yes,"  again  answered  Strathearn.  ''  But," 
he  added,  a  sudden  flush  passing  over  his  pale- 
and  a2;itated  face,  "  whether  I  had  Cfot  your 
letter  or  not,  I  was  coming  home.  I  could  sta}^ 
away  no  longer.     I  can  struggle  no  more." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AX   OFFER. 


ISTellte  looked  up  in  Strathearn's  face  in  the 
greatest  surprise  when  she  heard  these  remark- 
able words. 

''  I — I  do  not  understand,"  she  said. 

"No/'  said  Strathearn,  with  a  sort  of  pas- 
sionate bitterness,  "  you  women  never  under- 
stand unless  it  pleases  you  to  do  so  !  Yet  my 
ivords  were  plain  enough,  weren't  they  ?  I 
■could  not  stay  away." 

"  But  why  ? "  said  Nellie.  Then  she  added 
quickh',  "  Have  you  seen  Murray  ? " 

'•'  No,  nor  did  I  wish  to  do  so.  So  he's  the 
first  thought — always  the  first  thought  I  " 

*^  And  should  he  not  be  so  ?  "  answered 
Nellie,  with  some  pride.     '^  My  husband  ! " 

*'  Your  husband  ! "  echoed  Strathearn,  with  a 
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scornful  laugh,  and  lie  began  striding  up  and 
down  tlie  room  witli  his  long  strides. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you/'  said  Nellie. 

"  Perhaps  not — well,  shall  I  speak  more 
plainly,  then  ? "  said  Strathearn,  and  he  came 
■up  to  Nellie  and  stood  before  her.  "  Shall  I 
tell  you  the  history  of  a  man's  mad  folly — how 
a  fair  face  has  bewitched  him  and  stolen  away 
his  sense  ? " 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  Nellie,  frightened  by  his 
manner.     "  I  do  not  wish  to  hear." 

''  But  you  shall  hear,  now,"  said  Strathearn,. 
and  he  caught  her  roughly  by  the  WTist.  "  Do 
you  know  w^hat  you  have  done  ?  I  w^as  happy 
enough  until  you  came  here — I  was  heart 
whole,  at  all  events  !  "  And  again  Strathearn 
gave  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  I  w^ill  not  hear  this,"  said  Nellie,  pulling 
away  her  hand.  "  It's  ungenerous,  ungentle- 
manly  of  you,  Strathearn,  to  speak  as  you  are 
doing,  when  Murray — when  my  husband  is 
away  !  " 

"  You  don't  believe  that  ?  AVhat  a  force  it 
is  I  You  don't  believe  you're  Seaforth's  wife  ? 
But  even  knowing  what  you  are — ay,  even 
knowinf^  what  vou  are,  and  how  the  old  name 
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lias  never  been  smeared  before — I  ask  you — will 
you  many  me  ?  " 

"  You  are  mad  !  "  said  Nellie,  staring  at  him 
in  utter  astonishment.  "  Strathearn,  you  are 
mad  !  " 

''  Yes,  I  am  mad  ! "  said  Strathearn,  bitterly. 
'•  Mad  to  care  for  a  woman  who  loves  a  brain- 
less, heartless  fool,  who  has  not  even  the  honesty 
to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  confess  he  has 
wronged  her.  That's  about  what  Seaforth  does 
to  you.  He  hides  you  down  here— leaves  you 
• — and  then — would  you  like  to  hear  what's 
said  about  him  now  ? " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  hear.  I  will  believe  nothing," 
said  Xellie,  proudly. 

"  They  say  at  the  clubs,"  continued  Strath- 
earn, disregarding  Nellie's  words,  "that  Seaforth 
is  about  to  marry  a  lady — a  rich  woman,  who 
goes  by  the  name  in  town  of  Croesus's  Widow. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  You  down  here 
calling  yourself  his  wife,  and  my  lord  wooing 
his  rich  widow  in  London  ! " 

"  It's  a  lie — a  lie  ;  an  utter  lie  !  "  cried  Nellie, 
with  blazing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes.  "  Go 
out  of  the  room,  you  coward,  who  dare  come 
here  and  repeat  such  wicked,  shameful  words  1" 
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And    Nellie    burst    into    a   passion   of   tears. 

''Don't  be  a  little  fool!"  said  Strathearn,. 
roughly.  "  Why,  you  must  have  known  the 
fellow  didn't  really  care  for  you,  leaving  you 
down  here  alone  for  weeks  and  months,  with 
another  man  dangling  after  you  at  his  will  I 
D'ye  think  that's  love  ?  Why,  I'd  shoot  a  fellow 
who  dared  look  at  the  woman  I  loved  so  well — 
shall  I  say  it  ? — as  well  as  I  am  mad  enough, 
Nellie,  to  love  you." 

Strathearn's  voice  softened,  broke  and  fal- 
tered, as  he  said  these  last  words.  Once  more- 
he  approached  Nellie  ;  once  more  would  have 
taken  her  hand,  but  Nellie  pushed  his  hand 
indignantly  away. 

"  Mine's  an  honest  love,  at  least,"  con- 
tinued Strathearn.  "  I  don't  ask  you  to  hide 
in  a  hole,  or  take  a  false  name  for  my 
sake.  And  don't  think  I  haven't  counted  the 
cost !  We  come  of  a  long  race,  we  Camp- 
bells, and  the  women  have  been — but  why 
speak  of  it  ?  It  is  enough.  I  have  made 
np  my  mind.  Forget  Seaforth,  Nellie.  Let 
his  name  never  be  mentioned  between  us ; 
and  to-morrow — any  day — I  will  make  you 
my  wife." 
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Nellie  by  tliis  time  had  somewhat  recovered 
her  composure. 

'*  You  have  been  deceived  by  circumstances, 
Strathearn/'  she  said,  trying  to  speak  quietly. 
'*  Because  I  am  living  here,  under,  as  you  say,  a 
false  name,  you  have  imagined,  I  supj^ose,  that 
I  am  not  really  married  to  Lord  Seaforth.  But 
I  am  married  to  him.  We  were  married  in 
Edinburo;h  last  Auo^ust." 

Strathearn  looked  steadily  in  Nellie's  face. 

''And  you  believe  this,  poor  girl?"  he  said. 
'•  Then  Seaforth  is  a  bigger  ruffian  even  than  I 
took  him  for  !  " 

"  Why  ?     How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Because  he  told  me  with  his  own  lips  he 
was  not  married  to  you ;  because  he  told  me 
you  knew  you  were  not  married — that  he  had 
never  intended  to  marry  you  ;  that,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  marriage  was  totally  out  of 
the  question." 

Nellie  grew  white  to  the  very  lips. 

"If  I  could  believe  this,"  she  said,  in  trembling 
accents. 

"You  must  believe,"  said  Strathearn.  "From 
the  first — the  very  first — when  he  brought  you 
bere,  he  wrote  me  the  same  story.     Don't  you 
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pin  your  faith  on  him,  Nellie,  for  he's  but  a 
broken  reed  !  He's  harrassed  to  death  about 
money  affairs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
story  is  true,  and  that  he  wants  to  patch  up 
his  broken  fortunes  by  marrying  a  rich  woman." 

"He  cannot  marry  a  rich  woman,"  said  Nellie. 
^'  No,  no  ! "  she  went  on,  wringing  her  hands, 
^nd  flinging  herself  to  and  fro  in  great  agony, 
*'  He  is  my  husband  !  Oh,  God  !  if  I  could 
helieve  otherwise,  I  would  die — surely  I  would 
die  1 '' 

**He  is  not  worth  your  grief,"  said  Strath- 
•earn,  darkly. 

Nellie  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Her  head  was  bowed  upon  her  breast.  In  her 
heart  were  thoughts  more  bitter  than  death. 

"  We  had  a  witness  to  our  marriage,"  she 
flaid  presently,  looking  up.  '^  Clayton,  Lord 
Seaforth's  servant,  was  present." 

Strathearn  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'His  creature  !"  he  said.  *'  If  you  depend 
on  Clayton's  evidence  to  establish  any  claim, 
3^ou  will  find  yourself  bitterly  mistaken." 

"  I  want  no  evidence,"  said  Nellie,  more 
firmly.  "  I  believe  and  trust  in  Lord  Seaforth. 
I  knew  he  was  poor,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
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our  marriage  lias  been  kept  a  secret ;  but  it 
shall  be  so  no  longer.  To-morrow  I  will  write 
to  Lord  Seafortli,  and  tell  him  what  you  have 
said." 

**A]1  right ;  when  you  get  his  answer,  perhaps 
you  willbe  more  inclined  to  listen  to  reason." 

''  I  will  write,"  said  Nellie  ;  '^  and  now,  will 
you  go  away  ? " 

*'  Yes ;  I  will  stay  at  the  Lodge.  If  you 
want  me,  you  will  find  me  there.  But  one 
thinsf  let  me  add — T  believe  now,  what  I  didn't 
believe  before,  that  he  has  deceived  you.  I 
never  could  understand  you !  You  seemed  a 
good  woman.  The  first  time  I  saw  you,  when 
Brady  took  ill  on  the  hills,  I  thought  you  wera 
a  good  woman  ;  and  yet — there  it  was  !  Mind,. 
I  have  not  been  lying  to  you.  I  am  not  a  cui% 
whatever  I  am.  I  would  not  tell  a  lie,  even 
to  win  you.  No  ;  if  Seaforth  has  deceived  me^ 
he  shall  answer  to  me  for  his  deceit.  I  am  not 
a  foolish  love-sick  girl,  that  he  can  trick  by  his 
pleasant  words.     And  now,  good-night  !  " 

And  a  minute  later  Strathearn  had  left  the 
room,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  Nellie 
heard  him  quit  the  house. 

For  more  than  an  hour  after  he  was  gone^ 
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Nellie  sat  as  if  she  were  stunned.  She  put  lier 
hand  to  her  head — she  tried  to  think.  Could  it 
be  true  ?  No,  no,  no  !  Murray  would  not — 
tie  could  not- — so  cruelly  deceive  her;  and  yet 
3ie  must  have  told  Strathearn  this  heartless 
lie  !  Eoup'h  as  Strathearn  was,  he  was  born  a 
gentleman ;  he  could  not  be  so  base  as  to  invent 
such  a  story  ;  and  yet — could  Murray  tell  it  ? — 
€ould  Murray  tell  it  ? 

Nellie  remembered,  as  she  sat  there,  her 
has{:y  journey  North,  on  the  night  when  she 
had  quitted  her  father's  house.  Only  Clayton, 
Lord  Seaforth's  servant,  had  accompanied  her. 
She  had  stayed  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh  at 
private  lodgings  that  Clayton  had  taken  for 
•her,  and  then  Lord  Seaforth  had  joined  her, 
and  they  were  married.  They  were  married  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  house  where  she  was 
staying,  after  the  Scottish  fashion,  by  a  person 
whom  Seaforth  told  her  was  a  Scotch  minister, 
iind  whom  he  called  the  Eev.  Mr.  McFarlane. 
Only  Clayton  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  as 
Nellie  had  known  from  the  beofinnino:  that  their 
marriage  was  to  be  kept  a  secret.  She  had 
asked  no  questions,  and  she  had  signed  nothing. 
She  had  entirely  trusted  Lord  Seaforth,  and  he 
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had  assured  her  they  were  married  according^ 
to  the  law  in  Scotland  ;  that  they  were  married 
by  a  binding  law. 

Nellie  recalled  all  this,  sitting  there  by  the- 
dying  fire  after  Strathearn  had  left  her.  Then 
she  started  to  her  feet,  trying  to  make  up  her 
mind.  Eemember,  she  was  but  a  girl ;  only 
of  late  had  the  thought,  the  half-sadness  of 
womanhood  crept  upon  her.  And  she  had 
loved  Seaforth  so  dearly  I  But  this  was  a 
terrible  blow  that  had  come  to  her,  crushing 
out  her  life,  weakeniug  her  love.  For  love 
that  wears  so  long  and  well,  when  the  wearer 
is  worthy,  is  apt  to  grow  thin  and  shrivel  up 
when  neglected  or  ill-used. 

But  she  must  do  something — of  this  she  was- 
certain.  She  could  not  stay  at  the  Glen  another 
day  after  what  Strathearn  had  said  ;  could  not 
stay  as  his  guest.  Then  she  went  up  to  her 
bedroom  and  counted  over  the  little  money  in 
her  possession.  It  was  only  very  little.  It 
was  just  as  Seaforth  had  given  it  to  her  in 
Edinburgh  after  their  marriage,  for  Nellie  had 
spent  nothing  while  living  at  the  Glen.  But 
when  she  reckoned  what  she  would  be  forced 
to  spend  before  she  could  hope  to  see  Seaforth, 
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sbe  saw  with  dismay  tliat  she  had  not  enough 
for  her  purpose. 

AVhat  a  miserable  thing  the  want  of  money 
is  !  No  one  who  has  not  felt  it  can  realise  it, 
and  none  but  the  sensitive-minded  can  tell 
what  it  has  cost  them.  Here  was  this  poor 
girl — Lord  Seaforth's  wife,  as  she  supposed 
herself  to  be — sitting  turning  over  her  pittance 
in  her  hand,  and  thinking  how  she  must  do  this 
and  that  without  sufficient  means  !  She  could 
not  go  away  from  Strathearn  without  giving 
money  to  the  servants,  and  she  had  not  enough 
to  give  them  if  they  supposed  she  was  leaving 
the  Glen  for  good. 

A.t  last,  uneasy  and  afraid — hating  not  to 
speak  the  exact  truth,  yet  ashamed  to  say  to 
the  servants,  "  I  am  going  away,  and  can  only 
afford  to  give  you  so  little" — she  made  up  her 
mind  to  tell  them  she  was  going  to  Edinburgh 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  thus  they  w^ould  not 
expect  any  considerable  sum  as  a  final  present 
from  her  hands. 

She  carried  out  this  idea.  Early  the  next 
morning  she  told  the  housekeeper  she  would 
want  young  Macintyre  to  row  her  down  the 
loch,  as  she  was  going  on  a   short  visit    to 
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Edinburgh.  Then  she  divided  all  that  she 
could  possibly  spare  among  the  household,  and 
before  eleven  o'clock,  was  being  rowed  down 
the  blue  waters  of  the  loch  by  Macintyre,  and 
gradually  saw  the  mountains  and  the  wild, 
beautiful  Glen  of  Strathearn  fade  away  in  the 
misty  distance  behind  her. 

It  was  a  troublesome  journey  even  to  reach 
the  small  railway  station  on  the  line  nearest 
to  Strathearn.  But  before  mid-day  she  had 
accomplished  this,  and  when  once  in  the  train 
she  felt  more  free  ;  felt,  at  least,  that  she  would 
soon  see  Seaforth. 

She  travelled  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence 
direct  on  to  London.  Utterly  wearied  out,  she 
arrived  in  London  in  the  early  morning,  and 
after  a  short  rest  at  the  railway  station,  she 
started  out  in  search  of  lodOTno^s. 

She  had  arranged  her  plans  during  her  journey. 
She  intended  to  take  private  lodgings,  and  then 
at  once  write  to  Seaforth,  under  cover,  as  usual, 
to  his  servant  Clayton.  She  expected — she  was 
sure — her  Murray  would  come  to  her  imme- 
diately. But  in  the  meantime  she  must  find  a 
temporary  home,  without,  unfortunately,  the 
means  of  paying  for  it.     She  had  determined 
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also  that  slie  would  not  go  near  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  old  home.  She  could  not  go  there, 
she  told  lierself,  until  she  went  openly  as  Lord 
Seaforth's  wife. 

She  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn  in  the  vast 
wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar  before  her. 
But  the  waiter  who  served  her  breakftist  at  the 
raihvay  hotel  looked  a  respectable  man,  and 
iS'ellie  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  of  anv 
rooms  he  could  recommend.  The  man  shook 
his  head,  and  then  looked  dubious.  He  knew 
of  none,  he  said.  But  a  few  minutes  later  he 
returned  to  the  room  with  an  address  written 
on  a  card  in  his  hand. 

xlnother  of  the  waiters,  he  said,  had  a  relation 
who  kept  a  lodging-house  in  Belgrave  Eoad. 
This  was  the  address — she  was  a  maiden  lady 
and  very  respectable.  Nellie  read  the  address. 
It  was  "  Miss  Brewis,  No  — ,  Belgrave  Road." 
Were  the  rooms  very  expensive  ?  Nellie  in- 
quired. The  waiter  did  not  know,  but  it  was 
a  large  house,  and  as  this  was  not  the  season, 
no  doubt  she  had  various  prices  for  her  different 
sets  of  rooms. 

Nellie  resolved,  after  a  little  reflection,  to 
try   this    address.      She    drove,    therefore,    to 
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No.  — ,  Be] grave  Koacl,  and  asked  to  see  Miss 
Brewis. 

She  was  ushered  into  a  neat,  small  back 
sitting-room,  where  a  cheerful,  though  small, 
fire  made  the  dull  November  morning  not  seem 
quite  so  dreary.  This  was  Miss  Brewis's  own 
sitting-room,  which  she  did  not  let ;  and  pre- 
sently Miss  Brewis  herself  walked  into  the 
room. 

Miss  Brevds  had  a  sour,  frosty  face.  She 
looked  at  Nellie  dubiously,  very  dubiously. 
Humph  !  the  lady  wanted  apartments,  she 
understood — and  so  on ;  all  the  while  eyeing 
Nellie's  fair  face  with  her  small,  light,  shrewd, 
o-reen  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nellie.  "  Have  you  any  to 
let?" 

Miss  Brewis  had  certainly,  if  she  could  find 
a  suitable  tenant.  But  she  was  particular — 
being  herself  an  unmarried  female — about  whom 
she  took.     Had  the  lady  any  references  ? 

Nellie  was  forced  to  say  she  had  not.  She  had 
travelled  from  Edinburgh  that  morning,  and 
Avas  waiting  for  her  husband  to  join  her.  The 
sour  virginal  face  softened  a  little  at  the  word 
husband. 
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''  Oh !  your  Imsband,  you  say,  ma'am,  is 
comiuQj  to  join  you  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brewis. 

'^  Yes  ;  my  liusbaud,  Captain  Murray,'' 
answered  Nellie  ;  and  Aliss  Brewis  having  at 
this  moment  three  entire  suites  of  rooms 
unlet,  resolved  to  stretch  a  point. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  apart- 
ments ? "  she  said.  And  so  Nellie  followed 
her  prim,  angular  form,  vdth  its  small  knitted 
red  shawl  firmly  pinned  in  front,  up  the  neat 
staircase,  and  into  the  neat,  clean,  unoccupied 
rooms.  Ever)  thing  in  Miss  Brewis's  house 
was  remarkably  clean. 

"  I  can  t  abide  dirt,"  she  told  Nellie.  "  I  was 
not  used  to  it  till  I  came  to  London  :  or  to  foos, 
or  other  things  I  do  not  like  to  name.  But  it's 
a  constant  struggle  here.  I  spend  my  days 
washing  and  scrubbing,  and  trying  to  keep  things 
■decent,  and  the  girls  I  get  spend  theirs,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  undoing  what  I  do — the  hussies  !  " 

'*  You  are  a  North-country  woman  ? "  said 
Nellie,  smiling. 

"  How  did  you  guess  that?"  inquired  Miss 
Brewis,  very  sourly. 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Nellie,  "but  I 
thought  you  looked  like  one." 
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"  Well,  I  am,  at  all  events,"  said  Miss  Brewis, 
tartly.  ^'  I  was  brought  up  in  the  North,  and 
always  lived  in  good  air  till  I  came  here."  And 
Miss  Brewis  sniffed  the  thick  cold  air  disdain- 
fully with  her  red  nose. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  thick  this  morning, "  said. 
Nellie. 

"  No  worse  than  ordinary  mornings,  in  my 
opinion,"  said  Miss  Brewis,  with  emphasis.. 
"  But  about  the  rooms — I  can  answer  for  them 
being  clean,  at  all  events." 

"  Well,  that's  a  great  thing." 

"  I  only  answer  for  what  I  know,"  said  Miss 
Brewis.  "  As  for  answering  for  anything  that 
those  dirty  hussies  of  servants  have  to  do  with,. 
I  won't !  My  life's  made  a  torment  with  them, 
ma'am.  Only  last  night  I  found  a  great  big 
guardsman  in  the  jam-closet — yes,  ma'am^ 
absolutely  in  the  jam-closet !  " 

Nellie  tried  not  to  laugh. 

"  That  was  a  nice  pickle  to  find  among  your 
jars,  ma'am,  wasn't  it  ? "  said  Miss  Brewis,. 
grimly.  "But  I  soon  had  him  out!  I  marched 
him,  and  the  hussy  who  had  him  thera 
after  him,  for  that  matter.  I  can't  abide 
such  work — sweethearting,  indeed — nice  sweet- 
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hearting ! "     And  again    Miss   Brewis   sniffed. 

"  "Well,  I  suppose  girls  will  have  lovers,"  said 
Nellie,  meekly. 

"  As  for  lovers,  ma'am  ;  if  you  mean  lovers 
that  mean  matrimony,  I'm  not  myself  averse 
particularly  to  matrimony.  It's  a  respectable 
institution,  and  means  that  the  man  helps  to 
p)ay  the  taxes  and  the  house-rent,  which  fall 
uncommon  heavy  on  a  single  female.  It's 
lovers  that  mean  nothing  that  I  object  to 
— lovers,  indeed !  Lovers  of  meats  and 
drinks  that  they  get  out  of  the  mistress's 
pantry  !  That's  the  style  of  lovers  we  have 
so  many  of.  If  they'd  to  pay  for  their  galla- 
vantino^  thev'd  think  twice  about  it,  I'd  warrant 
them  ! " 

Kellie  lauo-hed  outrioht  at  this,  and  'Mhs 
Brewis  even  o-ave  a  thin  o'lo-oie. 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh,  ma'am,"  she  said ; 
^'  you're  young,  and  certainly,  for  that  matter, 
I'm  not  particularly  old  ;  but  wait  till  you 
keep  house  yourself.  A  house  looks  j^leasant 
enough,  and  sounds  pleasant  enough  ;  but  when 
one  has  to  pay  for  everything  in  it — coals  to 
begin  with,  meat,  taxes,  lovers — lovers  in  jam 
•closets  even — you'll  see  !    The  sparrow  on  the 
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liousetop,  ma'am,  lias  more  rest  to  its  legs  tliaii 
I  have ! " 

''You  should  get  married,  Miss  Brewis." 

"Well,  ma'am,  marriage  has  its  advantages 
and  its  disadvantages.  I'm  not  going  to  deny 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  someone  to 
help  you  with  the  taxes  ;  but  then  to  have  a 
man  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
calling  out  his  orders,  and  trying  to  be  master 
indeed,  would  be  very  aggravating." 

''  You  don't  think  they  should  be  the  masters, 
then  ?  "  said  Nellie,  smiling, 

"  Why  should  they,  ma'am  ?  Their  bodies 
are  not  better  than  ours,  nor  their  souls  either, 
for  that  matter.  There's  more  of  them,  cer- 
tainly, but  cpantity  doesn't  make  quality  I " 
And  once  more  Miss  Brewis  sniffed. 

"  No,  indeed  !  " 

*'  But  here  I  am  gossiping  and  talking,  and 
never  thinking  of  business,"  continued  Mis& 
Brewis. 

Now  Miss  Brewis  was  a  good  woman  of 
business;  hard,  but  honest.  She  neither  wasted 
her  own  c^oods  nor  that  of  her  lods^ers.  She 
had  been  housekeeper  for  many  years  in  a 
respectable  middle-class  family  in  the  North  of 
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England,  when  a  relation  died  in  London — a 
small  tradesman — and  left  his  niece,  Joannah 
Brewis,  two  thousand  pounds.  Joannah  went 
up  to  London  to  look  after  her  property,  and, 
struck  perhaps  with  the  life  and  bustle  in  towu, 
so  different  to  her  homely  country  experience, 
she  determined  to  start  a  lodoino'-house. 

o      o 

She  had  been  fairly  successful.  She  worked 
hard — "  night  and  day,"  she  averred — but  at 
oil  events  she  did  work  hard,  waging  a  constant 
and  most  acrimonious  Vv\ar  with  her  ''girls," 
as  she  called  her  maid- servants,  in  her  north- 
country  parlance.  This  long  array  of  ever- 
changing  females  declared  her  temper  wa.s 
^^  awful."  ''But  whose  temper  vrouidn't  be 
awful,"  Miss  Brewis  herself  tartly  asked, 
"  when  she  had  such  a  worthless,  useless  set  of 
hussies  continually  aggravating  her  ? "  And 
perhaps  Miss  Brewis 's  temper  might  thus  be 
xiccounted  for. 

But  she  saved  money.  She  made  it ;  and 
she  knew  how  to  keep  it,  which  is  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  than  making  it.  And  she  knew 
how  to  make  a  bargain  too,  and  presently  made 
one  with  Nellie — not  an  unfair  one,  but  one 
that  would  pay,    and  before  nightfall  Nellie 
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found  lierself  located  in  Miss  Brewis's  '•  dininof- 
room  suite,"  gazing  at  tlie  shining  maliogany,. 
and  feeling  too  weary  even  to  think. 

She  went  early  to  bed,  thankful  to  lay  her 
tired  head  on  the  snowy,  sweet-scented  pillows 
that  Miss  Brewis  had  jDrovided  for  her  use. 
When  she  fell  asleep  she  dreamt  of  Margaret 
and  Vyner — then  of  the  blue  waters  of  the 
loch,  and  the  misty^  shadowy  mountains  of 
Strathearn. 
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Now,  for  a  while,  let  us  leave  Nellie,  and  go 
back  to  those  whom  she  left  behind,  when  she 
started  on  her  rash,  hasty,  and,  to  all  seeming, 
ill-fated  journey  north. 

^Ye  left  Margaret  Blythe  asking  Walter  Vyner 
whether  the  15  th  or  the  18  th  of  September  was 
to  be  their  wedding  day.  Vyner  started,  coloured, 
and  bit  his  lips  before  he  answered.  True,  he 
had  come  prepared  by  Margaret's  letter,  which 
he  had  received  the  night  before,  to  be  asked 
this  question.  But  still  it  came  as  a  sort  of 
shock. 

"  Is  there  any  such  great  hurry,  Margaret  ? " 
he  said,  trying  to  smile. 

Margaret  looked  quickly  and  anxiously  up  in 
his  face. 
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"  We  miglit  wait  a  montli  or  so,  miglit  we 
not  ?  "  continued  Vyner. 

"  But  why  ? "  asked  Margaret  ;  and  Vyner 
felt  that  he  had  no  good  reason  to  give. 

*'  Everything  is  ready,"  said  Margaret.  "  I 
have  even  engaged  two  maids — we  cannot  put 
it  off  now,  without  the  cruellest  things  being 
said — and,  after  Nellie,  surely,  surely,  we  have 
borne  enough  ? " 

Vyner  did  not  speak.  What  Margaret  had 
said  about  Nellie  touched  his  heart.  He  could 
not  bring  any  more  trouble  and  annoyance 
upon  them  ;  and  so,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, he  held  out  his  hand  to  Margaret. 

"Very  well,  Margaret,"  he  said  quietly;  ''if 
vou  have  settled  it  so,  let  it  be  on  the  18th." 

And  so  the  wedding  day  w^as  fixed.  Mar- 
garet ran  away  presently  to  tell  her  father,  and 
the  old  man  came  back  into  the  room  leaning 
on  his  dauQ'hter's  arm. 

*' Well,  Vyner,"  he  said,  ''so  Margaret  tells 
me  you  have  settled  the  wedding  day.  May 
God  bless  you,  and  keep  you  both  ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Vyner.  And  he 
shook  the  blind  Major's  hand ;  and  then 
durino'  the  rest   of  the   evcnino^  tliev  all   sat 
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and    talked    very    amicabl}^    aud    pleasantly. 

We  are  told  liow  the  well-born  during  tlie 
first  FreQch  Eevolution  chatted  and  made  mirtli 
together,  playing  cards  and  smiling  until  the 
fatal  tumbrel  called  for  them,  which  was  to 
convey  them  to  the  spot  where  their  heads 
were  summarily  severed  from  their  bodies. 
Were  the  jesters'  lips  pale,  and  did  their  hearts 
beat  with  a  dull,  cold  pang  as  they  quitted  that 
polite  circle  ?  How  many  of  us,  too,  smile 
when  the  death-bell  rings  at  our  door.  Not  our 
heads  to  be  taken  off  in  this  case,  but  perhaps  a 
summons  to  a  slower  death — our  hearts  to 
be  broken  !  It  is  pride,  self-respect,  maybe 
vanity,  which  bears  us  up.  'No  one  shall 
triumph  over  us  ;  no  one  shall  see  the  vround. 
It  is  the  self-same  spirit  that  made  the  highway- 
man of  old  die  "  game  ;"  it  was  the  spirit  that 
bore  Vyner  good  service  that  night  wheu  he  sat 
by  Margaret's  side,  and  talked  cheerfully  of  the 
coming  marriage,  knowing  all  the  while  they 
were  ringing  the  death-knell  of  his  earthly 
happiness. 

This  was  on  the  9th  of  September,  aud  they 
were  to  be  married  on  the  18tli. 

"  Good-night,  Margaret !  "  said  Vyner,  rising 
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at  last  to  go  away,  and  lie  gravely  kissed  her 
flushed  and  happy  face. 

''  Good-night,  dearest !  "  said  Margaret  softly, 
and  she  put  her  hand  through  his  arm  and  went 
with  him  to  the  street  door. 

"  It  will  soon  be  here,  now,"  she  said,  yet 
more  softly,  thinking  of  her  marriage. 

"Yes,"  said  Vyner.  And  then  he  shook 
Margaret's  hand  and  went  away. 

Great  sadness  was  in  his  heart.  He  was 
sorry  for  Margaret — an  unloved  bride  coming 
to  an  unwilling  bridegroom  ;  and  then  Nora — 
Nora — 

All  the  night  a  dull,  cold  pain — a  memory 
of  Nora — had  haunted  him.  But  now,  w^hen 
lie  w^as  alone,  almost  a  cry  broke  from  his  lips 
as  the  vivid  vision  of  the  sweet  w^oman  he 
loved,  bowled  in  her  great  anguish,  rose  before 
him.  How  could  he  tell  her?  The  18th — so 
near — he  must  tell  her.  They  had  agreed  to 
be  friends — life  friends — but  a  few^  days  ago, 
and  he  at  least  would  never  break  this  newdy- 
made  compact.  He  would  do  his  duty  to 
Margaret,  try  to  be  a  good  husband,  but  he 
could  not  help  loving  Nora.  He  vrould  tell  her 
to-morrow,  he  told  himself ;  and  so,  weary  and 
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heart-sick,  lie  went  back  to  liis  rooms,  and  then 
up  to  his  unlit  studio.  Groping  his  way  among 
the  artistic  disorder  there,  he  came  to  the  spot 
where  the  picture  of  his  "  Eve  "  was  hanging, 
with  only  the  lamp-light  from  the  street  below 
and  the  starlight  to  show  it  in  faint,  pale  out- 
line. 

And  great  sadness  was  in  Yyner's  heart. 
He  went  up  to  the  picture,  he  touched  it,  he 
pressed  his  lips  on  the  shadowy  face. 

"I  would  have  spared  her  if  I  could,"  he 
murmured  in  regretful  tenderness.  He  was  not 
thinking  of  himself  and  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment— not  of  the  long  years  of  loveless  life 
before  him — he  was  thiDking  of  the  girl  he  had 
wooed  in  the  Warbrooke  meadows,  the  girl 
whose  heart  had  been  his,  the  woman  whose 
heart  was  his  still. 

Then  he  recalled  her  gentle  words  during 
their  last  meeting. 

"We  must  try  to  help  each  other,  Walter," 
she  had  said. 

"  God  help  us  both !  "  groaned  the  painter, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  shadowy  face  of  his 
dear,  lost  love. 
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The  next  mornino;  broiio-jit  him  some  relief. 
The  bitter  task  that  he  had  set  himself  to  fulfil, 
of  telliiiG:  Nora  that  his  marriao^e  dav  was  fixed 
for  the  18th,  Avas  persoiiall}^  spared  him,  the 
early  post  bringing  him  a  letter  from  Nora  to 
tell  him  that  she  had  gone  with  her  father  to 
stay  for  a  week  or  so  at  her  old  home  in  War- 
brook  e.     Nora  wrote  :— - 

My  dear  father  wished  me  to  do  so,  and  he  has  so  few 
pleasures  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  gratify  him.  It  will 
seem  so  strange  to  be  at  Warbrooke  again.  I  have  never 
been  there  since  Mr.  Trelawn's  death,  and  my  father  now 
lives  ill  the  house  in  which  my  poor  husband  died.  There 
are  some  of  your  pictures  hanging  there,  Walter,  and  I  think 
I  shall  bring  them  away  with  me  when  I  return  to  town.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  write  to  me,  and  you  must  tell  me 
all  the  news  about  yourself.  Do  not  forget  that  we  are 
friends — and  I  have  very  few  real  ones,  and  I  cannot  afford 
to  lose  them. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Nora  Trelawn. 

This  letter  was  a  sort  of  relief  then  to  Vyner. 
He  told  himself  it  was  cowardly  of  him,  but  it 
would  spare  him  (he  also  told  himself)  the  pain 
of  seeino;  Nora  when  she  first  learnt  he  was  to 
be  married  so  soon. 

And  a  fe^  days  after  he  received  her  letter 
he  wrote  to  tell  her  this.     He  couched  his  news 
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in  tlie  gentlest  language,  but  he  wrote  tlie  words 
with  Id  expressible  pain. 

This  letter  was  delivered  the  next  morniDg 
^t  the  grand,  dull  house  at  Warbrooke,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  joossessions  that  John 
Trelawn  had  left  behind. 

Nora  had  asked  her  father  to  live  in  it  rent 
free  after  her  husband's  sudden  death.  She  had 
never,  as  she  had  told  Vyner  in  her  letter, 
visited  it,  since  the  kindly,  generous  man  who 
had  loved  her  so  well,  had  been  carried  away 
from  its  stately  portals. 

It  made  her  very  sad — or,  perhaps,  rather 
serious — to  return  there.  She  went  up  into 
the  bio'  drawino'-room,  vrhere  John  Trelawn 
(Croesus)  had  spoken  his  last  'words  to  her. 
How  well  she  remembered  that  day  !  She  w^as 
sitting  on  that  chair,  thinking  of  the  past, 
when  John  came  in  to  tell  her  he  had  invited 
Martin  and  Prosser  to  dinner.  He  had  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  laughed  in  his  jovial 
way,  telling  her  the  poor  devils  looked  hungry, 
.and  he  had  taken  compassion.  It  all  seemed 
like  yesterday :  John's  w^ords,  his  looks,  his 
loud  laugh ;  then  he  had  gone  away  with  his 
heavy  step,  which  she  was  to  hear  no  more ! 
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She  had  never  appreciated  him,  Nora  now 
thought  regretfully,  and  she  went  and  stood 
long  and  sadly  before  the  dead  man's  portrait. 
How  good  he  had  been  to  her,  always  good ; 
showeriog  his  generous  gifts  upon  her,  and 
always  speaking  to  her  in  his  kindly,  joking 
fashion. 

And  now,  and  now  !  Nora  turned  awa}^  from 
the  contemplation  of  her  late  husband's  homely, 
heavy  features,  and  went  up  to  another  picture 
hano^ino'  on  her  drawinc^-room  walls.  This  was 
one  of  Yyner's  best ;  one  for  which  John  Trelawn 
had  paid  a  heavy  price,  just  in  the  dawn  of 
the  painter's  rising  fame.  It  was  vigorous  i 
the  man's  true  and  passionate  soul  thrilled 
through  it.  How  often  had  Nora  gazed  at  it  f 
Gazed  at  it  when  she  was  the  wife  of  John 
Trelawn — perhaps  it  was  a  sin  then,  she  thought 
now — sin  for  which  she  was  paying  such  a 
heavy  punishment. 

Then  she  went  up  to  the  dressing-room,  where 
John  had  died — poor  John  ! — not  even  with  his 
hand  in  the  wife's  whom  he  had  so  truly  and 
tenderly  loved  !  It  was  all  very  sad,  but  a 
sharper  sorrow  was  in  Nora's  heart  than  the  loss- 
of  this  kindly  husband. 
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Yet  wlio  knows  ?  Did  a  vague,  undefined 
hope  still  linger  in  Nora's  breast  that  something 
might  happen  yet,  to  set  A^yner  free  ?  When  she 
had  asked  him  if  his  marriacre  was  to  be  soon 
at  Eoseland,  Yyner's  resolution  had  failed  him, 
and  he  answ^ered  that  he  knew  nothino;.  These 
w^ords  had  lingered  in  Nora's  ears.  There 
might  be  some  change — Miss  Blythe  might  see 
he  was  not  happy — engagements  w^re  often 
broken.  Such  thoughts  unconsciously  flitted 
through  her  mind  during  the  first  few  days  she 
spent  at  Warbrooke.  Then  she  went  down  to 
the  meadows,  or  rather  what  used  to  be  the 
meadow's  in  her  girlish  days,  where  she  had 
stood  hand-in-hand  with  the  handsome  painter, 
dreaming  her  bright  young  dream  of  love. 

Alas  !  the  meadows  had  disappeared  !  The 
manager  in  the  great  ironworks  where  John 
Trelawn's  wealth  had  been  chiefly  made  was 
master  now,  and  he  had  built  a  smart  new  villa 
on  the  very  spot  where  Nora  and  her  lover  had 
strayed  together  in  their  brief  Eden.  The  place 
had  vanished,  changed.  Where  the  wild  roses  had 
^Town  in  the  rustic  hedge — the  pink  soft  roses, 
a  withered  one  of  wdiich  still  lay  withering 
in  Nora's  desk — thin  ribbon  borders  of  gorgeous 
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lilies  now   presented   themselves  to   tlie  sun, 

Nora  turned  away  with  a  sigh.  Everything 
was  changed,  but  her  heart  was  the  same.  No, 
not  the  same,  never  the  same  any  more — 
sadder,  graver,  but  true  still  to  the  old,  dear  love. 

Nora  was  not  many  days  at  Warbrooke 
before  her  big  drawing-room  had  many  visitors. 
Wealth,  we  all  know,  is  the  most  powerful 
talisman  in  the  world.  It  opens  the  most 
guarded  gates.  It  influences  nearly  every 
human  heart.  The  knowledge  that  we  cannot 
carry  it  away  with  us,  that  we  can  only  pur- 
chase perishable  goods,  does  not  in  the  least- 
lessen  its  value.  We  bow  down  before  the 
golden  calf  with  the  most  servile  worship. 
The  people  in  and  about  Warbrooke  were  only 
as  other  people.  Nora  Trelawn,  with  her  vast 
fortune,  was  courted  and  run  after,  by  those 
who  would  not  even  have  bowed  to  Nora 
Sudely,  who  had  not  even  visited  her  as  John 
Trelawn's  wife. 

But  now  as  a  rich  widow — Croesus's  Widow 
— for  the  London  name  had  spread  to  the 
country  town — every  possible  attention  has 
showered  upon  her. 

Her  father,  sad  Henry  Sudely,  the  man  who-. 
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was  experienced  in  the  fruits  of  reverses  and. 
poverty,  could  not  lielp  smiling  bitterly  vrlien 
he  saw  carriage  after  carriage  drive  up  to  his 
door,  containing  visitors  for  his  rich  daughter. 
He  remembered  Avhen  these  very  people  had 
turned  their  backs  upon  him  ;  he  remembered 
the  cold  and  patronising  bows  of  some — the 
averted  eyes  of  others.  The  eyes  were  friendly 
now,  the  bows  kindly  and  familiar.  He  vv'as 
Nora's  father,  and  Nora  was  a  very  rich  woman  ; 
so  people  forgot  that  the  disgrace  of  poverty 
had  once  been  his  ! 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  attention  they  received,, 
both  the  father  and  daughter  were  still  sad. 
jMr.  Sudelv  had  suffered  too  much  ever  to  for^'ct 
it— for  he  had  somethino'  of  his  dauo-hter's 
tender  and  sensitive  nature,  and  Nora  was  sad 
when  she  thought  of  John  Trelawn — sadder 
still  when  she  thought  of  her  old,  dear  love. 

So  these  two,  sitting  with  every  comfort 
around  them,  had  shadows  fallino;  athwart 
their  luxuries  which  took  all  zest  out  of  them. 
The  feast  was  spread  before  them,  but  they  could 
not  make  merry  over  it.  In  the  dull,  big  house 
tbe  past  clouded  the  prosperous  present. 

They  were  sitting  thus  together  one  morning. 
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vrlieii  Walter  Yyncr's  letter,  to  announce  that 
Ills  wedding  day  v/as  fixed,  ^Yas  placed  in  Nora's 
Land.  Nora  read  it  tlirough^  and  made  no 
■outward  sign.  Her  father  spoke  to  her,  and 
she  answered  him  as  usual,  but  something  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice  made  Henry  Sudely — 
who  knew  the  signs  of  suffering  well — look  up 
over  the  top  of  his  newspaper  at  his  daughter's 
face.  Nora  was  very  pale,  but  apparently 
■quite  calm. 

"  Will  you  have  some  more  tea,  father  ?"  she 
said,  lifting  her  hand  for  his  cup.  Mr.  Sudely 
took  some  m.ore  tea,  and  the  breakfast  went  on 
exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Then, 
when  the  meal  was  over,  with  a  few  kindly 
words  to  her  father  and  a  smile — women  can 
smile  who  have  been  stabbed — Nora  left  the 
room,  and  went  up  to  her  own  bed-room, 
lockin^x  the  door  behind  her  after  she  had 
•entered  it. 

Shall  we  pass  by  that  locked  door,  and  leave 
her  alone  in  her  misery,  as  we  left  Vyner  with. 
Maro^aret's  love-letter  in  his  hand  to  fig^ht  out 
a  dard  strue^orle  with  his  rebellious  heart  ?  But 
it  was  not  a  dark  struggle  in  this  woman's 
breast.     No  hard,  cruel,  or  wicked  words  rose 
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on  her  lips.  She  entered  the  room  ;  she  flung 
herself  down  on  her  knees  bv  the  bed,  criishino- 
Vyner's  letter  in  her  quiveriDg  hands. 

"God  bless  him!  God  bless  him!''  she 
murmured,  and  that  was  alL  Then  chokino- 
sobs  came  to  her  relief ;  she  wept,  rihe  praved 
— prayed  that  all  good  might  come  to  him — all 
happiness. 

"  I  have  loved  thee  dearly,  dearly,"  she  said, 
kissing  the  crushed  letter ;  "but  it  was  not  to  be !"" 

Presently  she  again  ojDened  Yyner's  letter — 
again  read  the  words  it  had  cost  him  such  pain 
to  write  : — 

Dear  Nora, — I  received  your  letter,  and  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  I  think  that  the  friendship  you  have  so  generously 
given  me  is  prized  above  everything  else  that  I  possess,  I 
have  some  news  for  you  of  myself.  When  you  asked  me  at 
Eoseland  if  my  marriage  with  Miss  Blythe  was  to  be  soon,  I 
said  I  did  not  know.  But  circumstances — very  sad  circum- 
stances— have  occurred  in  her  family,  and  on  this  account 
Major  Blythe  and  Margaret  both  wish  the  marriage  to  take^ 
place  at  once.  It  is  arranged  for  the  18th  of  this  month. 
Dear  Xora,  will  you  be  kind  to  my  wife  ?  She  is  a  good 
woman.  It  is  not  her  fault — all  the  pain  that  has  happened  to 
us.  It  is,  as  you  know,  the  fault  of  a  woman  I  can  never 
forgive — your  aunt,  Lady  Stainbrooke.  But  I  must  not  re- 
vive such  sad  memories.  God  bless  you,  dear  Xora  I  That 
you  may  be  happy,  is  my  most  earnest  prayer. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  D.  Yyner. 
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A  few  liours  after  receiving  this  letter,  Nom 
telegraphed  to  lier  jeweller  in  tovv^i  to  send  her 
down  by  an  express  messenger  some  very  hand- 
some diamonds,  lockets,  and  ear-rings,  for  her 
to  clioosc  a  marriage  present  from.  Nora's 
great  wealth,  was  well  known,  and  tlie  next  day 
a  magnificent  collection  of  jewels  were  lying 
before  lier.  She  selected  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  of  them  all,  sucli  diamonds  that 
"Walter  Yyner  wrote  back  to  her,  when  she 
forwarded  them  to  liim  as  a  present  for  the 
bride,  that  they  were  utterly  unsuitable  for  a 
person  in  Margaret's  position  of  life.  "  They 
•are  fit  for  a  princess,  dear  Nora,  not  for  an 
artist's  wife,"  wrote  Vyner,  "  and  I  ask  you  ta 
give  her  some  mueli  more  simple  token  of  your 
regard  and  kindness.  I  have  said  nothing  to 
Margaret  about  them,  and  if  you  will  permit 
me  I  will  return  them  to  the  jeweller." 

To  this  letter  Nora  answered  in  a  few  brief 
Avords — 

i^otliin;,'',    clear  Walter,   can  bo  too  good  for  your  wife. 

Will  you  ask  licr  to  accept  my  gift  I 

N.  T. 

And  when  Yyner  drew  out  the  diamonds 
-again,  to  present  them  to  Margaret,  he  bent  his 
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lieacl  over  tliem,  and  for  a  moment  something 
glittered  there  as  well  as  the  shining  stones. 
For  Yyner  understood  Nora's  heart ;  he  knew 
that  her  tears  also  had  been  shed  over  the 
splendid  gift  she  had  sent  for  his  future  wife. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 


THE    BEGINXlXCr    OF    THE    HOME    EPIC." 


]\[argaret  was  perfectly  delighted  with  her 
diamonds.  Most  women  love  jewels  —  the 
beautiful,  glittering  atoms,  that  shine  like  stars, 
and  adorn  even  the  fairest  throats.  A  lovely 
woman  looks  lovelier  with  a  necklace  of  gems, 
and  a  plain  woman  can  look  grand,  imposing, 
almost  handsome,  in  her  circlets  of  wonderfully- 
hued  stones,  whose  beauty  seems  to  grow  rather 
than  to  diminish,  each  time  we  look  at  them. 

So  at  least  thought  Margaret  Blythe.  She 
Avas  never  weary  of  opening  the  handsome 
morocco  cases,  and  gazing  at  their  sparkling 
■contents. 

"  It  was  so  kind,  so  charming,  of  Mrs. 
Trelawn  to  send  them,"  she  said  to  Yyner. 
Then  she  went  up  to  him,  and  put  her  hand 
into  his  playfully. 
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"  So,  Walter,"  she  said,  smiling,  ''  this  lady 
and  yoii  were  once  Loy-and-giii  sweethearts^ 
were  you  ?  Well,  she  can't  be  what  poor  Nellie 
used  to  call,  in  her  childish  way,  '  soft '  upon 
3'ou  now,  or  she  would  not  have  sent  this  mag- 
nificent present  to  your  future  wife.  But  it  is 
most  kind  and  thoughtful  of  her,  and  shows 
she  appreciates  the  choice  made  by  her  old 
friend." 

Vyner  made  no  answer.  He  stood  looking 
at  Margaret  and  at  the  diamonds,  perhaps  a 
little  grimly.  He  knew  what  this  gift  had  cost 
Nora — not  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but 
]n  tears,  and  silently-endured  pain.  But  Mar- 
garet would  never  understand^  he  was  thinking 
— and  perhaps  it  was  well. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  know  such  nice  people,, 
dear  Walter,"  continued  Margaret.  ''  Of  course, 
Mrs.  Trelawn  will  invite  us  to  her  house,  and 
we  may  meet  people  there  that  may  be  of  great 
advantage  to  you." 

"  Really,  Margaret !  "  said  Vyner,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

*'  Well,  dearest,  do  you  not  want  patrons  ? — 
rich  people  to  buy  your  pictures,  and  give  you 
large  prices  for  them  ?     You  see  when  you  are 
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married   your  expanses  will   be  greater   than 
hitherto." 

With  difficulty  Yyner  suppressed  his  impa- 
tience. He  made  some  commonplace  remark  ; 
he  turned  away.  What  was  the  good  of  arguing 
with  Margaret  ?  She  was  sure  to  make  some 
answer  that  worried  him ;  and  so,  gloomy, 
dissatisfied,  and  unhappy,  Vyner  awaited  his 
Avedding  day. 

But  Margaret's  elation,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  diamonds,  was  almost  boundless.  She  sent 
for  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Saunders,  to  see  them  ; 
she  hoasted  of  her  Walter's  intimacy  with  the 
rich  Mrs.  Trelawn. 

Poor  Mrs.  Saunders  admired  the  diamonds 
heartily,  and  then  a  tear  stole  into  her  kindly 
eyes. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  with  a  little  whimper, 
pulling  out  her  handkerchief,  ''  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  poor  Nellie,  when  I  look  at  them. 
Miss  Margaret.  Ay,  she  would  have  had  her 
diamonds  too,  if  she'd  lived  to  marry  my  James." 

"  Oh,  dear !  Mrs.  Saunders,  do  not  say  if  she 
had  lived,"  said  Margaret,  with  some  real  feel- 
ing, ''  I  am  sure,  certain,  my  dear  young  sister 
is  yet  alive." 
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Mrs.  Saunders  shook  lier  lie  ad. 

"  I  don't  wisli  to  be  a  wet  blanket,  at  the 
thne  of  your  wedding,  ]\[iss  Margaret/'  she 
said,  '•'  but  for  all  that  I'm  sure  Nellie  is  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  if  we  could  only  see 
down.  I  got  quite  a  turn  the  other  day,  d'ye 
know,  when  I  was  j^assing  a  shop  near  Victoria 
Station — it  was  at  some  eels — all  slimy,  twisty 
thing's,  wrio'O'lino'  about  a  dish,  and  I  thouofht 
of  poor  Nellie,  and  how  maybe  these  horrid 
•eels  might  be  wriggling  about  her  at  that  very 
minute,  and  it  gave  me  quite  a  turn,  indeed  it 
did  ! " 

"  Oh,  ]^>Irs.  Saunders  !  hov/  dreadful — what  a 
dreadful  idea ! " 

"  Wasn't  it !  I  told  James  about  it,  and  he 
said  it  made  him  quite  ill,  poor  fellow,  and  he 
called  for  some  brandy  and  soda  at  once.  But 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  it's  true — Nellie's 
lyiug  in  the  mud  and  slime  at  this  minute,  I'm 
certain. 

"  She  had  no  motive,''  said  Margaret,  un- 
easily. 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  but  we  never  can  account 
for  our  brains.  My  poor  dear  husband  used  to 
say  the  cleverest  people  were  often  half  mad, 
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and  sometliing  must  have  upset  Miss  Nellie, 
But  we  mustn't  talk  of  it  just  now,  when  you 
have  got  all  your  things,  and  so  beautiful  too. 
I  hope  you  haven't  got  a  dinner-set — that's  my 
present — it's  coming  to-day — and  my  Jame& 
has  bought  you  a  silver  tea-pot,  though  he  said 
he  did  it  with  very  poor  heart,  for  he  could  not 
help  thinking  of  Nellie." 

Margaret  kissed  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  expressed 
her  gratitude. 

"  You're  heartily  welcome,  my  dear,"  said 
this  kind  woman.  ''  I  am  truly  glad  you  are 
going  to  do  so  well,  and  I  only  hope  you'll  be 
as  happy  as  I  was  with  my  poor,  dear  man. 
But  there  are  few  like  him — men  as  a  rule  are 
a  little  bit  contradictious ;  but  you  must  just 
manage  as  best  you  can  to  put  up  with  it." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  said  Margaret.  "  Mr.. 
Vyner  always  agrees  with  me ;  he  has  the- 
greatest  dependence  on  me  in  every  way." 

"  Well,  I'm  very  glad,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Saunders  ;  and  so  she  was.  She  w^as  one  of  the 
simplest  and  kindest  of  women,  and,  as  we- 
have  seen,  an  absolutely  adoring  mother  to  her 
beloved  James. 

She  had  promised  to  see  Major  Blythe  every 
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day  when  Margaret  was  avray  on  her  wedding 
tour,  and  Margaret  felt  quite  sure  she  would 
keep  this  promise.  So  Margaret  continued 
busily  to  make  her  preparations,  and  tried  all 
she  could  to  cheer  her  father  during  the  last 
few  days  she  was  to  remain  in  her  old  home  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  Major  Blythe  per- 
ceptibly drooped.  The  dream  that  he  had  had 
about  Nellie  haunted  him,  and  he  was  always 
thinking  and  talking  of  her.  Far  away  in  the 
lonely  Glen  of  Strathearn  at  this  time,  Nellie's 
thoughts  often  stole  home  to  her  dear,  blind 
father.  Could  she  have  seen  him — the  old 
man  broken-hearted  for  her  loss — would  the 
love  for  which  she  had  sacrificed  his  love  have 
kept  her  from  his  side  ?  Who  can  say  ?  In 
this  world  opposing  sentiments  so  often  meet, 
that  the  scale  is  sometimes  turned  by  the 
smallest  circumstance.  As  it  was,  Lord  Sea- 
forth  deceived  Nellie  about  her  father's  state. 
He  told  her  he  was  well,  but  Nellie  knew  all 
the  while  he  was  not — could  not  be — happy. 

But  in  spite  of  Nellie's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance and  her  father's  depression,  Margaret  was 
happy.  She  was  elated,  triumphant.  The 
diamonds  had  set  her  up  on  a  pinnacle,  as  it 
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were,  near  whicli  none  of  her  former  companions- 
could  approach.  Art  students  and  governesses 
came  to  congratuLnte  and  admire.  In  other 
days  Margaret  had  made  friendships  among 
these  ladies,  and  it  was  the  crown  of  her 
joy  now  to  affectionately  patronise  her  former 
friends.  Her  own  opinion  of  herself  was  so  high 
that  she  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  her 
good  fortune,  but  some  of  these  less  lucky 
young  women  wondered — all  the  while  they 
were  admiring  the  wedding  presents — what  Mr. 
Vyner  could  possibly  see  in  Margaret  Blythe.. 
But  we  may  be  sure  they  did  not  express  this. 
Margaret  had  done  well  in  the  chequered  role 
of  life,  and  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  com- 
mendations of  those  around  her. 

While  Margaret  was  thinking  of  her  diamonds 
and  her  wedding,  and  Vyner  was  thinking  of 
the  dark- eyed  woman  at  Warbrooke,  the  dark- 
eyed  woman  at  Warbrooke  had  come  to  a 
sudden  resolution. 

"Papa,"  she  said  one  evening,  going  up  ta 
Mr.  Sudelv,  and  lavino^  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  calling  him  "  papa,"  as  she  used  to  do  in 
her  old  girlish  days,  ''  I  want  you  to  take  me 
to  Paris." 
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''  To  Paris,  my  love  ? "  said  Mr.  Sudely, 
looking  up  and  feeling  rather  surprised. 

"  Yes,  just  us  two  ;  I  don't  want  Aunt  Stain- 
brooke  to  go  with  us.  I  want  to  go  quietly, 
and  just  to  stay  as  long  as  we  like,  and  amuse 
ourselves  by  seeing  anything  Tve  fancy.  Let  us 
keep  it  a  secret,  and  go  at  once,  papa." 

**My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sudely,  tenderly,  "I  will 
do  w^hatever  you  like.  I  don't  know,  Nora,  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancy,  dear,  you  have  not 
been  looking  yourself  these  last  few  days." 

*^  I  have  had  headaches,"  answered  Nora.  *'  I 
fancy  the  air  here  does  not  quite  suit  me ;  and 
so,  dear  father,  let  us  start  to-morrow." 

Nora  felt,  in  fact,  that  she  could  not  stay 
in  the  dull  and  silent  house  at  Warbrooke 
any  longer.  Its  memories  w^ere  too  painful ; 
her  own  heart  too  agitated  and  unhappy.  She 
could  not  wait  here  for  the  pale  dawn  of  the 
18th  to  break  on  her  sleepless  night.  She  could 
endure  it  better  amid  the  stir  and  din  of  a  great 
city — anywhere,  anyw^here  but  at  Warbrooke. 

So  she  and  her  father  left  Warbrooke.  She  did 
not  go  to  her  own  house  at  South  Kensington  as 
they  passed  through  London,  but  to  an  hotel. 
Lady  Stainbrooke  and  the  General  w^ere  again 
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located  at  South  Kensins^ton,  and  Nora  did  not 
wish  for  Lady  Stainbrooke's  company  in  her 
present  mood.  Her  quiet,  broken  -  spirited 
father  suited  her  better. 

Lady  Stainbrooke,  however,  was  anything 
but  pleased  when  she  heard  her  rich  niece, had 
o;one  to  Paris  without  her. 

*'  It  is  selfish  of  Nora,"  she  screamed  in  her 
Oeneral's  deaf  ear,  "  and  I  hate  selfishness." 

The  old  soldier  chuckled,  for  he  was  too 
rheumatic  at  the  time  to  have  borne  the  journey 
to  Paris. 

'^  Selfishness  is  a  very  general  fault,  isn't 
it,  madam  ? "  he  said,  showing  his  yellow  false 
teeth,  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  smile. 

"  Nora  never  can  repay  me,"  continued  Lady 
Stainbrooke.  ''  I  made  her.  She  was  a  pauper, 
an  absolute  pauper^  till  I  took  her  up,  and  per- 
suaded poor  John  Trelawn  to  marry  her.  I 
never  could  feel  under  the  least  oblio-ation  to 
Nora,  whatever  I  accepted  from  her — every- 
thing she  has  came  through  me." 

'^  Except  her  good  looks,"  again  smiled  the 
General. 

"  She  has  no  particular  good  looks  that  I  can 
see  ! "   snapped    Lady   Stainbrooke.     **  I  shall 
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write  and  tell  her  I  think  her  conduct  is  selfish 
in  not  inviting  me  to  accompany  them  to  Paris. 
I  require  a  little  change  when  I  am  so  much 
with  you." 

The  General  either  did  not,  or  pretended  he 
did  not,  hear  the  last  remark,  and  Lady  Stain- 
brooke  was  really  too  wise  a  woman  to  write 
and  tell  her  rich  niece  she  was  selfish.  She 
wrote  and  gave  her  a  pretty  broad  hint  that 
she  would  like  to  join  them  in  Paris,  but  Nora 
took  no  notice  of  this  hint  except  to  show  the 
letter  that  contained  it  to  her  father,  with  a 
smile. 

The  father  and  daughter  were  thus  together 
in  Paris,  alone.  Nora  was  very  kind  to  her 
father  ;  she  took  him  about,  she  tried  to 
amuse  him,  though  all  the  while  the  sharp  pain 
in  her  own  heart  grew  sharper,  as  each  hour 
that  passed  brought  nearer  and  nearer  Vjner's 
wedding  day. 

Each  day  simply  marked  down  in  the  almanac 
of  the  passing  year  is  yet  an  epoch  in  many 
lives.  "  On  that  day  my  John  was  born,"  says 
the  fond  mother.  ^*  Ah  !  on  the  same  sad  day 
poor  Harry  died,"  sighs  the  mourner.  "  It  was 
our  wedding  day,"  says  the  smiling  wife. 
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So  tliis  18  til  of  September,  on  wMcli  the  sun 
rose  and  went  down  unmarked  and  unnoticed 
by  millions  and  millions  of  God's  creatures,  was 
a  day  set  apart  and  always  to  be  remembered 
by  three  at  least  of  those  whose  acquaintances 
we  have  made. 

Nora — in  her  gaily -decorated  Parisian  bed- 
room— awoke  from  a  brief  sleep  into  which  she 
had  fallen  after  a  very  restless  night,  in  its 
earliest  dawn.  She  awoke  with  a  painful  im- 
pending sense  of  ill — then  she  remembered  this 
was  Walter  Vyner's  wedding  day,  and  now  she 
was  parted  from  him  for  ever  and  ever.  She 
turned  her  head  upon  her  pillows  with  a  moan. 
What  was  her  wealth,  what  was  everything  to 
her  now  ?  she  thought — better  to  have  been 
forced  to  get  up  and  work  for  her  daily  bread 
— better  an}i:hing  than  to  lie  thinking  there  1 

Vyner  awoke  grave,  sad,  and  perhaps  a  little 
impatient.  He  got  up  and  dressed  himself, 
and  went  into  his  studio.  Again  he  stood 
before  the  picture  of  his  "  Eve,"  looking  at  it 
long  and  tenderly.  Then  almost  the  same 
words  in  which  Nora  had  spoken  of  him  rose  on 
liis  lips. 

''  I  have  loved  her  most  dearly ! "  he  said. 
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''but  it  was  not  to  be."  And  be  took  tbe  23ictiire 
from  tbe  wall,  and  baving  carefally  packed  it, 
locked  it  away  in  a  closet  in  tbe  room. 

At  tbis  very  moment  Margaret  Blytbe  was 
standing  gazing  at  berself  witb  great  satisfaction 
in  ber  looking-glass.  Sbe  was  tastefully  tbougb 
not  expensively  dressed,  for  Margaret  bad  good 
taste,  and  in  ber  ears  and  round  ber  neck 
^'littered  tbe  splendid  diamond  ornaments  tbat 
.Nora  bad  sent  ber  as  a  wedding  present. 

Her  oblique-eyed  maiden,  Hatton,  was  in 
attendance  on  ber,  squinting  even  worse  tban 
usual. 

*'You  look  beautiful,  miss,"  said  Hatton, 
admiringly.  '*  But  it*s  tbe  clotbes  tbat  does 
it." 

■"  And  youll  be  sure  to  be  very  attentive  to 
my  dear  fatber,  Hatton  ? "  said  Margaret  tbe 
next  minute. 

"  Ob,  yes  !  miss,  I'll  look  after  tbe  old  gentle- 
man all  rigbt,"  replied  Hatton.  "  Not  tbat  I 
tbink  tbat  be'll  ever  get  over  Miss  Nellie." 

"  Husb  !  do  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Margaret 
^'  Tbere  is  a  cab  driving  up — it  is  Walter — Mr. 
Vyner.     Run,  Hatton,  and  open  tbe  door." 
.   Hatton  did  run  and  open  tbe  door,  but  it 
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was  not  the  bridegroom,  but  kind  Mrs.  Saunders 
come  "  to  have  a  look  at  the  bride,"  as  she 
expressed  it.  The  bridegroom,  however,  arrived 
in  due  time;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  he  and 
Margaret  were  standing  together  before  tho 
altar  of  a  neighbouring  church,  plighting  their 
"  troth "  to  each  other,  and  exchanging  vows 
which  one  of  them  knew  at  least  were  binding 
to  his  honour,  but  not  his  heart. 

"  Till  death  do  us  two  part."  Ah  I  in  life  they 
were  already  parted — between  them  stood  the 
vast  difference  of  a  generous  and  ungenerous- 
mind. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONTINUATION   OF    "THE   HOME   EPIC." 

Margaret  liad  always  fixed  to  go  to  Paris  for 
iier  wedding  tour.  She  had  never  been  there, 
and  she  considered  it  the  proper  thing  to  do,  to 
go  there,  and  Margaret  always  tried  to  do  what 
she  considered  proper. 

Thus  she  had  asked  Yyner  to  go  to  Paris. 
Yyner,  who  did  not  in  the  least  care  where  they 
went,  made  no  objections.  He  had  no  know- 
ledo^e  of  the  movements  of  Nora  Trelawn  at 
this  time,  and  perhaps  naturally  concluded  she 
was  still  at  Warbrooke  with  her  father.  Had 
he  known  that  she  was  in  Paris,  Margaret 
would  not  have  succeeded  in  her  ambition  of 
visiting  that  city  after  her  wedding.  As  it  w^as, 
he  had  smiled  good-naturedly  and  promised  to 
take  Margaret  if  she  wished  to  go.  For  he  had 
resolved   to   do   his   best   to   make  Margaret 
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happy ;  no  man  ever  started  on  Lis  married  lifa 
with  more  unselfish  thoughts  and  resolves  than 
Vyner. 

But  before  they  started  on  their  journey^ 
Major  Biythe  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  hi& 
new  son-in-law.  Upstairs,  Margaret,  excited 
and  happy,  was  changing  her  white  dress  for 
her  travelling  one.  Downstairs  the  blind  Major 
was  counting  over  with  trembling  hands  a  small 
sum  of  money  which  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  bank  the  day  before,  and  which  literally 
was  the  savings  of  his  whole  life-time. 

"  Vyner,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  say  something 
to  you."  And  so  Vyner  followed  the  Major 
into  the  shabby  little  room  which  Margaret 
designated  as  his  "  study." 

*'  I  can't  think  of  anything  else,  Vyner,*' 
began  the  old  soldier  in  trembling  accents. 
"Even  to-day,  Margaret's  wedding-day  (and 
she's  been  a  good  daughter,  and  a  help  and 
comfort  to  me  always),  but  even  to-day  I  can't 
help  thinking  of  Nellie.  Something,  I'm  always 
afraid,  is  happening  to  the  child.  I  wake  in 
the  night  shivering — always  thinking  of  ber. 
Now,  Vyner,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me.     You  are  going  to  Paris,  and  the  police 
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tliere  are  wonderfully  sharp  fellows,  and  who 
knows  ?  she  may  be  there  !  I  want  you  to  make 
enquiries — here  is  the  money,  Vyner — can't  lay 
it  out  better  than  in  seeking  my  child." 

Vyner  gently  put  back  the  Major's  hand. 

"  I  will  make  enquiries,"  he  said  kindly.  *'  I 
will  do  everythiDg  I  can — but  I  don't  want  any 
money.  Major.  No,  I  won't  take  it."  (The 
Major  was  pressing  his  notes  into  Yyner's 
hand.)  *'Do  you  think  I  won't  do  everything 
I  can  ?  Poor  little  Nellie — poor  girl  !  No, 
Major,  I  do  not  fancy  she  is  in  Paris,  but  still 
one  never  can  tell,  and,  as  you  say,  the  police 
■are  sharp  fellows  there,  and  I  will  make  every 
enquiry." 

The  Alajor  wrung  Vyner's  hand. 

'*  From  the  time  she  was  born,"  he  said  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  she — she  was  my  darling  and 
my  pride.  Perhaps  I  loved  her  too  much — 
but  she  seemed  to  love  me  too."  And  a  sob 
interrupted  the  Major's  words. 

''I  am  sure  she  did,"  said  Vyner  feelingly, 
^'It  will  all  come  right  yet.  Do  you  know 
what  my  theory  is.  Major,  about  her  disap- 
pearance ?  I  fancy  she  has  married  some 
one   who    wishes   the  marriage  to  be  kept  a 
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secret ;  but  some  day  I  hope  Nellie  will  return." 

The  Major  sliook  his  head  despondingly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  I  did  think  once 
about  Lord  Seaforth ;  but,  as  you  know,  Mar- 
garet went  to  his  mother's,  and  the  young  man 
had  never  been  from  home.  No  ;  I  fear  some- 
thing dreadful  has  haj^pened  to  Nellie  ;  if  not^ 
she  would  never  let  her  father  suffer  as  I  do — 
she  must  know  she  is  breaking  my  heart. "  And 
once  more  a  sob  choked  the  poor  Major's  utter- 
ance. 

Vyner  was  affected.  He  spoke  hopefully  and 
sympathisingly  to  the  old  man,  again  promising 
to  make  every  exertion  to  discover  Nellie  while 
he  and  Margaret  were  in  Paris.  And  he  kept 
this  promise — a  promise  which,  as  we  know,  was 
utterly  useless  as  regards  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  given. 

Vyner,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  he  did  all  he  could.  Margaret 
even  shook  her  head,  in  her  gentle,  deprecating 
way,  and  told  him  he  was  spending  far  too  much 
money  on  what  she  feared  was  a  very  hopeless 
search. 

"It  is  to  please  your  father,  Margaret," 
answered  Vyner,  rather  sharply.     But  he  did 
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not  add  that  he  thought  that  she  had  been 
spending  too  much  money  among  the  tempting 
«hops  of  Paris  on  useless  finery. 

The  prudent  and  economical  Margaret  had, 
in  fact,  been  a  little  led  away  by  the  excitement 
of  her  new  position.  To  have  plenty  of  money 
in  her  purse,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  distinguished 
man,  was  certainly  a  great  change  to  a  girl,  or 
rather  a  woman,  who  had  been  forced  to  con- 
sider how  she  could  make  the  best  use  of  every 
sixpence  before  she  spent  it.  So  Margaret  had 
bouo-ht  various  thin^^s  that  she  could  have 
actually  done  without,  since  she  had  been  in 
Paris.  But  her  unusual  extravagance  and  her 
visit  there  came  to  a  very  sudden  end. 

One  day  while  walking  down  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  with  her  husband,  Margaret  took  a 
fancy  to  a  beautifully  and  artistically  arranged 
bouquet  in  the  window  of  a  florist. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  afford  to  be  so  extra- 
vagant as  to  buy  it,  Walter  ? "  said  the  bride, 
looking  smilingly  up  in  the  bridegroom's  face. 

Vyner  smiled  in  return. 

''I  will  buy  it  for  you,  if  you  like,"  he  said.  And 
Margaret,  looking  bright,  happy,  and  handsome, 
entered  the  shop,  followed  by  her  husband. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  shop  a  lady  in  black 
was  standino;  bendiner  over  some  lilies  in  a  vase,, 
and  giving  some  orders  to  the  shopwoman. 
She  did  not  turn  round  as  Margaret  and  Vyner 
entered,  but  an  old,  grey-haired,  bent  man,  who 
was  with  her,  did.  Yyner  glanced  carelessly 
at  these  occupants  of  the  sho}^  as  he  went  in 
but,  as  the  old  man  turned  round,  Vyner  half 
started  and  grew  a  little  pale. 

The  old  man,  too,  recognising  Vyner,  touched 
the  arm  of  the  lady  in  black,  and  whispered  a 
few  words  in  her  ear.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
start,  almost  a  gasp,  she  turned  round.  It  was 
Nora  Trelawn ;  and  this  unexpected  meeting 
with  Vyner  and  his  newly-made  wife  for  a 
moment  or  two  almost  completely  overcame  her. 

She  turned  pale,  her  brow  grew  clammy,  her 
lips  white.  Vyner  also  was  greatly  agitated. 
But  with  a  strong  effort  he  recovered  himself^ 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  advanced  to 
the  end  of  the  shop  where  Nora  and  her  father 
were  standing. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Sudely  ? "  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

Nora  by  this  time  was  almost  fainting. 
Vyner   saw  she    could  no  longer  stand,   and 
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silently  placing  a  seat  for  her,  said  a  few 
common-place  words. 

"  The  scent  of  these  lilies — "  gasped  Nora, 
now  whiter  than  the  flowers. 

"  They  are  very  overpowering,"  said  YjTier. 
He  then  turned  away,  and  began  talking  quietly 
to  Mr.  Sudely,  and  Nora  had  thus  time  to 
recover  herself. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  shop  Margaret  was 
holding  an  animated  conversation  about  the 
price  of  the  bouquet  she  had  coveted.  She  now 
looked  round,  and  saw  Vyner  speaking  to  a 
gentleman  she  did  not  know. 

"  Walter,"  she  called,  "  come  here  and  tell 
me  what  you  think." 

Vyner  again  crossed  the  shop,  and  after  a 
few  words,  paid  for  the  bouquet,  saying  to 
Margaret,  as  indifferently  as  he  could — 

''  Who  do  you  think  I  was  talking  to  ? " 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  know,  Walter,"  answered 
Margaret 

But  by  this  time  Nora  was  recovering  from 
the  sudden  shock  of  seeing  Vyner  and  his  bride 
— her  pride,  her  womanhood,  came  to  her  aid. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  crossing  the  shop, 
went  up  to  Vyner  and  his  wife. 
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"  You  must  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Vyner," 
she  said,  addressing  Vyner  in  rather  faltering 
accents. 

''  Margaret,"  said  Vyner,  with  grave  courtesy 
of  manner,  "  this  lady  is  Mrs.  Trelawn — my  old 
friend,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak." 

''  Oh  yes,"  said  Margaret,  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  Nora.  "  I  am  so  pleased  to  meet 
you,  Mrs.  Trelawn .  My  husband — Walter,  often 
speaks  of  you,  and  I  really  do  not  know  how 
to  thank  you  for  the  lovely  present  you  sent 
me.     But  you  would  get  my  letter  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Nora.  She  was  looking  at 
Margaret — at  the  woman  who  had  won  the  one 
thing  she  had  coveted  on  earth — and  as  she 
looked  she  sighed  softly. 

Shall  the  truth  be  told  ?  Nora  was  astonished 
to  find  Margaret  such  a  handsome  woman — for 
at  this  moment  she  really  looked  handsome — 
and  this  knowledge  gave  no  pleasure  to  poor 
Nora's  heart.  Vyner  had  never  told  her  the 
girl  he  was  engaged  to  was  handsome.  Could 
it  be  ?  thought  Nora.  Could  Walter  have 
deceived  her  ?  Perhaps  he  loved  this  Margaret 
.after  all. 

Nora  was  a  good  woman.     She  had  prayed 
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for  Vyner's  happiness — she  truly  wished  him  to 
be  happy — but,  but — poor  human  nature,  weak 
and  vain — would  she  rather  that  he  were  happy 
wath  a  plain  woman  than  a  handsome  one  ? 
Nora  would  have  scorned  such  an  insinuation ; 
she  w^ould  have  despised  herself  for  such  a 
thought.  Yet  there  it  was  !  She  sighed  softly 
when  she  looked  on  Margaret's  smiling,  hand- 
some, happy  face,  and  did  not  respond  very 
warmly  to  the  bride's  advances. 

"  I  am  so  pleased  that  ^YQ  have  met,"  said 
Margaret.  "  Did  you  know,  dear,  that  Mrs. 
Trelawn  was  in  Paris  ? "  and  Margaret  turned 
to  her  husband. 

*•'  Dear  "  had  not  had  that  knowledge,  or  we 
may  be  sure  Margaret  would  not  so  soon  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  her  husband's  old  friend.  But  Yyner  did 
not  say  this.  He  talked  a  little  more  rapidly 
than  usual  as  he  stood  between  the  two  ladies  ; 
he  bought  some  more  flowers — at  which  his 
Margaret  looked  a  little  uneasy — and  altogether 
he  did  not  behave  exactly  as  a  man  does  who 
feels  at  ease. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  most  uncomfortable  meet- 
ing.    Margaret  asked  in  her  calm  way  where 
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Mrs.  Trelawn  was  staying,  and  proposed  to  call 
upon  her,  and  pressed  Mrs.  Trelawn  also  to 
visit  them.  Mrs.  Trelawn  smiled,  and  said  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  do  so  ;  but  even  Margaret 
perceived  that  neither  her  smile  nor  her  manner 
was  very  cordial.  But  she  little  guessed  what 
even  that  cold  smile  cost  Nora ! 

Then  Nora,  after  standing  a  little  while, 
looked  round  at  her  father. 

''  I  think  that  we  must  go  now,"  she  said, 
and  she  offered  her  cold  trembling  hand  first 
to  Margaret  and  then  to  Yyner.  Margaret 
was  just  going  to  offer  to  accompany  them  part 
of  the  way  down  the  Boulevard,  when  with  a 
slight  movement  Vyner  stopped  her. 

''I  am  so  disappointed,  Walter  !  "  said  Mar- 
garet, the  moment  after  Nora  and  her  father 
had  left  the  florist's. 

''And  why  are  you  disappointed,  Margaret  ?  " 
iisked  Vyner,  who  was  not  thinking  of  his  wife, 
nor  of  her  remark. 

"  I  expected  Mrs.  Trelawn  would  be  pretty," 
answered  Margaret ;  "  but  she  is  not  in  the  least 
pretty,  and  she  looks  rather  worn,  does  she  not?" 

''  I  think  her  very  pretty,"  said  Vyner. 

*'  Do  you  really?  Well,  there  is  no  accounting 
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for  taste  ;  but  perhaps  when  I  see  more  of  her 
I  shall  begin  to  admire  her.  We  must  call  upon 
her  to-morrow,  Walter." 

But  Walter  had  no  idea  of  calling  on  Mrs. 
Trelawn  to-morrow.  However,  he  did  not  at 
the  moment  express  this  ;  but  when  the  morrow 
came,  to  Margaret's  inexpressible  annoyance, 
and  even  anger,  Walter  not  only  proposed  but 
insisted  upon  returning  to  London  the  same 
day. 

"  I  have  had  some  letters — I  must  go,  Mar- 
garet," he  said. 

"  My  dear  Walter,  you  must  really  not,"  said 
Margaret,  effusively.  "I  am  enjoying  myself 
so  much,  I  want  to  do  so  many  things,  and  I 
want  to  get  friends  with  your  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Trelawn."  And  Margaret  looked  rather  sharply 
a,t  her  husband. 

''  You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  friends 
with  Mrs.  Trelawn  in  London.  I  am  obliged 
to  go,  Margaret — business  calls  me  away." 

Margaret's  brow  clouded. 

"  What  business  ? "  she  said.  "  Surely  as 
your  wife,  Walter,  I  have  a  right  to  know  your 
concerns." 

*'It  is  something  you  would  not  understand 
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— an  old  arrangement  about  a  picture.  I  am 
really  obliged  to  go,  Margaret,"  answered  Yyner. 

"  But,  dear,  what  will  Mrs.  Trelawn  tliink  of 
US  running  away  the  very  day  after  we  met  her, 
if  you  are  such  old  friends  ?  " 

*' You  can  write  her  a  note  and  tell  her  the 
reason." 

*'  Is  this  the  true  reasou,  AYalter  ? " 

Yyner  frowned. 

''  My  dear  Margaret,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "I  wish,  as  you  know,  to 
consider  your  happiness  in  every  way  ;  but  if 
our  married  life  is  to  be  as  smooth  as  I  hope 
it  will  be,  you  must  not  oppose  a  thing  when  I 
tell  you  it  is  really  necessary." 

Margaret  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  role  of  martyrdom. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  more,  Walter,"  she  said. 

But  though  she  said  nothing  more,  she  mutely 
opposed  his  washes  the  whole  day  afterwards. 
An  hour  later  he  ^vent  up  to  her  bedroom, 
expecting  to  find  her  ready  to  start  (having 
settled  the  hotel  bill,  and  everything  down- 
stairs), and  found  to  his  surprise  and  anger 
Margaret  lying  on  the  bed  in  her  dressing-gown, 
and  with  her  haii*  unbound. 
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"  Margaret ! "  he  said,  "  why  are  you  not 
ready  ? "" 

^^    "  My  head  is  aching  so  dreadfully,  Walter ; 
I  cannot  raise  it  from  the  pillow,"  answered 
Margaret,  with  an  air  of  meek  suffering.      *'  I 
am  very   sorry  not  to  be   able  to  obey  your 
orders." 

"  What  nonsense,  Margaret  ! "  said  Vyner 
impatiently.     "  What  orders  did  I  give  you  ? 
I  merely  told  you  it  was  necessary  I  should  be 
in  London  to-morrow — and  so  it  is." 

"I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  thus, 
Walter,"  said  Margaret,  still  in  the  meekest  of 
accents.  "  I  shall  get  used  to  it,  I  suppose,  if 
it  is  my  duty,  as  I  always  try  to  do  my  duty  ; 
but  my  dear  father  made  an  idol  of  me  at 
home — my  words  were  law  there,  my  slightest 
wish  attended  to — and  the  shock,  the  first 
shock,  of  finding  it  is  to  be  apparently  so 
different  now,  has  brought  on  a  severe  nervous 
headache,  and  I  cannot  lift  my  head." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Vyner,  sharply  ; 
"  all  the  same  I  am  going  to  start — I  must,  I 
will  leave  Paris  !  " 

He    was    determined    not    to    stay.       He 
had  seen  and  marked  the  sudden  expression. 
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almost  of  anguish,  wliicli  had  passed  over 
Nora's  face  when  she  first  recognised  him  at 
the  florist's,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  o-ive 
her  this  pain  so  soon  again.  He  knew  quite 
well,  too,  that  Margaret  was  feigning  her  head- 
ache. She  had  got  no  headache.  Her  skin 
was  as  clear  and  her  eyes  as  bright  as  usual,, 
but  she  intended  to  make  Yyner  obey  her  as- 
she  made  them  all  obey  her  in  her  old  home, 
and  Yyner  was  not  the  man  to  do  this. 

He  was  a  man,  in  fact,  a  woman  could  lead 
with  a  silken  thread,  but  not  with  a  cart  rope. 
Margaret  was  trying  the  cart  rope — for  her 
discernment  of  character  was  not  fine  enough 
to  see  the  difierence — and  Yyner  declined  to 
be  thus  roughly  pulled  the  way  whither  she 
would  have  him  to  go. 

"  If  you  are  not  able  to  start,  Margaret,"  he 
said  a  moment  later,  quite  calmly,  but  with  a 
firm,  somewhat  hard  look  about  his  mouth,  '*  I 
am  very  sorry,  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to  leave 
you,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  you  will  be  well 
enough  to  follow." 

Margaret  at  once  rose  from  the  bed. 

''  In  that  case,"  she  said,  "  you  leave  me  no 
option — I  will  go."     And  she  did  go,  but  a 
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tliroDg  of  martyrs  amalgamated  in  odc  was 
nothiDg  to  Margaret  on  the  journey  that 
followed.  Poor  Vyner  !  Before  it  was  over 
he  began  seriously  to  consider  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  contradict  IMargaret  if  he  were 
to  suffer  for  it  as  he  was  doing  then.  "Whether 
it  was  from  vexation,  or  that  the  sea  was  rough 
as  they  crossed  the  Channel,  Margaret  became 
really  seriously  ill,  and  as  she  lay  pale  and 
uncomplaining,  Vyner  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  he  had  acted  like  a  brute  in  forcing  her 
to  undertake  the  journey  when  she  had  not 
been  well  enough  to  do  so. 

He  said  something  to  Margaret  about  being 
sorry,  but  Margaret  only  sighed.  He  tried  to 
be  very  kind  to  her,  and  still  Margaret  only 
sighed.  If  she  had  said  the  bitterest  things 
r^yner's  temper  could  have  borne  it  better. 
•  At  last,  when  they  reached  London,  Vyner 
proposed  that  they  should  go  to  an  hotel  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  their  own  house  was  made 
ready  to  receive  them.  But  Margaret  gently 
objected  to  this. 

"I  would  rather  go  to  our  own  house," 
she  said.  *'It  will  be  very  uncomfortable, 
must  be  very  uncomfortable,  but  still  I  would 
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rather  be  tliere.  Perhaps  you  had  better 
go  to  an  hotel — I  do  not  care  about  myself 
in  the  least  —  and  I  will  try  and  arrange 
things  as  well  as  I  am  able.  If  I  had  only 
had  a  few  days'  notice,  for  the  servants  I  have 
engaged  are  excellent  ones,  everything  would 
have  been  rig^ht — '*  and  as^ain  Margaret  siojhed. 

'^  Well,  we  must  try  to  make  the  best  of  it," 
said  Yyner.  "  Come,  Margaret,  we  must  not 
go  squabbling  into  our  new  home  for  the  first 
time." 

"  Squabbling ! "  said  Margaret.  "  Oh,  Walter  I" 
and  she  turned  away  her  head  as  if  Walter  had 
injured  her  feelings  almost  beyond  endurance. 

Her  prophecy  about  finding  the  new  house 
uncomfortable  was  fully  verified.  One  of  the 
servants  whom  Margaret  had  engaged  before 
her  marriage  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
house,  and  this  young  woman,  not  expecting  her 
master  and  mistress  home  so  soon,  was  giving  a 
little  entertainment  when  they  unexpectedly 
arrived. 

As  Margaret  and  Vyner  drove  up  to  the 
house  in  a  cab,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to 
see  the  drawing-room  windows  lighted  from 
within  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  piano,  touched  with 
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unclexterous  fingers,  the  next  moment  smote 
on  Margaret's  petrified  ears. 

She  forgot  her  illness,  she  forgot  her  role  of 
martyrdom,  in  an  instant.  She  jumped  out  of 
the  cab  unassisted  by  Vyner.  She  ran  up  the 
stej)s  to  the  door.  It  was  fastened,  but  the 
area  gate  was  open,  and  down  the  area  steps 
Margaret  went  with  the  fleetness  of  the  roe.  The 
moment  she  entered  the  house  she  saw  what 
had  happened,  and  the  next  half-hovir  was 
spent  in  alternate  indignant  reproaches  from 
the  new  mistress,  and  abuse  and  tears  from  the 
new  maid.  It  ended  in  Margaret  peremptorily 
turning  the  young  woman  and  her  friends  out 
of  the  house,  and  in  J\largaret  being  left  for  the 
night  without  a  servant,  and  having  hastily  to 
send  for  temporary  assistance. 
•3LThus  Vyner  and  Margaret's  home-coming 
was  an  uncomfortable  one.  The  house  was 
chill,  Margaret  was  irritated,  and  Vyner  by  no 
means  in  a  pleasant  mood.  But  by-and-by, 
when  the  gas  was  lighted  and  the  fire  burnt 
up,  things  began  to  look  a  little  brighter. 
Margaret,  however,  did  not  fliil  to  point  a 
moral. 

*' If  you  will  give  me  a  little  longer  notice 
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(A^  owv  niovoiuouts  aiunlior  iliuo,  doar  AValtor/' 
sho  sa'ul,  '•  I  trust  siu'li  a  Jroadful  scone  will 
novor  oi'ouv  a^j^ain." 

'•  \'orv  woll,"  laiiu'iuHl  A\nor  ;  "  in  fiitinv 
vour  cook  shall  liavo  tiino  to  got  lior  poliooiuaii 
out  bol'oro  wo  oouio." 

r»ut  though  ho  laughod,  \w  folt  tho  sting  of 
^argarot's  moral  all  tho  sanio. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE   STUDIO. 

It  liad  been  arranged  before  Vyner  and  Mar- 
garet were  married  that  one  of  the  rooms  in  her 
new  house  was  to  be  set  aside  for  Vyner's 
studio.  For  this  reason,  Vyner  luul  given  his 
consent  for  Margaret  to  take  a  larger  and  more 
expensive  house  than  he  otherwise  woukl  have 
done.  It  was  a  new  house,  and  was  situated  in 
a  pleasant  terrace  looking  on  Regent's  Parlv. 
l>oth  Vyner  and  Margaret  liked  this  neighbour- 
hood best :  Margaret  on  account  of  living  near 
her  father,  Vyner  because  a  little  colony  of  his 
fellow-artists  lived  there. 

Vyner  removed  his  pictures  to  his  new  studio 
the  day  after  their  arrival  home.  He  wanted 
to  be  at  his  work  again.  He  had  told  himself 
(when  honour  had  forced  him  to  keep  his 
jjlighted  word  to  Margaret)  that  in  future  he 
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would  live  for  work  ;  that  he  would  wrap  him- 
self up  in  the  ideal,  and  put  the  real  life  by  this 
means  further  away.  So  he  made  haste  to  get 
all  his  surroundings  settled.  Margaret  assisted 
him,  and  gave  her  advice  about  everything. 
This  Vyner  took  very  good-naturedly. 

There  was  one  deal  picture-case,  however, 
which  he  objected  for  her  to  open. 

''  Why,  dearest  Walter  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  I  don't  want  it  meddled  with,  that's  all/' 
said  Yyner ;  and  Margaret  noticed  how  Vyner 
carried  this  case  himself,  and  placed  it  carefully 
.ao^ainst  the  studio  walls. 

Then,  when  everything  was  ready  in  the 
room,  Vyner  gave  Margaret  a  hint. 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  work,"  he  said,  rising 
from  the  breakfast  table  on  the  third  morning 
after  their  return,  ''  and  whoever  comes,  Mar- 
o'aret,  mind,  I  can't  see  them." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Margaret,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm  and  smiling,  "no  one  shall  enter  the 
sacred  room  but  your  wife." 

*'And  my  wife  must  please  to  remember/' 
said  Vyner,  smiling  also,  "that  even  she  might 
.send  my  ideas  flying  out  of  the  window."  And 
with  a  good-natured  nod  Vyner  left  the  room. 
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He  sighed,  liowever,  as  he  entered  the  studio, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  loved 
his  work,  but  he  felt  dull  and  dispirited.  He 
commenced  to  paint,  but  somehow  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  rio;ht  hand  had  ''lost  its  cunnino-." 
But  he  persevered.  He  was  getting  on  better, 
when  the  room  door  opened,  and  in  came 
]\Iargaret. 

"My  dear  Walter,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know 
where  the  hammer  is  ? " 
Ty  No,"  answered  Vyner,  rather  impatiently, 
without  looking  round. 

'•'And  how  is  he  getting  on?"  continued 
Margaret,  going  up  to  her  husband,  and  affec- 
tionately patting  his  shoulders. 

"  He "  tried  to  look  pleasant,  but  it  was  a 
failure. 

"I  think  you  are  making  an  error  here," 
proceeded  Margaret,  standing  a  little  back  from 
Vyner's  picture,  and  beginning  to  criticise  his 
work. 

"  Come,  dear  Margaret,"  said  Yyner,  "  I  want 
to  get  on." 

But  Margaret  did  not  take  these  words  in 
the  sense  he  intended. 

"I   am  making  some  short  muslin  window 
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blinds  for  the  bedrooms/'  she  said,  "  and  I 
will  bring  my  work  here  in  a  minute  or  two 
and  sit  beside  you,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  you  a  little  with  the  drapery.  I  have 
a  splendid  eye,  they  say,  for  colours." 

'*  I  think  I  work  best  alone,"  Vyner  ventured 
to  suggest. 

''Oh,  but  I  must  get  him  out  of  all  these  old 
bachelor  ways  !  "  said  Margaret  playfully.  "  I 
mean  to  watch  whatever  you  do,  Walter.  I 
have  such  good  taste  that  you  may  depend 
upon  my  opinion." 

Margaret  then  went  away  to  fetch  her 
window  blinds,  and  Vyner,  with  a  ruffled 
feeling  that  he  could  not  subdue,  tried  to  go 
on  with  his  work.  And  this  little  scene  in  the 
painting-room  was  only  the  first  of  many  such 
little  scenes.  In  fact,  Margaret  was  never  out 
of  the  studio.  She  came  in  to  ask  Vyner  for 
money  ;  to  tell  him  of  the  smallest  things  that 
happened  in  the  house — the  misdeeds  of  her 
servants  being  a  favourite  theme — and  she 
worried  him,  until  one  day  Vyner  threw  his 
brush  in  a  rage  against  the  wall,  and  swore  to 
himself  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  bear 
it  any  longer. 
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No  one  but  those  accustomed  to  mental  work 
•can  understand  how  intensely  irritating  it  is  to 
he  constantly  interrupted.  Our  ideal  people  are 
about  us — we  are  living  with  them,  sharing 
some  great  crisis  of  these  shadow-lives — and, 
behold  !  a  head  is  thrust  inside  the  door — 

"  The  boy  has  called  for  the  milk  bill,  dear ; 
can  I  have  money  ? "  There  is  the  money,  but 
a  shadow-Hfe  perhaps  is  slain,  a  golden  moment 
vanished  never  to  return ! 

Yyner — sensitive  and  imaginative,  like  all 
true  artists — was  nearly  driven  mad  in  a  week 
by  Margaret's  perpetual  interruptions.  He 
tried  to  bear  it,  and  did  bear  it  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  then  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  nothing 
that  Margaret  could  say  would  induce  him  to 
-alter  his  determination. 

^•^  *'  It  doesn't  do,  Margaret,'^  he  said  one  day 
to  her,  "  my  having  my  workshop  here.  I  get 
interrupted.  So  I  have  re-taken  the  old  place, 
and  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  remove  my  traps 
back  again." 

Margaret  absolutely  changed  colour. 

**  You  have  re-taken  your  old  rooms  ?  "  she 
repeated,  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  Yes  ;  the  light  suits  me  better  there^  and 
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altogether  it    will  be  better.       So  you'll  get 

another  s])are  room." 

But  Margaret   was  too  deeply  offended   to 

think  of  the  spare  room. 

*'  I  could  not  have  believed  this  !  "  she  said. 

"  We  have  only  been  at  home  a  fortnight.     I 

have  been  w^orried  and  anxious — how  worried 

and  anxious  about   my  dear  father  and  the 

servants  I  have  never  told  you — and,  without 

consulting  me,  without  saying  a  word,  you  have 

re-taken  expensive  rooms  !  " 

'^  My  dear  Margaret,  do  not  be  absurd. 
Don't  1  tell  you  the  light  is  better  there,  and 
that  is  everything  to  me ;  and,  besides,  in  a 
house  one  is  always  getting  disturbed." 

* '  By  your  wife  ?  "  said  Margaret. 

"  By  any  one.  It  makes  no  matter  who  it 
is,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  good  w^ork  w^hen 
3^ou  are  constantly  interrupted." 

*'  You  should  have  told  me,  Walter,"  said 
Margaret,  "  that  my  presence  was  so  disagree- 
able to  you.  If  you  had  done  so,  you  might 
have  spared  yourself  the  expense  of  taking 
these  rooms.  I — I  am  sorry."  And  Margaret 
burst  into  tears. 

Vyner  tried  to  be  kind  to  her,  but  in  vain.    He 
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liaci  woimded  lier  self-love,  and  Margaret  could 
not  get  over  this.  She  wept  genuine  tears. 
She  even  hinted  to  her  father  that  she  was 
disappointed  in  Yyner  ;  and  as  it  was  also 
hurtful  to  her  self-love  that  Yyner  should 
oppose  her  wishes  in  any  way,  it  showed  how 
deeply  she  felt  injured. 

But  Major  Blytlie  gave  her  no  encourage- 
ment. 

"  You've  got  a  good  husband,  Margaret,"  he 
said,  "  and  you  must  not  expect  a  man  to  have 
no  will  of  his  own.  If  he  works  better  at  his 
old  rooms,  or  fancies  he  works  better,  he  is 
quite  right  to  return  to  them.  Try  to  make 
his  home  so  bright  when  he  leaves  his  work 
that  he  will  always  be  glad  to  come  back  to 
you." 

"  I  do  try,  father,"  said  Margaret,  with 
dignity.  "  Did  I  not  always  do  my  duty  ?  Is 
it  likely  I  shall  fail  in  it  now  ?  But  I  could 
have  helped  Walter — I  knew  I  could  have 
helped  him  ;  but  his  temper  is  so  excitable, 
and  he  exercises  so  little  control  over  it." 

"  I  think  he's  a  fine  fellow,"  said  the  Major, 
*'  and  you've  been  a  lucky  girl.  Ah,  my  dear 
Margaret,  do  not  make  miseries  of  trifles  like 
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these,  wlien — "     And  the  Major  gave  a  heavy 

Ee  was  alluding,  of  course,  to  tlie  great  and 
crushing  misery  which  now  always  hung  like  a 
black  cloud  over  his  heart.  For,  as  time  went 
on  and  on,  he  naturally  grew  less  and  less 
hopeful  that  he  would  ever  hear  Nellie's  glad, 
fresh  voice  afrain. 

Yyner,  of  course,  had  no  good  news  to  tell 
him  on  his  return  from  Paris.  The  old  man 
heard  this,  and  his  bowed  head  sank  <a  little 
lower  on  his  breast.  Yyner  felt  truly  grieved. 
Major  Blythe  was  altering  fast ;  his  grey  hair 
had  turned  almost  white ;  and  he  looked  so 
thin  and  careworn  sittino;  there  with  his  bent 
head,  that  Yyner's  kind  heart  grew  full  of 
sympathy. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  to  us,  Major 
Blythe,"  he  said.  ''You  know  how  pleased 
Margaret  will  be,  and  she  would  be  company 
for  you,  and  you  also  would  be  company  for 
her,  as  I  am  obliged  so  constantly  to  be  at  my 
work." 

The  Major  shook  his  head. 

*'  No,  Yyner,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  very  good 
— more  than  good ;  but  the  child  might  come 
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— who  knows  ? — may  come  ;  aucl  wdien  she  sees 
her  old  home  open,  she  will  know  she  has  been 
watched  and  waited  for.  But  suppose  she 
came  and  saw  the  old  home  shut  up  ?  Perhaps 
she  might  think  we  had  forgotten  her.  No  ;  as 
long  as  I  live,  I  will  keep  the  house  open  for 
Nellie." 

*'But  it's  so  dull  for  you  being  here  by 
yourself,''  said  Vyner  kindly. 

*•  I've  the  old  dog  for  company,"  said  the 
Major,  bending  down  and  stroking  the  lame 
collie's  Jiead,  for  Wallace,  as  usual,  w-as  sitting 
at  his  master's  feet.  "  He  understands,  d'you 
know,  Vyner,  that  we  have  lost  her.  He's 
always  listening  for  the  footsteps  in  the  streets 
— just  as  I  am." 

''  Well,  we  must  still  hope,"  said  Vyner,  rising 
to  take  his  leave.  But  the  dismal  picture  of 
the  old  man  in  his  lonely  misery  haunted  him. 
Even  the  dog  seemed  to  have  lost  his  sjDirits. 
The  dumb  beast  understood  that  all  brightness 
had  passed  away  from  his  master's  heart,  and 
so  he  hung  his  head  too,  and  grew  thin  and 
melancholy  from  sympathy. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

THE   PICTUKE   AND    THE   LADY. 

Margaret  did  not  give  up  the  point  about  the 
studio  without  a  great  struggle.  But  Vyner 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  quite  firm. 
Neither  tears  nor  smiles  prevailed,  and  at  last 
Yyner  used  an  argument  which  had  some  effect 
on  Margaret. 

''  You  know,  Margaret,"  he  said,  "  that  my 
income  depends  upon  my  success  as  a  painter. 
Do  you  wish  my  income  to  become  less  ? " 
*'  No,  certainly  not,  dear  Walter;  but  still — " 
'*My  dear  girl,  a  man  must  work  in  his  own 
way,  or  he  can't  work.  Painting  and  writing 
iire  not  done  by  machinery,  and  ideas  do  not 
run  on  wheels  at  our  bidding.  To  get  the  most 
out  of  our  brains  we  must  consider  them  ;  and 
mine,  I  suppose,  like  solitude,  for  they  won't 
-do  anything  in  company." 
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"  You  have  strange  ideas,  Walter." 

"  Perhaps — one  of  them,  you  see,  is  to  allow 
no  one  in  my  workshop."  And  to  this  idea 
Vyner  remained  firm. 

He  made  haste,  indeed,  to  remove  all  his 
own  peculiar  possessions  back  to  his  old  studio. 
Margaret  stood  looking  on  pensively ;  Vyner 
had  shaken  her  faith  somewhat  during  the  last 
few  days  in  her  own  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
she  did  not  understand  it.  Could  there  be  any 
reason  for  his  obstinacy  that  she  did  not  know  ? 
This  thought  occurred  and  re-occurred  to  her 
mind  as  she  watched  Vyner's  belongings  one 
after  the  other  being  taken  away. 

While  thinking  this  her  eyes  happened  to 
fall  on  the  deal  picture-case  which  Vyner  had 
objected  for  her  to  open  when  it  was  brought 
to  the  new  house,  and  which  was  still  standing 
against  the  wall  of  the  now  nearly  dismantled 
room. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  take  this  case  away, 
Walter  ? "  she  asked,  touchins;  it  with  her 
hand. 

Vyner  looked  quickly  round,  and  Margaret 
noticed  that  he  slightly  coloured. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said.     "  Don't  touch  it. 
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]\Targaret.  It  must  go  with  the  Last  lot  of 
thino-s.  I  will  sfo  now  and  see  that  everythino: 
is  put  right,  and  then  I'll  come  back  and  take 
this  case  and  whatever  else  is  left.  Good-bye 
for  the  present ;  I'll  get  settled  before  night,  I 
expect,  and  begin  work  in  the  morning." 

Vyner  nodded  to  his  wife  and  ran  down  the 
stairs  after  he  said  this,  as  a  cab  was  w^aiting 
for  him  at  the  house  door,  and  Margaret  was 
left  alone  in  the  deserted  studio.  She  stood 
lookino;  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  deal  case 
Yyner  had  told  her  not  to  meddle  with,  and 
then  she  went  up  to  it  and  examined  it.  It 
was  an  ordinary  picture-case,  but  Margaret  felt 
anxious  to  know  why  Vyner  had  requested  her 
not  to  touch  it.  She  stood  looking  at  it — could 
there  be  any  secret  about  it  ?  She  might  see, 
at  all  events,  she  decided,  as  Vyner  would  nob 
be  back  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Presently  she  went  and  got  a  light  hammer 
and  a  file,  and  began  opening  the  case.  It 
Avas  half  opened,  when,  to  her  annoyance  and 
dismay,  Vyner  unexpectedly  walked  into  the 
room.  He  saw  what  she  was  doing  in  an 
instant,  and  his  face  grew  very  pale,  while 
Margaret's  grew  very  red. 
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"Oh,  "Walter,  l3cack  so  soon  ?  "  said  Margaret, 
-trying  to  seem  at  case.  "  I  wanted  to  see 
what  you  had  in  here.  I  was  just  going  to 
take  a  peep  and  close  it  up  again." 

"So  I  perceive,"  said  Yyner,  very  grimly  ; 
and  he  went  up  and  took  the  picture  out  of 
Margaret's  hands.  "  I  asked  you  not  to  touch 
this,  did  I  not  ? "  he  continued. 

"  Eeally,  Walter,  if  you  speak  of  it  in  that 
way  I  shall  think  there  is  some  dreadful  secret 
-connected  with  it,"  answered  Margaret. 

"There  is  no  secret,"  said  Yyner,  yet  more 
grimly.  "It  is  merely  a  picture  of  my  own — 
a  picture  you  once  saw  in  my  studio,  when 
you  objected  to  a  dark  Eve." 

"It  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Trelawn's  face  ! " 
exclaimed  Margaret,  hastily.  "I  remember 
now — I  saw  her  once  in  a  carrias^e  before  our 
marriage,  and  I  recognised  her  face  in  the 
picture  you  called  '  Eve.'  Did  she  sit  to  you  for 
it,  Walter  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  took  it  from  memory,  as  I  remember 
her  lon^'  ao'o." 

"  She  is  very  much  changed  now,  that  is  all 
I  can  say.  I  thought  when  I  saw  her  in  Paris 
I   must  be  mistaken  about  this  picture  being 
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lier  portrait,  and  1  forgot  to  ask  you  about  it."^ 
Yyner  knew  when  Margaret  said  this,  she 
Avas  not  speaking  the  truth.  He  felt  unreason- 
ably angry,  too — he  admitted  this  to  himself 
— at  Margaret  having  attempted  to  open 
the  case.  After  all  it  was  no  great  sin,  but 
Vyner  was  so  augry  he  did  not  dare  to  trust 
himself  to  speak.  He  had  returned  home  for 
something  he  had  forgotten,  and  to  find  Mar- 
garet doing  what  she  would  not  have  done  had 
she  expected  him  back  so  soon,  disgusted  him 
more  than  anyone  cf  a  different  disposition 
could  imas^ine. 

He  bit  his  lips,  and  without  another  word 
carried  the  j^icture-case  containing  *'  Eve " 
away  with  him.  He  did  not  return  again  to 
the  house  until  dinner-time,  and  when  he  did 
the  frown  was  still  on  his  brow,  and  the 
miserable  feeling  in  his  heart  that  he  was 
bound  for  life  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  had 
not  one  sympathetic  thought. 

Margaret,  in  his  absence,  had  been  feeling  a 
little  uneasy.  So  Walter  had  taken  this  picture 
from  memory — the  memory  of  his  early  love  ! 
Margaret  had  immense  self- appreciation,  but 
still    she    felt    slightly    disturbed.       Walter's 
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manner  had  been  absolutely  rude  to  her,  she 
thought,  and  for  what  ?  She  did  not  under- 
stand  ^Yhat  had  chiefly  irritated  Yyner.  Had 
she  said,  ''  I  would  like  to  see  what  is  in  the 
picture  case,"  he  would  have  shown  it  to  her. 
But  that  private  "  peep  "  jarred  on  Vyner,  and 
he  felt  he  was  drifting  farther  and  farther  away 
from  Margaret. 

As  he  sat  opposite  to  her  at  dinner,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  of  all  he  had  lost.  He  had 
married  Margaret  from  a  feeling  of  honour — 
from  a  sense  of  right.  He  had  told  himself, 
that  because  Mr.  Trelawn  had  suddenly  died,  he 
liad  no  excuse  for  breakino:  ofl*  an  eno^ao^ement 
which  he  would  undoubtedly  have  fulfilled  had 
Mr.  Trelawn  lived.  And  he  had  intended  to 
^ct  rightly  to  Margaret — to  try  to  love  her. 
But  sitting  opposite  to  her  there,  he  knew  he 
never  could  love  her.  He  had  pitied  her  before 
their  marriage,  but  he  did  not  pity  her  now. 
Her  self  -  assertive  nature  irritated  him  so 
intensely  that  he  was  conscious  he  was  unjust 
iind  unreasonable. 

Margaret,  on  her  part,  felt  offended.  She 
thought  Vyner  had  been  rude  to  her,  and  that 
he  ought  to  apologise.    So  she  was  pensive  and 
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inclined  to  be  disagreeable  because  lie  did  not. 
Margaret  being  injured  and  Yyner  aggrieved,, 
a  tete-d-tete  dinner  was  any  tiling  but  agreeable. 

Yyner  felt  relieved  when  Margaret  rose  and 
said  slie  was  going  round  to  see  her  father. 
He  knew  he  ought  to  offer  to  see  her  safely 
there,  and  he  did  offer.  Together  they  arrived 
at  Major  Blythe's  door,  to  all  outward  seeming 
a  happy  newly-married  man  and  wife. 

And  so  in  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed, 
these  near,  yet  divided  lives,  continued  to  all 
outward  seeming  to  run  smoothly  on.  But  we, 
who  can  look  behind  the  veil  worn  so  decorously 
by  many  hearts,  will  know  how  far  apart  they 
really  were,  when  the  subject  of  the  half- opened 
picture-case  was  never  once  mentioned  between 
them.  This  subject,  this  little  quarrel,  might 
have  drawn  two,  really  dear  to  each  other,  even 
closer.  The  woman  w^ould  have  said  she  was 
sorry — perhaps  shed  a  few  not  very  bitter  tears 
— only  to  be  kissed  away.  But  Margaret  never 
said  she  was  sorry,  and  Vyner  did  not  forgive 
her.  He  sat  in  his  old  studio,  and  tried  not  to 
think  of  her.  He  tried  to  live  in  his  ideal  world 
— to  transmit  to  his  caiivas  the  bright  creatures- 
of  light  that  flitted  through    his   brain — the 
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noiseless  shadows  that  came  and  went  unseen 
to  all  but  the  painter  s  soul. 

They  had  been  married  two  months,  when 
one  day,  on  Yyner's  return  home,  he  found 
^Margaret  looking  a  little  excited. 

"  Who  do  you  think  has  been  calling  here 
to-day  ?  "  she  said.  *'  Your  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Trelawn." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Nora's  name  had 
been  mentioned  between  them  since  the  affair 
of  the  picture-case,  and  Vyner  was  conscious 
that  he  coloured — that  he  did  not  show  the 
indifference  that  he  usually  did  to  JMargaret's 
news. 

For  he  was  weary,  very  weary,  now  of 
the  lono;  evenino's  at  home.  Maro'aret  talked 
incessantly  of  her  servants,  incessantly  of  small 
things,  and  always  in  a  small  way.  No  generous 
thoughts,  no  generous  faults,  ever  made  that 
home  more  congenial  to  Vyner.  Margaret  went 
with  him  sometimes  to  visit  at  the  houses  of  his 
fellow-artists,  and  looked  very  well,  and  wore 
Nora's  diamonds,  and  was  quite  satisfied  with 
her  success  in  society,  but  she  was  always 
wearisome  to  Vyner. 
'  She  was  a  most  correct  and  proper  woman — 
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not  above  receiving  a  little  quiet  admiration 
when  she  had  a  chance  of  getting  it — but,  alas^ 
ala?!,  for  the  erring,  for  the  weak,  if  Margaret 
had  only  been  their  judge  !  If  a  speck,  however 
slight,  had  fallen  on  a  woman's  name,  Margaret 
brought  up  that  speck,  pointing  it  out,  holding 
up  her  virtuous  hands  at  it,  and  casting  up  her 
virtuous  eyes.  She  was  a  Christian,  of  course,, 
a  most  correct  Christian — going  to  the  most 
fashionable  church  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  doing 
everything  she  thought  she  ought  to  do — but 
she  did  not  walk  in  the  divine  footprints. 

Had  she,  however,  been  told  this  she  would 
have  thought  her  informant  was  mad.  She  could 
not  even  understand  the  gentle  echo  which 
these  divine  footprints  must  awake  in  every 
believing,  humble  heart.  He  who  but  bid  the 
sinner  sin  no  more  has  left  a  lesson  which  to 
many  of  us  is  hard  to  learn.  But,  few  judge 
their  fellows  as  severely  as  Margaret  Vyner. 
Perhaps  self-knowledge  helps  some  of  us  to  see 
with  more  compassionate  eyes.  Her  mind  was 
not  large  enough  to  comprehend  how  small  she 
was. 

*^  Mrs.  Trelawn  looks  even  worse  than  when 
we   saw   her   in  Paris,''   continued   Margaret, 
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speaking  of  her  visitor,  and  noting,  perhaps, 
that  her  husband  had  looked  eagerly  up  at 
Nora's  name.  *'  She  tells  me  she  has  had  quite 
a  serious  illness  there  ;  she  really  is  not  in  the 
least  good-looking  now." 

"  Her  expression  would  always  make  her 
beautiful,"  said  Vyner. 

'^Eeally,  Walter!  I  think  I  ought  to  l>e 
jealous,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  little  laugh. 

''  You  need  not  be.  And  so  she  has  been 
ill  ?  "     And  Yyner  suppressed  a  sigh. 

*'  Yes,  '  very  ill,'  she  said.  But  she  made 
herself  very  agreeable — I  think  she  asked  after 
jou — but  I  forget." 

*' Perhaps  she  forgot,"  said  Vyner,  grimly; 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  as  he  sat 
•opposite  Margaret,  he  was  thinking  perpetually 
of  Nora. 

At  last  he  o-rew  so  restless  that  he  started 
suddenly  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  going  out,  Margaret,"  he  said. 
-''Wilton  and  Hay  asked  me  to  go  to  their 
rooms  to-night — they  talked  of  going  to  the 
new  i^lay  at  the  Gaiety,  so  it  may  be  late  before 
I  am  back." 

''I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  of  this  arrange- 
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ment  before,  "Walter,  for  if  I  had  done  so,  I 
would  have  fixed  to  spend  the  evening  with' 
my  father — he  never  tires  of  my  company." 

"  Spend  the  evening  with  him,  by  all  means,, 
then,  Margaret.     Shall  I  send  for  a  cab  ?" 

But  Margaret  declined  this  offer.  She  liked, 
no  one  to  interfere  with  her  arrangements^ 
though  she  loved  arranging  for  other  people. 

*•'  I  will  amuse  myself  with  my  work,  or  I 
will  read,"  said  Margaret,  pensively.  ^'  I  can 
always  amuse  myself  at  home,  and  do  not 
require  excitement." 

"  I  do,  then,"  answered  Yyner.  "Good  night, 
Margaret. "  And  a  minute  or  two  later  Margaret 
heard  him  leave  the  house. 

He  felt  strangely  disturbed.  He  thought 
when  he  went  out  he  would  go  to  the  rooms  of 
his  artist  friends,  Wilton  and  Hay ;  but  as  he 
kept  walking  on,  the  idea  of  this  society  grew 
unendurable  to  him.  An  irresistible  desire  had 
in  fact  seized  him,  once  more  to  see  Nora.  She 
had  been  ill;  they  were  old  friends  ;  what  harm 
was  there  in  it  ?  Thus  he  argued  to  himself, 
and  the  end  of  his  mental  cogitation  was  that 
he  called  a  cab,  and  drove  to  Nora's  well- 
remembered  house  in  South  Kensington. 
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He  was  told  she  was  at  liome^  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  and  following  the  servant  that 
aad  admitted  him  up  the  staircase,  he  was 
ushered  into  a  small  drawing-room.  The  thick, 
soft  carpets  prevented  either  his  footsteps  or 
the  footman's  being  heard,  until  his  name  was 
announced. 

The  servant,  indeed,  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  into  the  room,  uncertain  whether  Mrs. 
Trelawn  was  there  or  not.  But  as  he  did  this, 
Yyner  saw  Mrs.  Trelawn.  She  vv\as  sittimi:  bv 
a  table  in  a  shaded  corner  of  the  room,  with  a 
book  lying  open  before  her,  but  she  was  not 
reacliug.  She  had  laid  her  head  wearily  down 
on  her  hands  before  her,  and  never  heard  the 
door  open.  In  another  moment,  however,  the 
footman  saw  her  and  announced  Yyner 's  name, 
and  then  Nora  hastily  lifted  her  head,  and  rose 
from  her  seat  to  receive  her  old  friend. 

She  coloured  as  she  came  forward,  and  then 
grew  pale. 

"  I  heard,"  said  Yyner,  who  also  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  "that  you  had  been  ill,  and  so 
you  see  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  to 
inc[uire  after  you." 

"I  am  pleased  to  see  you,"  said  Nora;  "always 
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pleased.  Will  you  sit  near  the  fire  ?  it  is  chillr 
to-night." 

So  Vyner  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  talked  to 
Nora.  They  did  not  talk  of  Margaret,  but  they 
talked  of  many  things ;  talked  as  those  talk 
whose  thou2:hts  find  some  echo  in  the  other's 
mind.  It  was  not  wearisome  to  Vyner  to  sit 
there.  He  told  Nora  about  his  pictures  ;  eyen 
about  unpainted  pictures,  whose  colours  had 
yet  only  glowed  in  the  painter's  brain. 

''  I  have  a  picture,  Nora,"  he  said  at  last, 
^'that  I  wish  you  to  see — a  picture  I  wish  to 
become  yours." 

"  Well,"  answered  Nora,  smiling,  "if  you  will 
tell  me  its  price,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
become  its  owner." 

Vyner  also  smiled. 

"  This  picture  has  no  price,"  he  said. 

"  No  price  !     How  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  mean  I  would  sell  it  to  no  one,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  accept  it — for  the  sake  of 
old  times  ! " 

Nora  moved  slightly,  and  coloured  slightly, 
bat  showed  no  other  signs  of  emotion. 

''  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  for  the  sake  of 
old  times  I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  your 
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iicture.  AVhen  shall  I  see  it,  Walter?" 
*'  Will  you  come  to-morrow  morning  and  see 
ic?  Did  I  tell  you  I  had  gone  back  to  the  old 
workshop  ?  The  light  did  not  suit  me  in 
Chester  Terrace — and  altogrether  it  did  not  suit 
me  I  am  in  the  old  quarters  ;  so,  will  you 
cah  there  at  any  time  most  convenient  to  you  ?" 
Kora  named  an  hour  and  promised  to  call. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  Yyner  and  his  wife ;  her  mind, 
indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  during  the  past 
two  months  become  used  to  the  idea  of  his 
marriag;e.  At  least  she  had  determined  to  hide 
— as  women  do  hide — the  feelings  of  her  heart. 
She  was  rich,  she  was  young  ;  life  ought  surely 
to  have  somethinof  better  for  her  than  this 
disappointed  love. 

So  she  had  told  herself  after  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  that  meeting  with  Yyner  in  Paris,  so 
soon  after  his  marriage  was  over.  That  meeting 
had  cost  her  an  illness — a  serious  illness.  She 
never  told  what  she  had  suffered  in  the  gaily- 
decorated  bedroom  where  she  had  lain,  turning 
her  restless  head  on  the  laced  pillows,  hating 
the  sun  and  the  flower-decked  walls,  hating 
her  life,  that  seemed  all  desolate  to  her  then. 
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That  time  was  past  now.  Her  illness  was 
over,  and  she  had  gone  back  into  the  world,  tc 
act  as  the  world  does,  to  live  as  her  fellows 
lived,  and  show  no  signs  of  grief  or  pain. 

She  therefore  promised  to  call  on  Vyner  at  his 
studio  the  next  morning ;  and  she  did  cad. 
She  asked  her  neighbour,  Lady  Seaforth,  to 
accompany  her,  but  Lady  Seaforth  was  pre- 
vented by  some  engagement  from  doing  so, 
otherwise  she  would  gladly  have  gone. 

For  Lady  Seaforth  had  returned  to  town  the 
moment  that  she  heard  Mrs,  Trelawn  was  there, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  to  arrange  a 
marriao'e  between  her  son  and  Nora.  The  clouds 
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were  darkening  very  fast  on  her  social  horizon, 
and  she  knew  that  unless  her  son  married  some 
great  fortune,  only  absolute  ruin  was  before 
them.  So  in  the  droary  November  weather 
she  came  back  to  London,  determined  to  effect 
her  purpose.  Seaforth  must  marry,  she  told 
herself;  you  must  marry,  she  meant  to  tell  he 
son. 

But  an  unpleasant  engagement  that  she  was 
forced  to  attend  to,  prevented  her  accompanying 
Nora  on  her  proposed  visit  to  Vyner's  studio. 
Nora  had  asked  Lady  Seaforth  to  go  with  her> 
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because  she  tliouglit  it  was  wiser  and  better  to 
do  so.  Was  Nora  turning  worldly  too  ?  She 
iras  living  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  at- 
mosphere slightly  affected  her,  as  it  afifects 
most  of  us.  iVt  all  events,  she  sent  in  a  little 
note  to  invite  Lady  Seaforth  to  go  with  her 
^'.to  my  old  friend  Mr.  Vyner's  studio,  to  see  a 
new  picture ; "  but  as  my  lady  was  engaged, 
Nora  saw  no  reason  whv  she  should  not  sfo 
^lone. 

She  went  in  her  well-appointed  carriage,  and 
Vyner,  who  expected  her,  who  had  been  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down  his  studio  waiting  for 
her,  went  down  to  receive  her,  and  presently 
Nora  found  herself  amid  the  artistic  disorder 
■dear  to  the  painter's  soul, 

"  And  where  is  my  picture  ? "  she  asked, 
smiling,  and  looking  up  in  Yyner's  face. 

"  Come  and  see  it,"  he  said,  and  he  led  her 
up  to  an  easel  placed  in  a  good  light,  on  which 
rested  the  picture  that  he  had  called  "  My  Eve," 
the  picture  of  Nora  in  her  girlish  days,  as  she 
had  stood  in  the  Warbrooke  meadows  lonor  asfo. 

For  a  moment  or  two  she  did  not  recognise 
herself,  nor  the  familiar  scene.  She  saw  only  a 
•dark-eyed     girl    standing    looking     wistfully 
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forward,  while  in  the  back  ground  the  sun  was 
sinkintr  —a  hisr  red  ball  of  fire — and  the 
evening  haze  was  creeping  from  earth  to 
sky. 

'"•  You  remember  the  spot  ? "  said  Vyner,  wh(> 
was  standing  behind  Nora. 

Then  Nora  started,  made  a  half-exclamation, 
and  looked  round  at  the  painter. 

"  Is— is  it  Warbrooke  ?  "  she  said.  "  War- 
brooke  as  it  was,  long  ago  ? " 

*^  Yes/^  answered  Vyner,  briefly. 

Then  Nora  understood.  A  choking  sensation 
rose  in  her  throat ;  tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  She 
could  not  help  this.  The  old  scene,  the  old 
days,  and  the  old  love,  all  came  back  to  her, 
Yyner  saw  her  emotions,  and  he  turned  away 
his  head. 

^'  I  want  you  to  keep  this,"  he  said,  in  an 
agitated  voice  ;  "  to  accept  it  from  me." 

For  some  minutes  Nora  could  not  answer 
him.  She  was  trembling  violently,  and  trying 
to  suppress  the  tears  that  would  well  in  her 
eyes  and  pour  down  her  cheeks ;  and  when  at 
last  she  did  speak,  her  voice  was  very  tremulous. 

''I — I — thank  you  very  much,"  she  said. 
*'  I  will  always  keep  it." 
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Nothing  more  was  said.  Yyner,  moved, 
agitated,  and  unnerved,  began  pointing  out 
some  other  picture,  and  as  he  did  so — ^just 
when  he  was  beginning  to  speak — the  door  of 
the  studio  opened,  and  to  his  surprise  and 
<ieep  annoyance,  Margaret,  his  wife,  walked 
into  the  room  ! 

Margaret  had  a  little  more  colour  on  her  face 
than  usual  as  she  advanced  towards  Nora,  but 
Jier  manner  was  quite  calm. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Trelawn,"  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand,  ''so  it  is  your  carriage  standing  at 
the  door  ?  I  was  coming  to  see  my  husband 
on  a  little  matter  of  business,  and  I  was  quite 
astonished  to  see  a  carriage  before  his  studio 
door,  as  I  know  he  only  admits  visitors  on 
especial  days." 

''This  is  an  especial  day,  as  you  see,  then," 
said  Vyner,  sharply.  Never  before  had  he 
been  so  angry  with  Margaret,  as  he  felt  at  that 
moment.  He  gave  an  uneasy  glance  at  Nora, 
but  Nora's  face  was  now  calm — grave,  pale, 
and  calm. 

"  So  you  have  been  showing  Mrs.  Trelawn 
her  portrait,  Walter,  I  see,"  continued  Margaret, 
looking  at  the  picture  on  the  ea-:el  that  Vyner 
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had  called  "  My  Eve."  ''  My  liusband  says  this 
is  a  likeness  of  you,  Mrs.  Trelawn,  when  he 
knew  you  as  a  girl  long  ago.  I  confess  I  see 
no  likeness  now."  And  Margaret  looked  at 
the  picture  and  then  at  the  original  critically. 

"  I  dare  say  years  have  changed  me  very 
much,"  said  Nora. 

"  Not  in  my  eyes,"  said  Yyner,  with  a  certain 
defiance  of  manner.  "  I  painted  this  from 
memory,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  portrait,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  think  that  Mrs.  Trelawn  has 
honoured  me  by  accepting  it." 

*'  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Margaret,  disagreeably. 

"  Your  husband  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,"' 
said  Nora,  with  some  dignity ;  ''  and  I  am  glad 
he  has  painted  my  portrait.  When  shall  I  send 
for  it  ? "  she  continued,  addressing  Yyner. 

"  You  must  not  send  for  it,"  he  answered, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  will  send  it  to  you.  But 
won't  you  look  round  ?  I  have  some  other 
things  here  I  would  like  to  show  you." 

Nora  walked  round  the  studio,  and  admired 
and  asked  questions  about  this  or  that,  just  as 
though  she  had  simply  been  there  to  admire 
and  ask  questions.  Then  she  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  said  it  was  time  she  was  returning 
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lioniG,  as  slie  expected  lier  aunt,  Lady  Staiu- 
brooke,  to  lunch. 

"  You  remember  the  General  ?  "  she  said, 
turning  to  Vyner.  "  He  is  so  ill,  poor  man  • 
His  rheumatism  is  worse  than  ever,  and  my 
aunt  and  he  are  staying  at  Buckstone  ;  but 
Lady  Stainbrookc  is  coming  up  to  town 
to-day." 

Vyner  having  expressed  himself  j)i'operly 
sorr}^  for  the  General,  Nora  shook  hands  with 
Margaret,  and  was  escorted  by  Vyner  to  her 
carriao:e.  Thev  said  nothino'  to  each  other  as 
the  painter  stood  a  moment  at  the  carriage 
door  about  the  disaoTceable  interview  that  had 
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occurred  upstairs. 

"  You  will  send  my  picture,  then  ?  "  said 
Nora,  leaning  forward. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Vyner  ;  and  then  they 
clasped  each  other's  hands,  a  warm  and  silent 
hand-clasp  that  needed  no  words  to  them. 

Nora  drove  direct  home  after  she  had  parted 
with  the  painter.  As  she  reached  her  own 
door  a  cab  stopped  before  Lady  Seaforth's,  and 
she  saw  Lord  Seaforth  c:et  out  of  it.  He  also 
saw  Nora  just  as  he  was  entering  his  mother's 
door,  and  he  at  once  went  back  to  speak  to  her. 
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''  How  are  yoii  ?  "  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  cordially.  ■"  My  mother  told  me  you 
were  in  town.     I  am  charmed  that  you  are." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Nora,  smiling.  "And 
where  have  you  spent  the  autumn  ? " 

"Like  a  certain  gentleman,"  answered  Sea- 
forth,  with  his  easy  smile,  "going  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  make  any  stay  in 
town  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

Nora's  door  by  this  time  being  open,  she 
nodded  a  farewell  to  the  young  lord  and  entered 
it ;  and  Seaforth  a  moment  later  walked  into 
his  mother's  house. 

Lady  Seaforth  was  waiting  for  him  and 
watching.  As  he  went  into  the  hall  she  came 
out  of  the  breakfixst-room,  and  held  out  her 
hand,  but  there  was  hardly  a  smile  on  the 
anxious  mother's  face. 

"Is  that  you,  Seaforth?"  she  said.  "I 
expected  you  earlier.  Come  in  here  ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

Lord  Seaforth  followed  his  mother  into  the 
breakfast-room  with  the  disagreeable  knowledge 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  going  to  hear  some- 
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thing  unpleasant.  He  knew  this  by  Lady 
Seaforth's  manner,  by  the  flush  on  her  face, 
and  by  a  certain  look  round  Iier  large  blue  eyes 
that  told  she  had  been  crying. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Cairns  this  morning,. 
Seaforth,"  commenced  Lady  Seaforth,  after  her 
son  had  closed  the  room  door,  '^and  things  are 
about  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  That  wretched 
Jew  who  holds  the  mortgage  on  Greystoke  is 
determined  to  foreclose  unless  he  is  j^^^^itl. 
Cairns  has  seen  him,  and  he  gives  you  six 
months — only  after  begging  and  praying,  and, 
well — the  report  has  got  abroad,  you.  know, 
that  you  are  likely  to  marry  Mrs.  Trelawn,  and 
Cairns  told  me — yes,  absolutely  told  me,  Sea- 
forth— that  he  only  wrung  the  promise  from 
this  wretched  man  to  do  nothing  for  six  months 
on  the  strength  of  this  report." 

"  Pleasant ! "  said  Seaforth,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  though  he  had  grown  a  little  j^^^lc 
while  his  mother  was  speaking. 

'^  It's  no  use  jesting,"  said  Lady  Seaforth, 
passionately,  "  or  sneering ;  it  must  be  done. 
Not  only  is  this  threatened,  Seaforth,  but  Cairns 
tells  me,  there  even  may  be  an  execution  in  the 
house.'* 
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Lord  Seaforth  made  no .  ansv/er  to  tliis 
appeal.  He  began  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  wliistling  softly  to  himself  as  he  went. 

''  Seaforth,"  continued  liis  mother,  with  deep 
emotion,  "  I  entreat,  I  implore  you  to  listen  to 
me.  This  lady — Mrs.  Trelawn — is  young,  good- 
looking,  and  very  rich.  What  would  you  have? 
For  my  sake,  oh  !  my  son " — and  this  proud 
lady  broke  into  passionate,  choking  sobs — 
''for  my  sake,  Seaforth,  do  what  you  can !" 

Seaforth  was  moved  by  his  mother's  distress. 
He  went  up  to  her— he  took  her  hand. 

'•'You  silly  old  woman,"  he  said,  "  don't  cry. 
But,  mother,  even  if  I  were  ready  and  willing 
to  marry  Croesus's  charming  widow,  how  do  I 
know  she  is  ready  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  she  would,"  answered  Lady  Sea- 
forth, eagerly.  "  Her  aunt.  Lady  Stainbrooke, 
has  assured  me  that  she  would.  Oh  !  Murray, 
dear  Murray,"  and  the  mother  kissed  her  son's 
cheek,  "  save  our  name  and  honour,  before  it  is 
too  late." 

"  "Well,  I'll  see  about  it.  So  you  and  the 
dingy  old  aunt  have  been  laying  your  heads 
together  ?  Well,  don't  scold  me  any  more  just 
now,  mother,  and  I  promise  to  go  in  in  earnest 
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for  Croesus's  widow.  There !  tliat  will  do  (for 
again  Lady  Seafortli  kissed  lier  son).  I  can't 
promise  to  many  lier,  you  know,  until  she 
gives  her  consent.  iVnd  now  I  want  some  of 
the  railway  dust  shaken  off  me,  so  I'll  say  good- 
bye for  the  present."  And  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile,  Seaforth  left  the  room. 

As  he  went  upstairs  to  his  bedroom,  his 
servant  Clayton  followed  him.  Seaforth  saw 
the  man,  and  turned  sharply  round. 

*'  Any  letter  from  Scotland  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Not  from  Scotland,  my  lord,"  answered 
Clayton,  "but  there  are  two  letters — in  the 
same  handwriting — Mrs.  Murray's  handwriting'^ 
(and  the  man  lowered  his  voice),  "but  they  have 
been  posted  in  London." 

Seaforth  snatched  the  two  letters  from  Clay- 
ton's hand  and  hurried  into  his  bedroom.  He 
opened  one  of  the  letters  hastily,  and  an  excla- 
mation of  auger  burst  from  his  lips.  Nellie 
had  WTitten  this  letter  at  Miss  Brewis's  rooms 
in  Belgrave  Eoad,  and  had  waited  and  w\aited, 
days  and  weeks^  heart-sick  and  w^eary,  for  its 
answer. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

MRS.    MURRAY. 

Whilst  Seafortli  was  reading  Nellie's  letters — 
reading  the  tender  words  impatiently,  yet 
lovino-  tlie  lovino;  woman  still — Nellie  was 
sitting  in  Miss  Brewis's  dining-room  in  Bel- 
grave  Eoad,  in  a  most  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 

She  had  by  this  time  been  three  weeks  under 
Miss  Brewis's  roof.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
she  had  had  just  enough  money  to  pay  her 
expenses.  Miss  Brewis,  however,  did  not 
impose  upon  her,  for  she  was  rigidly  honest  as 
well  as  rigidly  clean. 

'^No  one  living  or  dead  can  say  it,  ma'am," 
she  told  Nellie,  pressing  her  blue  lips  tightly 
with  conscious  rectitude,  "  that  I  have  ever 
cheated  them  of  a  single  penny.  No ;  I  may 
have  my  tempers — not  to  have  tempers  means 
more  than  mortal  strength  in  a  lodging-house — 
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but  I've  clean  hands  outwardly  and  inwardly,, 
and  the  Lord  be  thanked  for  it ! " 

She  had  also  her  ''  eyes  about  her,"  sho 
boasted,  and  those  green  enquiring  eyes  bad 
been  fixed  on  her  young  lodger  during  the  last 
three  weeks  with  very  mingled  feelings. 

And  during  these  weeks  she  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "there  was  somethino:  wronix 
about  Mrs.  Murray."  Joannah  Brewis,  having 
her  eyes  about  her,  saw  thus — 

A  young  woman,  ''  that  men  would  call 
pretty,  I  suppose,"  thought  Joannah,  "  sitting- 
day  after  day  watching  for  the  postman, 
listening  for  the  foot-falls  in  the  street  below, 
eating  one  may  say  nothing,  and  altogether 
behaving  totally  unlike  a  happy  or  even  a 
sensible  woman." 

Thus  frequently  reflected  Joannah  Brewis, 
as  she  watched  her  lodger.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  Nellie's  stay,  w^hen  the  poor  girl  with  burn- 
ing blushes  informed  her  that  she  could  not 
settle  her  w^eekly  account  until  "  Captain 
Murray's  arrival,"  Miss  Brewis  came  to  the 
conclusion  "  there  was  something  w^orse." 

Yet   a  vein  of  womanly  feeling — a  strange 
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entangled    vein  ^ — -ran    tlirougli    this     soured, 
slirewd,  suspicious  heart. 

"  Whatever  she  is,  she  is  not  brass-faced,  at 
least,"  she  told  a  neighbour  of  hers,  who  was 
the  wife  of  a  chemist  at  the  corner  of  Belgrave 
Eoad.  ''She's  some  shame  left  in  her,  and  that's 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  ladies.  But  it's 
not  all  right — I  don't  believe  in  the  husband 
— if  she  was  married  to  him  she  wouldn't  pine 
after  him  as  she  does  ;  married  folks  know  each 
other's  tempers  too  well  to  pine." 

"And  you  think  she  really  expects  him  ?" 
.asked  the  chemist's  wife. 

.    "Yes;  I  believe  she  is  watching  and  waiting, 
poor  soul.     I  warrant  he's  a  bad  'un  1 " 

"  Poor  young  creature!"  sighed  the  chemist's 
wife. 

"People  shouldn't  do  such  things,  then," 
snapped  Joannah.  "  As  you've  heard  me  say, 
Mrs.  Benson  (the  chemist's  name  was  Benson), 
when  you  can  get  a  decent  respectable  man  like 
you've  got,  who  doesn't  look  out  of  his  own 
house  after  ten  o'clock,  and  who  keeps  himself 
cjuiet,  and  doesn't  interfere  at  home,  but  pa};s 
what  he's  told  to  pay,  and  asks  no  questions, 
then  I  say  a  woman  may  be  better  married.    1 
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don't  say  slie  is,  but  she  mcuj.  But  if  this 
young  person  has  made  a  fool  of  herself,  and  I 
think  it  looks  very  like  it,  I  have  no  pity  for 
her." 

But  in  spite  of  this  speech,  Miss  Brewis  had 
some  pity.  She  would  not  admit  it.  She  had, 
in  truth,  no  pity  for  those  who  flaunt  and  smile 
under  righteous  censure.  But  Mrs.  Murray 
was  so  modest,  so  downcast,  and  apparently  so 
unhappy,  that  even  Joannah's  sour  virginal 
heart  felt  softened,  and  she  said  nothing  rude 
to  Nellie  when  Nellie  was  forced  to  inform  her 
that  she  could  not  pay  her  weekly  account 
until  "  Captain  Murray's  arrival." 

''  Oh  well,  ma'am,  it's  no  matter,"  said  Miss 
Brewis  ;  but  on  reflection.  Miss  Brewis  decided 
it  did  matter. 

"  And  do  you  expect  the  Captain  this  week, 
ma'am  ? "  she  asked,  during  the  course  of  the 
-day,  peering  with  her  green  eyes  at  the  fair 
face  that  blushed  so  deeply  at  her  question. 

"I  hope  so,"  faltered  Nellie.  ''I — I  expected 
him  before,  but  he  has  been  detained." 

"  So  it  appears,  ma'am.  "Well,  it  must  be 
^ery  lonesome  for  you  sitting  all  day  without 
any  particular  employment." 
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''I  hope  he  will  soon  be  here,  and  then  he 
will  take  me  out,"  answered  Nellie,  uneasily  ; 
and  Miss  Brewis  confessed  to  herself  she  "had 
not  the  heart  to  ask  the  silly  young  creature 
any  more  questions." 

But  after  this  interview  Nellie  wrote  again 
to  Lord  Seaforth.  This  letter  she  enclosed,  as 
she  had  done  the  first,  under  cover  to  his 
servant  Clayton.  Seaforth  had  told  her  she 
must  always  do  this ;  but  when  day  after  day 
passed  away,  and  no  answer  came,  Nellie 
finally,  in  her  despair,  resolved  to  risk  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  mother's  house. 

The  reason  she  had  received  no  answer  to  her 
letters  was  very  simple.  Seaforth  having  a  sum 
of  ready  money  at  his  command  (his  friend 
Strathearn's),  had  decided  on  taking  a  trip  ta 
Paris,  and  had  left  orders  that  no  letters  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  him.  He  wanted  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  as  his  letters  were  usually  of  any- 
thing but  of  an  enjoyable  nature,  he  left  them 
behind,  feeling  satisfied  that  Nellie  was  all  right 
in  the  Glen  of  Strathearn. 

But  while  Seaforth  was  trying  to  enjoy  him- 
self (for  grim  care  followed  him  uninvited  to 
Paris),  Nellie,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  "  all 
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right "  in  the  Glen  of  Strathearn.  She  had  fled 
from  Strathearn — fled,  frightened,  shocked — 
her  trust  and  faith  shaken  in  her  Murray,  by 
Strathearn's  wild,  impetuous  words.  Yet,  still 
she  tried  to  believe  in  Seaforth,  though  a 
shadow  men  call  doubt — a  creeping,  lurking- 
shadow,  apt  to  come  near  in  the  dark  hours  of 
night — had  stolen,  in  spite  of  herself,  into 
i^ellie's  true  and  trustful  heart. 

And  as  time  went  on,  and  no  letter  nor  word 
reached  her,  miserable  fear  as  well  as  doubt  had 
taken  possession  of  her.  Was  she  forsaken 
altoo-ether  ?     Had  Strathearn   told  the  truth  ? 

o 

Oh  God  !  if  it  were  so — and  Nellie  would  moan 
aloud.  Miss  Brewis,  perhaps  overhearing  these 
moans,  drew  her  own  bitter  conclusions  from 
the  despairing  sounds. 

At  last,  on  the  third  week  of  Nellie's  stay. 
Miss  Brewis  determined  to  take  active  steps 
regarding  her. 

"  Not  a  letter  has  come  for  her,  Mrs.  Benson," 
she  told  her  neighbour.  "Not  a  line  these 
three  weeks,  or  a  caller  of  any  kind.  My  belief 
is,  she  is  some  poor  fool  that  a  man  has  tired  of 
and  tossed  over !  Serve  her  rio'ht  for  bein£^ 
such  an  idiot  1 " 
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'*  I'm  afraid  it  doesn't  look  very  well,  poor 
tbini; !"  said  Mrs.  Benson,  who  was  fat  and  soft- 
lie  art  ed. 

"  Well !  it's  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  or  my  name 
isn't  Joannah  Brewis ! "  snapped  Joannah.  "But 
to-morrow  morning  I'll  tell  her  plainly  I  must 
liave  my  money,  or  she  must  go.  I've  no  family 
to  think  of.  Heaven  be  praised !  but  I've  myself^ 
and  I  can't  go  on  feeding  a  party  who,  for  all  I 
know,  ou2:ht  to  be  in  a  Mandalene  institution.'^ 

The  next  morning,  accordingly.  Miss  Brewis 
rose  up  determined  to  have  her  money.  As  she 
twisted  her  scant  lio^ht  hair  into  a  little  hard 
ball  at  the  back,  she  kept  nerving  herself  to  do 
her  duty.  She  came  downstairs  more  war-like 
and  snappish  than  usual.  Her  red  nose  seemed 
redder  than  ever,  and  her  green  eyes  a  more 
vivid  green.  She  commenced  with  the  servants. 
She  discharged  two  before  breakfast,  and  had  a 
fight  with  the  milkman,  and  a  skirmish  with  an 
errand  boy  before  eleven.  At  this  hour  she 
determined  to  attack  her  unhappy  lodger.  Nellie 
heard  her  coming  upstairs,  and  began  to  tremble. 
The  knock  she  c^ave  at  the  dinino'-room  door 
was  like  a  summons.  It  was  a  summons,  as 
Nellie  learned  a  few  minutes  later. 
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*'  If  you  please,  Mrs,  Murray,  I  want  a  few 
words  with  you,"  began  Joannali,  very  fiercely, 
and  then  her  eyes  fell  on  Nellie's  pale,  sad  face, 
and  her  voice  unconsciously  softened. 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  an3rthing  disagreeable," 
she  continued,  in  a  milder  tone,  "but  I've  to 
work  for  my  living,  and  being  an  unmarried 
female,  who  takes  assistance  from  no  one,  I'm 
obliged  to  look  after  my  money  ;  and  if  it's 
convenient  to  you,  ma'am,  I  would  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  could  settle  the  two  last  weeks' 
accounts  during;  the  dav." 

I  Nellie  had  grown  pale  and  red  by  turns 
during  this  address.  She  hesitated,  she 
trembled  ;  and  again.  Miss  Brewis,  like  the 
Egyptians  of  old^  tried  to  harden  her  heart. 

"  Or,  if  not  convenient  to  you  to-day,  could 
you  say  to-morrow  or  Thursday,  at  latest  ? " 
proceeded  Joannah. 

*'  You  shall  have  it  by  Thursday,"  answered 
Nellie,  desperately ;  and  at  that  moment  she 
determined  to  write  to  Lord  Seaforth  at  his 
mother's  house,  determined  to  see  him  at  any 
cost,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  position 
in  which  she  found  herself. 

*'  Oh,   very  well,  ma'am,  that  will  do,"  said 
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Joannali,  mollified,  thoiigii  she  did  not  exactly 
believe  she  would  get  the  money,  for  she  was  a 
shrewd  woman,  and  had  seen  that  look  in 
Nellie's  eyes  which  comes  to  the  most  t^mid 
creatures  when  driven  to  bay.  ''  And  how  do 
3^ou  feel  yourself  this  morning,  ma'am  ?  You 
don't  look  over  well  ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  can't 
boast  on  account  of  acidity." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Nellie,  who  was  too 
heart-broken  to  smile. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  got  it  from  my  mother," 
continued  Miss  Brewis.  "  She  was  a  Lambert, 
and  the  Lamberts  have  all  poor  stomachs.  But 
I  mustn't  complain ;  except  one  illness,  which 
was  quite  accidental,  I've  been  able  to  do  my 
work  since  I  was  turned  ten — not  like  poor 
useless  creatures  I  have  in  the  house,  who  sit 
fancying  this  pain  or  the  other — ^just  looking 
out  for  pains,  I  tell  them." 

With  this  parting  shot.  Miss  Brewis  took  her 
departure,  and  Nellie  was  left  alone  with  her 
unhappy  thoughts.  She  must  do  something, 
she  knew,  yet  what  to  do  this  poor  girl  did  not 
know.  She  wrung  her  hands,  she  wept  the 
bitterest  tears. 

"Oh  !  father,  father,  why  did  I  ever  leave 
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you,  clear  old  father  ? "  she  moaned  aloud. 
Could  she  write  to  Margaret  ?  What  could  she 
do  ?  She  must  have  this  money,  and  unless 
she  heard  from  Seaforth  before  Thursday, 
where  was  she  to  get  it  ? 

While  Nellie  was  in  this  bitter  distress,  at 
his  mother's  house  in  South  Kensington  Lord 
Seaforth  had  just  received  her  two  letters  from 
the  hands  of  his  servant,  Clayton. 

He  read  them — he  flung  them  impatiently 
down. 

"  The  little  fool !  "  he  said,  "  the  dear,  stupid 
little  fool,  she  does  not  know  the  trouble  she 
is  bringing  upon  me." 

Yet  his  heart  softened  to  her  a  moment  later, 
and  once  more  he  took  up  the  poor,  tender  little 
letters. 

"Poor  silly  child,"  he  thought,  ''whatever 
possessed  her  to  leave  Strathearn.  But  she  is 
in  want  of  money,  it  seems — of  course  she  must 
be.     I  must  see  her  at  once." 

So,  putting  her  letters  into  his  pocket,  he 
hastily  told  Clayton  to  call  a  cab  and  get  a 
cheque  cashed  for  him,  which  he  drew  for  fifty 
pounds.  Some  of  the  thousand  pounds  that 
Strathearn   had   lent  him  was  still  left,   and 
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Seaforth  felt  tliankfal  that  it  was  so  at  this 
moment.  With  this  money  in  his  possession, 
he  then  drove  at  once  to  the  address  which 
Nellie  had  given  him  in  Belo^rave  Road.  Nellie, 
heart-sick,  almost  desperate,  heard  the  cab  stop 
at  the  house  door,  and,  looking  up,  saw  (with 
inexpressible  and  indescribable  delight)  Lord 
Seaforth  leave  the  cab,  and  a  moment  or  two 
later  he  was  ushered  into  the  dining-room. 

"Murray!  Murray!"  she  cried,  as  he  advanced 
towards  her,  and  she  fell  upon  his  breast,  and 
unable  to  control  her  emotion — the  long  pcnt- 
np  agony  and  anxiety — she  burst  into  hysterical 
sobs. 

*'  My  darling,"  said  Seaforth,  "  how  can  you 
be  so  silly  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Nellie  ?     You  are  not  surely  ill  ?  " 

*'  I — I — have  been  so  miserable  !  "  sobbed 
the  poor  child.  "Oh,  Murray  !  "  and  she  clung 
to  him,  "  I  have  gone  through  so  much — have 
suffered  so  much." 

"  And  I  thought  all  the  while  you  were  safe 
at  Strathearn,"  said  Seaforth,  trying  to  soothe 
her. 

"  I  could  not  stay  at  Strathearn,"  continued 
Nellie.     "  Oh  !  Murray,  such  a  dreadful  thing 
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liappened.  Stratliearn,  Mr.  Campbell,  came — 
and  he  said  such  dreadful  things." 

*'  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Seaforth,  and  he 
frowned. 

"  Such  dreadful  things,  oh !  such  dreadful 
things,  Murray ! "  answered  Nellie,  beginning  to 
€ry  afresh.  "He — he  said  we  weren't  really 
married— that  you  had  deceived  me — and — 
4^n(^| — "  But  here  sobs  literally  choked  her 
utterance. 

"  It  was  confounded  insolence  of  him  to 
interfere  at  all,"  said  Lord  Seaforth.  "  Hush, 
darling  !  don't  distress  yourself.  What  matter 
is  it  what  Strathearn  said  ? " 

"  But,  Murray,  Murray,  it  is  matter  !  "  said 
Nellie,  raising  her  head,  and  looking  straight  in 
Scaforth's  face.  ''  Strathearn  believed  this  ;  he 
believed  it  so  much  that — that  he  absolutely 
asked  me  to  marry  him — insulted  me  so  far, 
Murray.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ? " 

Seaforth  looked  surprised  for  a  moment, 
raised  his  eyebrows,  and  then  gave  a  light 
laugh. 

"  Highly  flattering  to  you,  Nellie,"  he  said. 

"  Flattering  I"  repeated  Nellie,  starting  back 
from  Seaforth's  arms.    *'  How  dare  you  say  so. 
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Murray !  It  was  an  insult,  a  cruel  insult  ;  and 
you  must  have  deceived  him,  or  he  dared  not 
have  done  it  I " 

Nellie  stood  facing  Seaforth  as  she  said  this,  her 
blue  eyes  flashing,  and  her  whole  form  trembling. 

"  Stupid  little  girl !  "  said  Seaforth  the  next 
minute,  trying  to  speak  lightly,  and  laying  his 
hand  as  he  spoke  on  Nellie's  shoulder,  ''  don't 
you  see  how  easily  Strathearn  made  a  mistake? 
It  was  agreed  between  us,  was  it  not,  Nellie,, 
that  our  secret  was  never  to  be  told  ? " 

"  Never  ?  "  asked  Nellie,  with  quivering  lips. 

"  At  least  not  at  present,"  proceeded  Seaforth ;. 
*'  that  was  agreed,  was  it  not,  Nelhe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  answered  poor  Nellie. 

''Then  how  was  Strathearn  to  know?  He 
had  no  right  to  interfere.  He's  a  rough, 
uncouth  fellow  at  best — always  putting  his 
great  feet  into  the  wrong  place.  But  never  you 
mind,  Nellie.  So  you  want  money,  you  tire- 
some little  woman,  do  you  ? " 

'•'  Yes,"  said  Nellie  ;  "  I've  no  money  to  pay 
for  the  rooms,  Murray." 

''Poor  little  woman.  Well, here's  some  money 
for  you — fifty  pounds — wiU  that  do  for  the 
present?" 
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"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  it  is  too  much — more  than  I 

-want." 

"  Wonderful !  I  never  knew  a  woman  yet, 
Nellie,  who  thought  she  had  got  enough  money  ; 
■and  as  for  too  much,  why,  you  are  a  marvel !  " 
And  Seaforth  gave  his  light  laugh. 

*'  But  what  am  I  to  do,  really,  Murray  ?  " 
said  Nellie,  trying  to  smile,  and  putting  her 
trembling  hand  in  Seaforth's,  and  looking  at 
him  with  her  blue  eyes. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  dear  ? " 

''About  our  marriage — about  letting  them 
know  at  home  ? " 

Seaforth's  brow  darkened. 

"  Nellie,"  he  said,  "  it's  no  use  talking  about 
such  a  thing.  I'm  in  a  frightful  hole  just  now 
— how  the  devil  to  get  out  of  it  I  can't  tell — 
and  if  a  breath,  mind  you,  a  breath,  got  about 
anything  concerning  you,  I  would  be  utterly 
ruined  !  No,  my  darling,"  he  continued,  more 
kindly,  "  if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  any 
regard  or  consideration,  you  will  ask  nothing 
more  at  present.  Do  you  want  to  stay  on  in 
town  ?  "  he  continued. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nellie  ;  and  she  could  not  keep . 
back  her  tears.     "  Don't  send  me  away  again. 
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Murray.  I  was  so  miserable,  so  lonely  at 
Stratliearn." 

"  You  don't  look  very  well,  poor  little  woman 
— and  Nellie,  why,  what  is  this  ?  "  and  Seaforth 
pushed  back  Nellie's  fair  hair,  displaying  thus 
the  whole  of  the  severe  cut  which  she  had 
received  on  the  forehead  during  the  dreadful 
storm  at  Strath  earn. 

Then  Nellie  explained. 

*'  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you  how  very  ill  I 
was,"  she  told  him.  "  I  was  insensible  for  ever 
so  long — and — Strathearn  was  very  kind,  then, 
Murray — " 

Again  Seaforth  gave  his  careless  laugh. 

"  Indeed  !  "  he  said.  *'  I  suppose  it  was  during^ 
this  interesting  period,  then,  that  Strathearn 
lost  his  youthful  heart  ?  Did  he  nurse  you,, 
Nellie?" 

"  How  can  you  jest,  Murray,  how  can  you 
jest?" 

''  Why  not,  my  fair  one  ?  All  life's  but  a 
jest,  we  are  told,  arn't  we,  by  some  learned 
authorities  ;  but  it's  a  devilish  hard  jest  to  crack 
sometimes." 

*'  And — what  will  you  do — about  Strathearn, 
Murray  ? "  asked  Nellie. 
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*'  Do  ?  What  do  jou  mean  ?  Do  you  want 
me  to  shoot  him  for  having  clone  you  the 
honour,  and  I  can  tell  you  he  would  think  it 
was  an  honour,  of  asking  you  to  be  Mrs. 
Campbell,  of  Strathearn  ?  "  And  once  more 
Seaforth  laughed. 

"But  Murray,  won't  you  clear  my  name  to 
him,  at  least  ? "  pleaded  the  poor  girl. 

'•  Look  here,  Nellie,"  said  Seaforth,  "if  you 
iind  I  are  to  go  on  being  friends,  it's  no  use 
talking  in  that  strain.  I  can't  do  anything — 
this  is  an  absolute  fact.  Confound  Strathearn  ! 
What  matter  what  he  thinks  ?  " 

"  But  Murray—" 

"  Hush,  hush,  child.  Well,  we'll  talk  of  it 
some  other  day — don't  bother  just  now,  Nellie. 
I've  had  enough  to  bother  me  to-day  already, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  I  have  a  weary  head- 
ache." 

''  My  poor  Murray  !  " 

"  Your  poor  Murray,  indeed  I  I  only  got 
back  to  town  about  an  hour  ago.  I've  been  a 
fortnight  in  Paris,  and  my  mother  seized  upon 
me  before  I  was  fairly  in  the  house  to  tell  me 
a  whole  lot  of  trouble  about  money.  In  fact, 
little  woman,  it  is  come  to  this — well,  it's  no 
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good  talking  about  it  to-clay,  but  if  something 
doesn't  cast  up—" 

Nellie  put  her  hand  once  more  into  Seaforth  s 
as  he  said  this,  and  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Well,"  she  said,  softly,  "we  won't  talk 
of  it  now."  And  Seaforth  was  only  too  glad 
to  escape  from  a  disagreeable  subject. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE  EVIL  SPIRIT. 


It  was  settled  after  this  tliat  for  the  present 
Nellie  was  to  remain  with  Miss  Brewis. 

'•'  Tell  her  what  story  you  like,  darling,"  said 
Seaforth,  "  only  don't  tell  her  my  real  name. 
I  will  come  and  see  you  as  often  as  I  can,  and 
you  must  be  content  with  this  for  the  present." 

But  Nellie  was  not  content.  What  woman 
would  have  been  content  ?  Yet,  woman-like, 
too,  she  shrank  from  adding  to  Seaforth's  worries. 
So  for  the  present  she  agreed  to  stay  on  with 
Miss  Brewis ;  to  bear  there  the  name  of  "  Mrs. 
Murray." 

Miss  Brewis  received  her  money  in  full  the 
day  after  Seaforth's  first  visit,  and  thus  felt 
inclined  to  look  with  more  favourable  eyes  on 
Nellie. 
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"  Then  the  Captain  is  not  coming  to  stay  here 
regularly,  ma'am  ? "  she  asked,  still  curious. 

Upon  this  Nellie  made  the  explanation  she 
had  intended  to  make. 

''  I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  you.  Miss  Brewis," 
she  said,  "  before  we  come  to  any  arrangement, 
that  Captain  Murray's  family  do  not  know  that 
he  is  married  to  me — that  they  object  to  the 
idea  of  our  marriage — and  so,  nntil  some  money 
affairs  are  settled,  we  are  forced  to  keep  it  a 
secret.  I  tell  you  this  because,  of  course,  if  you 
object — " 

Miss  Brewis  pursed  in  her  thin  blue  lips.  But 
she  had  the  money  in  her  hand,  and  "  Captain 
Murray's  "  whole  appearance  (alas,  how  falla- 
ciously !)  betokened  wealth. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  of  course,  there 
are  secrets  in  families — at  least,  families  suppose 
they  have  secrets — though,  for  my  part,  I 
believe  they  are  better  known  to  other  parties- 
than  to  the  parties  themselves.  But,  as  you 
were  saying,  ma'am,  you  wish  your  marriage  to 
be  kept  a  secret — I  suppose  only  temporarily?" 

''  Yes,  certainly,"  answered  Nellie,  flushing. 

''  Well,  ma'am,  in  that  case  I  don't  think  I 
can   make  any  particular  objections.     Parties 
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Ivnow  their  own  business  best,  and  it's  not  my 
business  to  give  any  advice  till  I'm  asked.  I've 
not  been  asked  in  this  case,  and  if  you  wish  to 
keep  on  the  rooms  on  the  same  terms,  I'm 
agreeable — paid  weekly." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Nellie.  And  so  she  stayed 
on  with  Miss  Brewis — Miss  Brewis  feeling 
srrimlv  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  as  time  went 
on  that  '^Captain  Murray"  was  tiring  of  his 
young  wife. 

And  Miss  Brewis  had  some  cause  to  think 
this.  For  the  first  w^eek  or  so  after  his  return 
from  Paris,  Seaforth  came  fairly  regularly  to 
Belgrave  Road.  Then  troubles  thickened 
round  him,  and  one  day,  as  he  Tvas  returning 
home  from  a  visit  to  Nellie,  an  evil  spirit  began 
whispering  in  his  ear. 

**  If  it  were  not  for  this  poor  girl,"  said  the 
evil  spirit,  ''I  might  end  all  these  w^orrics — I 
might  marry  Croesus's  widow ;  and,  by  Jove ! 
she's  a  remarkably  pretty  woman  and  lady-like, 
and  a  man  w^ould  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
"of  her  ;  but,  then,  Nellie — if  I  could  but  per- 
suade Nellie — " 

The  evil  spirit  remained  with  Seaforth  all 
that  day  ;  and  the  next  day,  instead  of  going  in 
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the  afternoon  to  Belo-rave   Road,  he  went  to 
call  next  door  upon  "  Croesus's  Widow." 

Nora  was  looking  very  well  as  he  entered  her 
drawing-room.  The  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the 
fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  a  tall,  handsome 
man  was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  talking 
to  Nora. 

When  this  man  turned  round  as  Seaforth 
advanced  into  the  room,  Seaforth  saw  it  wa3 
Mr.  Vyner,  the  painter.  Vyner  bowed  to  Seaforth, 
and  Seaforth  felt  a  sudden  pang  of  shame  strike 
through  his  heart.  He  knew  that  Nellie's  sister 
Margaret  was  married  to  the  painter,  and  he 
quailed  and  shrank  from  Vyner's  grey  eyes, 
which  he  felt  were  now  fixed  upon  him  with  no 
ordinary  interest. 

*'I  think  you  know  Mr.  Yyner,  Lord  Seaforth?" 
said  Nora. 

"  I  have  that  pleasure,"  answered  the 
young  lord,  assuming  in  a  moment  the 
pleasant,  gracious  manner  which  was  so  easy 
to  him. 

"It  is  long  since  we  met,  Lord  Seaforth/ 
said  Vyner. 

"  It  is,  indeed ! "  answered  Seaforth,  still 
smiling,  but  inwardly  wondering  all  the  while 
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how  he  could  find  an  excuse  to  escape  at  once 
from  Nora's  drawdng-room. 

Suddenly  one  occurred  to  him. 

**'My  mother  requested  me  to  call  on  you, 
Mrs.  Trelawn,  to  ask  if  you  will  go  with  us  this 
evening  to  see  Irving  in  his  new  piece  ?  They 
say  it  is  very  good,  and  we've  got  a  fairly  good 
box,  I  believe." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go,  I  think," 
answered  Nora. 

"Then,"  said  Seaforth,  "I  will  not  trouble 
you  any  more  with  my  presence  just  now, 
particularly  as  Mr.  Vyncr,  who  I  believe  is  an 
old  friend,  is  with  you.  Good  morning,  Mrs, 
Trelawn.  My  mother  will  be  very  pleased  you 
are  going  with  us,  and  I  am  charmed." 

But  as  Seaforth  was  thus  efiecting  his  escape 
from  the  presence  of  Vyner,  Yyner  had  been 
making  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  Seaforth  upon 
the  very  subject  that  Seaforth  dreaded. 

"As  you  are  leaving,  I  will  go  with  you," 
said  Yyner,  *'  for  I  would  like  a  few  words 
with  you.  Lord  Seaforth." 

*' Certainly,"  said  Seaforth,  and  the  two 
men  left  Nora's  drawinor-room  toi^ether.  A 
minute  or  so  later  they  were  in  the  street;  then 
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Yyner,    after   a   moment's    hesitation,    began: 

"  You  know  Major  Blythe's  family,  J  believe, 
Lord  Seaforth  ?  "  he  said . 
.    "  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Seaforth  ;  "the  pretty, 
fair-haired  girl.      Why,   you  married   a  Miss 
Blythe,  did  you  not,  Mr.  Yyner  ?  " 

''Yes,  the  eldest.  Miss  Blythe.  But  it  is 
about  Nellie  Blythe,  the  youngest,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you.  Have  you  heard — do  you  know 
anything  of  her  ?  " 

Yyner  spoke  with  a  certain  sharpness,  almost 
a  sternness,  of  accent  as  he  asked  these  ques- 
tions. For  as  Seaforth  had  recognised  him, 
Yyner  had  seen  flit  over  the  young  lord's  face 
a  shadow — a  reflection  of  the  pang  of  shame  in 
his  heart — and  in  spite  of  Seaforth's  ease  and 
coolness  of  manner,  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
somehow  connected  with  Nellie's  mysterious 
disappearance  had  at  the  moment  revived  in 
Yyner 's  mind. 

''  How  do  you  mean?"  said  Seaforth  in  answer 
to  these  pointed  inquiries,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  look  innocently  round  in  Yyner's  face. 
''  Nothing  has  happened  to  that  pretty  girl,  I 
hope?" 

'^  Something  very  sad  has  happened,"  answered 
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Vyner  gravely.  "  Nellie  Blytlie  disappeared  four 
or  five  months  a 2:0  from  her  father's  house,  and 
nothing^  has  been  heard  of  her  since.  It  has  been 
ss.  terrible  heart-break  to  the  old  man  ;  and  as 
you  once  knew  her — " 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,"  said  Seaforth,  as  Vyner 
paused ;  "  most  sorry!  Nothing  has  been  heard 
of  her,  you  say  ? " 

.  "  Nothing,  not  a  word ;  we  have  employed 
detectives,  we  have  done  everything,  but  not  a 
trace  of  her  has  been  discovered.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  you  to  tell  you  this,  for  Mrs.  Yyner,  my 
wife,  who  is  her  sister,  as  you  know,  called  on 
your  mother.  Lady  Seaforth,  shortly  after 
Nellie's  disappearance  to  make  some  inquiries ; 
but  probably  Lady  Seaforth  has  told  you  this  ? " 

"  Called  on  my  mother  !  "  repeated  Seaforth, 
assuming  a  sudden  haughtiness  of  manner, 
while  a  burning  colour  flushed  through  his  pale 
fine  skin.     "  May  I  ask  for  what  purpose  ? " 

It  was  now  Vyner's  turn  to  colour  deeply. 

•    "  It  may  seem  impertinence    of  me.   Lord 

Seaforth,"  he  said,  "  but  certain  suspicions  were 

aroused  in  the  family  about  yourself  and  poor 

Nellie.     You  were  known  to  be  friends — " 

"  I  knew  her  as  a  pretty  girl,  merely,'*  said 
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Seaforth,  still  hanghtilj.  ''  I  am  very  sorry  if 
any  trouble  has  happened  to  her.  But  I  scarcely 
think  Mrs.  Yyner  should  have  called  upon  my 
mother  on  any  such  subject — and  my  mother 
had  the  good  taste  never  to  allude  to  Mrs. 
Yyner's  visit  to  me." 

Seaforth  threw  all  the  cold  distinction  of  class 
into  his  manner  as  he  said  this,  and  Yyner 
understood  and  recognised  this  distinction, 
though  he  never  servilely  bowed  down  before  it. 

"  I  understand  you,  Lord  Seaforth,"  he 
answered  gravely;  "but  perhaps  you  will  under- 
stand also,  that  the  anxiety  of  a  sister  on  the 
strange  disappearance  of  a  young  girl  might 
excuse  Miss  Blythe — for  we  were  not  married 
then — intruding  even  on  Lady  Seaforth." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Seaforth,  again  resuming 
his  ordinary  pleasant  manner ;  "I  am  only  sorry 
such  a  step  could  have  been  thought  necessary 
by  Miss  Blythe — I  beg  your  pardon,  by  Mrs. 
Yyner,  on  my  account  at  least." 

*'  Then,"  said  Yyner,  stopping,  "  our  conver- 
sation may  as  well  end  here.  I  presume — I  am 
sure,  no  man  of  honour,  no  gentleman,  could 
have  said  what  you  have  done,  if  there  were 
any  just  grounds  for  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
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Nellie  Blythe's  family  that  you  knew  anything 
of  her  strange  disappearance,  and  I  trust  you 
will  excuse  me  for  having  mentioned  it  to  you." 

"  I  am  only  sorry  to  hear  of  it,"  said  Seaforth. 
*'Must  you  go?  By-the-bye,  I  heard  some 
great  connoisseurs  raving  about  your  pictures 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Vyner.  For  myself,  I  am  no 
judge  of  art — to  my  great  regret.  Good 
morning  !"  And  Seaforth  half  offered  his  hand, 
but  Vyner  only  bowed. 

"  Good  morning  !  "  said  the  painter  gravely, 
and  he  turned  away,  and  Seaforth  was  left  alone 
with  his  own  thousrhts. 

He  bit  his  lips,  he  frowned,  he  coloured.  He 
was  ashamed — stung  by  Vyner  s  words.  "  No 
man  of  honour,  no  gentleman,"  the  painter  had 
said,  and  Seaforth  knew  that  the  painter  had 
but  spoken  the  truth. 

"  But,"  said  the  evil  spirit,  who  now  had 
become  very  familiar  with  Seaforth,  "  why 
mind  the  words  of  this  painter  fellow,  who  is 
not  of  my  class,  who  was  cursedly  impertinent 
to  speak  to  me  on  such  a  subject  ?  What,  after 
all,  are  these  Blythes  ?  Nobodies — a  broken- 
down  old  half-pay  soldier — it's  absurd  !  Nellie 
is  absurd  to  expect  such  a  thing ;    she  is  a  nice 
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little  girl,  though  she  is  losing  her  looks  fast,. 
for  these  childish  faces  soon  change  ;  but  as  for 
acknowledging  anything  about  that  foolish 
affair  in  Scotland,  I'd  best  try  to  put  it  out  of 
her  head  at  once — it's  out  of  the  question." 

Thus  whispered  the  evil  spirit,  and  Seaforth 
listened.  The  old  spirit  of  honour  that  had 
once  dwelt  in  his  heart,  that  had  come  to  him 
as  a  birthright,  was  ttist  dying  away.  Still 
this  old  sj)irit  brought  back  the  painter's  words,. 
and  taunted  him  wdth  them  all  the  day  after- 
wards. "  Xo  man  of  honour,  no  gentleman." 
He  heard  these  w^ords — and  they  stung  him 
still — as  he  sat  that  night  in  the  theatre  by 
Nora's  side,  as  he  smiled  on  Croesus's  widow",  and 
half-whispered  his  cynical  nonsense  in  her  ear. 

And  his  proud  and  haughty^  mother  sat 
smiling  too,  though  black  care  was  racking 
her  heart,  and  intense  anxiety.  x\nd  Nora  alsa 
smiled,  though  between  her  and  the  young  lord 
by  her  side  she  ever  saw — mentally — a  hand- 
some, worn,  sad  face,  and  heard  the  words  that 
Vyner  had  spoken  to  her  that  afternoon. 

''  I  am  weary  of  it  all,  Nora,"  Vyner  had  said, 
and  Nora  had  understood  the  full  meanins:  of 
these  miserable  words. 
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So  these  tliree  sat  together  looking  at  the 
players  on  the  stage  and  smiling,  each  also 
playing  a  part  on  that  larger  stage  that  we  call 
life.  And  while  Seaforth  was  thus  courtino- 
Croesus's  widow,  courting  her  publicly — for  the 
sake  of  that  publicity — where  was  the  young- 
girl  whose  heart  he  had  wooed  and  won,  and  of 
whom  now  he  was  becoming  tired,  as  he  had 
tired  of  all  his  other  playthings  ? 

Nellie  had  spent  a  very  miserable  day.  The 
thought  of  her  blind  father  and  her  old  happy 
home  now  scarcely  ever  left  her.  Seaforth  had 
written  her  a  little  note  in  the  afternoon^ — before 
he  started  on  his  visit  to  Croesus's  widow — to 
tell  Nellie  he  v»'ould  not  be  with  her  that  day 
at  all,  and  Nellie  felt  very  much  depressed  in 
consequence.  And  as  the  early  darkness  of  the 
November  day  closed  in,  an  almost  passionate 
desire  took  possession  of  Nellie  to  steal  out  in 
the  gloom,  and  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  at 
least  beside  her  father's  house. 

She  had  not  once  been  in  the  streets  since 
she  had  lived  at  j\liss  Brewis's,  and  the  want 
of  fresh  air  alone  had  made  her  weak  and 
nervous.  But  now  she  felt  she  must  go ;  so 
after  wrapping  a  thick  black  gauze  veil  over  her 
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face,  and  putting  on  a  long  and  heavy  cloak,  she 
started,  and  having  called  a  cab,  drove  to  the 
very  street,  near  Eegent's  Park,  where  her  father 
lived. 

She  could  not  restrain  her  tears  as  the  cab 
approached  the  familiar  ground.  The  entrance 
to  the  park,  which  she  used  to  go  through  to 
meet  Seaforth  when  their  love  was  young,  the 
shops,  the  railway  station — how  well  she  knew 
them  all.  She  had  passed  them  since  she  was 
a  little  child ;  she  had  gone  here  and  there, 
hand-in-hand  with  her  blind  father,  a  hundred 
times.  Everything  seemed  the  same — every- 
thing but  the  rosy,  blue-eyed  girl,  whose  cheeks 
were  pale  now,  and  her  blue  eyes  dim  with 
tears. 

Nellie  left  the  cab,  and  went  straight  up  to 
her  father's  door.  She  was  not  afraid  of  being 
recognised,  for  she  was  thickly  veiled,  and  the 
^ir  was  murky  with  a  November  fog.  She  stood 
before  her  father's  house  and  looked  through 
the  window-panes,  for  the  blinds  were  not 
drawn,  and  the  firelight  in  the  room  showed 
her  very  plainly  everything  within. 

This  was  what  she  saw — An  old  man,  blind, 
white-haired,  bent,  leaning  on  his  stick  as  he 
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sat  by  the  fire — his  head  bowed  low,  and  grief 
and  anxiety  written  on  the  once  patient,  happy 
face  of  her  dear  father.  Nellie  gave  a  kind  of 
cry.  She  leaned  on  the  iron  railings  before  the 
house,  and  her  tears  streamed  fast  and  hot 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  father !  God  bless 
you  ! "  she  whispered.  Then  she  dried  her 
tears,  for  they  blinded  her  so  she  could  not 
see,  and  she  tried  to  think. 

"  Murray  must  give  in.  I  will  tell  my 
father,"  she  muttered.  Oh,  how  terribly 
changed  her  father  was  !  The  longer  Nellie 
stood  there  in  the  darkness  looking  at  him  she 
saw  only  more  clearly  the  wasting  signs  of 
grief  and  anxiety  on  the  old  man's  face.  These 
signs  made  her  determined  to  act.  She  would 
not  let  her  father  die,  she  told  herself,  for 
Murray — for  anyone. 

"  I  will  tell  him  to-morrow,"  she  determined, 
as  she  turned  away.  "  To-morrow,  dear  father,, 
I  will  see  you  again.  I  w^ill  come  to  you.  God 
bless  you  till  then,  my  dear,  dear  father  !  " 

She  felt  stronger  after  she  had  made  this 
resolution.  Again  she  called  a  cab  and  returned 
to  Miss  Brewis's,  but  all  the  evenino-  afterwards 
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the  picture —that  she  had  seen  through  the 
window — of  her  broken-hearted  father  sitting 
lonely  and  sad  by  the  fire  haunted  and  pursued 
her. 

The  next  morning  when  she  rose,  after  a 
restless,  almost  sleepless  night,  she  still  kept  to 
her  determination  to  insist  upon  telling  her 
father  of  her  marriage.  And  scarcely  had  she 
finished  breakfast  when  something  occurred 
which  still  further  added  strength  to  her 
resolution. 

This  was  a  visit  from  her  landlady,  Miss 
Brewis.  Joannah  gave  a  portentous  rap  at  the 
room  door  before  she  entered,  and  then,  sour  of 
visaofe  as  usual,  she  walked  in. 

"  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  she  said,  grimly. 
"  I've  come  to  say  a  few  words  that  I  think  it's 
my  duty  to  say,  and  so  you'll  please  excuse  me." 

Nellie  tried  to  smile. 

''  Very  well.  Miss  Brewis,"  she  said.  ''  What 
do  you  want  to  say  ? " 

"  It's  concerniug  you,  ma'am,  not  myself," 
replied  Joannah.  "  But  last  night  I  was  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre — my  neighbour,  Mrs.  Benson's 
brother,  has  something^  to  do  with  the  manag^e- 
ment,  and  he  gave  us  a  pass  for  three  in  the 
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stalls.  They  gave  us  the  worst  seats  in  the  place,. 
I  suppose  because  he  didn't  pay  for  them,  and 
the  man  with  the  big  fiddle  nearly  put  my  eyes 
out  several  times,  we  were  so  near  the  orchestra. 
But  we  saw  the  piece  and  the  folks  in  the  boxes 
plainly  enough,  and  close  to  us — in  one  of  the  side 
boxes,  ma'am — was  a  gentlemau  you  know." 

Nellie's  delicate  skin  coloured  violently  at 
this. 

"  Indeed  ! "  she  said. 

''  It  was  no  one  else,  ma'am,  no  one  else, 
than  the  party  who  comes  here  and  calls  himself 
Captain  Murray.  I  said  to  ^Jrs.  Benson  the 
moment  I  set  my  eyes  on. him,  'That's  Captain 
Murray;'  but  when  Mrs.  Benson  set  her  eyes 
on  him,  she  said,  'No,  Miss  Brewis,  you're 
mistaken.  I  know  that  young  gentleman  well, 
and  so  I  should,  for  I've  daudh-d  him  many  a 
time  in  my  arms.  It's  you'  :.  Lord  Seaforth, 
and  that  handsome,  fiiir-hain  :ady  behind  is 
Lady  Seaforth,  to  whom  I  wa-  lady's  maid  over 
ten  years.'  These  were  Mrs.  [ienson's  words, 
ma'am,  and  you  could  have  ]  )■  icked  me  over 
with  a  feather  when  I  heard  i      ai." 

During  this  long  speech  •  Miss  Brewis's, 
Nellie  had  sat  with  a  fast  'm<x  heart  and 
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changing  colour.  Miss  Brewis  paused  for  breath 
and  Nellie  tried  to  speak,  but  before  she  could 
decide  what  to  say  Joannah  started  off  again. 
.  ''  Yes,  ma'am,  that's  living  truth,"  she  said. 
^'  I  said  nothing  more  to  Mrs.  Benson  about 
him  being  the  party  who  comes  here,  for  I  can 
hold  my  tongue  when  requisite ;  but  I  made 
inquiries  about  this  young  lord  and  his  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Benson  was  full  of  gossip  about  them. 
'  They  say,'  she  said,  '  for  you  see,  Miss  Brewis, 
I  still  keep  friendly  with  some  of  the  old 
servants  ;  and  they  say  the  young  lord  is  going 
in  for  a  very  rich  widow  who  lives  next  door  to 
my  lord — a  Mrs.  Trelawn,  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Croesus's  Widow.  And  that'll  be  her, 
I've  little  doubt,  in  the  box  with  them  now,' 
continued  Mrs.  Benson;  and,  ma'am,  she  pointed 
out  a  dark-eyed  lady,  who  was  sitting  next  to 
the  party  who  comes  here  ;  and,  if  I  may  make 
so  bold,  the  party  who  comes  here  was  bending 
over  her  and  gallivanting  her  in  a  manner  that, 
if  1  was  lawfully  married  to  the  j^'^^rty?  I  would 
see  he  didn't  do  it  again." 

"  You  should  not  repeat  this  gossip  to  me. 
Miss  Brewis,"  said  Nellie,  with  quivering  lips. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it  may  be  gossip,"  retorted 
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Joannali  sharply,  lier  red  nose  turning  suddenly 
redder,  "  but  if  a  party  comes  to  the  house  of 
a  respectable  unmarried  female — and  I  think  I 
may  call  myself  that — and  if  a  party  gives  one 
name  in  the  respectable  unmarried  female's 
house,  and  goes  by  another  when  he's  out  of  it, 
then  I  think  the  respectable  female  has  a  right 
to  make  inquiries,  whatever  you  think,  ma'am !  '^ 
And  Joannah  having  given  vent  to  this 
sentiment  in  her  sharpest  tones,  abruptly  left 
the  room,  violently  closing  the  door  behind 
her. 

She  left  Nellie  trembling  and  sick  at  heart. 
But  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection  Nellie 
determined  to  see  Seaforth  at  once.  She 
therefore  sent  a  telegram  to  him,  addressed  (as 
his  letters  were)  to  his  servant  Clayton ;  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  she  waited  in  a  state  of 
the  most  restless,  miserable  anxiety  for  his 
coming. 

About  half-past  ^ve  Seaforth  did  come.  As 
he  entered  the  room  Nellie  saw  that  his  face 
wore  a  harder  and  different  expression  to  its 
usual  careless  one.  And  as  she  ran  up  to  him 
and  took  his  hand,  Seaforth  turned  away  his 
head. 
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''  Whatever  do  you  want,  Nellie  ? "  lie  said, 
impatiently.  "  It  won't  do  you  sending  tele- 
grams in  this  way — they  may  fall  into  hands 
they  are  not  intended  for." 
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Seaforth  said  these  ^Yords  about  the  telegram 
sharply,  even  harshly,  and  indeed  for  the  last 
two  hours  he  had  been  worried  almost  past 
endurance. 

He  had,  in  fact,  just  come  from  a  lonor 
interview  with  his  lawver.  And  during^  this 
interview  the  lawyer  had  told  him  plainly  the 
hopeless  state  of  his  affairs. 

"  Nothing  can  save  the  property  from  the 
hammer,  and  my  lady  and  yourself  from  utter 
beggary,  my  lord,"  this  Mr.  Cairns  had  toJd 
him,  "unless  you  marry  some  very  rich  woman. 
They  sa\',"  he  continued,  with  a  hard  smile 
stealing  over  his  hard  face,  ''  that  you  can  do 
this  if  you  like.  Tve  made  it  my  business  to 
inquire  into  the  real  state  of  this  lady's  affairs, 
of   whose    wealth    we    hear    so    much,    and  I 
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am  told  on  good  authority  it  is  not  exaggerated. 
The  late  IMr.  Trelawn  left  an  enormous  fortune^ 
totally  unencumbered,  to  his  wife.  It  is  a 
chance,  Lord  Seaforth — a  sj^lendid  chance." 

Seaforth  made  no  answer.  He  had  known 
Mr.  Cairns  all  his  life,  and  in  his  long  minority 
Mr.  Cairns  had  nursed  the  embarrassed  estates 
his  father  had  left  behind  him  with  the  most 
conscientious  care.  With  almost  unconcealed 
anger  the  family  lawyer  had  seen  the  reckless 
young  lord  treading  the  same  road  to  ruin  that 
his  father  had  done  before  him.  In  vain  Cairns 
had  expostulated  ;  as  long  as  money  could  be 
raised  on  the  property,  Seaforth  "would  have  it. 
But  these  times  were  ended.  No  more  money 
could  be  raised,  and  the  mortgagees  daily 
threatened  to  foreclose.  In  fact.  Lord  Seaforth 
was  a  ruined  man — a  hopelessly  ruined  man, 
Mr.  Cairns  told  him,  unless  he  married,  and 
speedily,  some  lady  with,  a  great  fortune  ;  and 
Seaforth  hearing,  and  fully  understanding  this, 
stood  there  thinking  of  Nellie. 
,  "You  understand  the  position,"  continued 
Mr.  Cairns.  *'  These  Jews  won't  be  kept  off 
any  longer  unless  they  see  a  chance.  Ladies 
like  rank,  you  know,  Lord  Seaforth,  and  you 
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have  still  this  to  offer.  I  urge  you  chiefly  for 
your  mother's  sake." 

Still  Seaforth  stood  silent,  thinking  of  Nellie. 
He  had  been  communing  with  the  evil  S23irit 
which  was  now  so  familiar  to  him  on  this  subject 
during  the  day  before  he  had  gone  to  his 
lawyer.  Then  he  had  gone  to  his  lawyer, 
-iind  things  were  even  worse  than  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  them. 

"I  can't  help  myself,"  the  evil  spirit  said 
now  in  his  ear,  as  he  stood  there  lookino:  at  the 
lawyer's  hard  face.  *'  Poor  Nellie — she  must 
go  to  the  wall." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  the  next  minute  or  so,  and 
he  assumed  his  society  smile  as  he  spoke,  "  I 
must  do  my  best,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Cairns,  to  win 
this  lair,  or  rather,  rich  lady.  Perhaps  she 
won't  have  me.     What  will  you  say,  then  ? " 

"  I  fear  you  will  have  to  enlist,  in  that  case, 
my  lord,"  answered  Cairns,  who  could  scarcely 
control  his  impatience. 

"  Well,  that's  one  chance  more,  then  ?  "  said 
Seaforth,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer ;  and  then  Seaforth 
laughed  his  light  laugh,  shook  hands  with 
Cairns,  and  went  away. 
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*'  Eeckless  young  fool ! "  said  Cairns,  in  the 
bitterness  of  Lis  heart,  looking  after  him  ;  but 
the  laugh  had  died  on  the  lips  of  the  '*  reckless 
young  fool"  the  moment  that  he  had  left  the 
lawyer's  presence. 

It  was  getting  dusk  now,  and  hailing  a  cab, 
Seaforth  drove  to  the  park,  and  avoiding  the 
main  thoroughfares,  he  went  down  and  stood 
by  the  water,  where  a  few  children  only  were 
feeding  the  ducks. 

He  wanted  to  be  alone,  but  the  same  com- 
panion that  had  whispered  in  his  ear  at  the 
lawyer's  office  followed  him  now  and  whispered 
in  his  ear  again. 

"  If  she  really  loves  me  as  she  pretends  to 
do,"  muttered  the  evil  spirit,  "she  will  not 
wish  to  ruin  me,  but  will  sacrifice  herself  for 
my  sake.  They  say  women  who  love  will  do 
anything  for  the  m^an  they  care  for ;  so  this 
will  put  her  love  to  the  test.  If  she  does  not 
love  me,  why  should  I  sacrifice  my  whole  life 
for  her  ?  It  was  madness,  folly  from  the 
beginning.  Poor  little  Nellie  !  I  would  have 
spared  her  the  pain  if  I  could." 

In  this  strain,  for  more  than  half-an-hour, 
Seaforth  held  self-converse.     Another  spirit — 
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the  old  spirit  of  honour  and  good  faith,  which 
had  dwelt  with  him  before  the  taint  of  the 
world  had  fallen  on  his  heart — once  or  twice 
flitted  past  him  now.  This  spirit  recalled 
Nellie,  guileless,  girlish — recalled  her  in  her 
white  dress  among  the  wild  hills  of  Strathearn, 
with  the  bloom  of  health  and  happiness  on  her 
smooth  young  cheeks. 

*'  But  this  is  romantic  folly,"  whispered  the 
evil  spirit ;  and  so  the  spirit  of  honour  and 
truth  passed  away,  and  the  evil  one  took  entire 
possession  of  the  young  man's  heart. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  mother's  house  ;  and 
as  he  did  so,  his  servant  Clayton — who  had  been 
watching  for  him — put  Nellie's  telegram  in  his 
hand. 

'*  This  came  from  Mrs.  Murray,  my  lord," 
the  man  -whispered ;  and  Seaforth  took  the 
paper  and  read  it  by  the  lamp  in  the  hall. 

It  was  only  a  few  words — "  Come  at  once 
when  you  get  this,  Murray."  And  as  Seaforth 
read  the  single  line  he  frowned,  and  a  hard 
look  came  over  his  mouth. 

"  This  is  folly  ! "  he  muttered,  half  aloud. 
"  Call  a  hansom,"  he  said,  the  next  minute  ; 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  he  was  standing 
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beside   Nellie   in    Miss  Brewis's   dining-room. 

Then  he  said,  almost  harshly — • 

"  Whatever  do  you  want,  Nellie  ?  It  won't 
do,  you  sending  telegrams  in  this  way — they 
might  fall  into  hands  they  are  not  intended 
for." 

Nellie  looked  up  into  his  face  with  some 
anger. 

**How  can  you  speak  to  me  so,  Murray?'' 
she  said. 

"  But  it's  a  fact,  little  woman,"  answered 
Seaforth.  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  You 
are  not  going  to  bother  me,  I  hope,  for  I  am 
weary — weary  already,  Nellie  !  "  And  Seaforth 
threw  himself  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire. 

Then  Nellie  went  and  knelt  down  beside  him, 
and  put  her  trembling  little  hand  in  his. 

*'  I  must  bother  you,  darling  I "  she  said, 
looking  up  in  his  face,  her  momentary  anger 
having  passed  away,  "I  am  sorry  to  do  it — 
but  oh  I  Murray,  I  am  so  unhappy — so  unhappy 
about  dear,  dear  father  1 " 

Seaforth  winced  impatiently. 

"  Oh  !  don't  begin  that  old  story,  please, 
Nellie,"  he  said. 

''  But    I  must,   Murray,"   continued   Nellie, 
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very  earnestly.  "Last  niglit  I  went  out,  Murray, 
when  you  did  not  come.  I  went  out  for  tlie 
first  time,  and  where  do  you  think  I  went  ? " 

"  Haven't  the  least  idea." 

'*  I  went  to  my  father's  house.  Don't  frown 
like  that,  Murray.  I  did  not  disobey  you, 
though  it  almost  broke  my  heart  not  to  o-o  in 
and  kiss  the  dear  old  man.  But  I  didn't.  I 
had  promised  you  to  keep  our  marriage  a  secret, 
and  though  I  love  my  father  so  dearly,  though 
I  saw — for  I  saw  him  through  the  window,  dear 
— that  he  is  quite  broken  down  with  grief,  I 
still  kept  my  word.  But  I  can't  keep  it  any 
longer — darling,  darling — "  (for  Seaforth  would 
have  now  risen  and  pushed  Nellie  away,  but  for 
her  clinging  arms) — "don't  look  like  that !  I  love 
you  dearly — most  dearly— but  I  cannot  let 
father  die  !  " 

"  Nellie,  this  is  absurd,  utterly  absurd  !  " 
exclaimed  Seaforth  angrily.  "  You  must  listen 
to  reason,"  he  went  on.  "My  position  is  such, 
that,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  it  is  no  earthly 
good  you  talking  as  you  do.  And  as  for  telling 
your  father  about  that  foolish  affair  in  Scot- 
land—" 

'  "  About  our   marriage,"   said   Nelhe,    more " 
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firmly,  and  slie  rose  from  her  knees  as  she  spoke. 
*'  I  will  do  it,  Murray.  Father  loves  me  very 
dearly ;  he  will  never  tell  it  to  anyone  else  if 
you  do  not  wish  it ;  but  I  won't  let  father  die 
— no,  Murray,  I  won't,  I  won't  ! " 

Nellie  stood  there  facing  Seaforth,  wdth  her 
cheeks  flushed  and  her  blue  eyes  flashing;  and 
Seaforth,  after  looking  at  her  for  a  moment, 
cast  down  his  eyes,  and  gave  an  unpleasant 
little  laugh. 

'*  This  is  all  very  fine,"  he  said ;  *'  these 
heroics  are  all  very  fine.  But  about  this  mar- 
riage, as  you  call  it,  Nellie — what  if  it  were  no 
marriage  ? " 

*  No  marriage !  "  repeated  Nellie,  and  she 
suddenly  grew  pale  to  the  very  lips. 

*' Yes,  no  marriage,"  continued  Seaforth,  and 
the  hard  look  his  face  had  worn  when  he 
entered  the  room  grew  harder.  '*  I  would  have 
spared  you  this  knowledge  if  I  could,  Nellie — 
but  have  you  spared  me  ?  I  have  told  you  a 
hundred  times,  that  it  would  ruin  me  if  our 
connection  were  known,  yet  you  see  you  insist 
on  telling  it." 

'^  No  marriage  1  "  again  repeated  Nellie. 
*'  Dare   you  tell  me  this  !      Dare  you  stand 
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there,  you  coward,  yon  liar,  and  tell  me  this  ! " 

Nellie  spoke  in  the  utmost  excitement,  her 
face  ghastly  pale,  her  lips  almost  convulsed; 
and  ag^ain  Seaforth  lauQ-hed — the  same  un- 
pleasant  laugh. 

"  You  are  an  abusive  young  woman,"  he 
said.  *'But  come,  Nellie,  don't  let  us  fight. 
I  want  you  to  listen  to  reason.  We  are  not 
really  married  legally,  so  you  see  you  can't 
go  and  tell  your  father  that  we  are  ;  but  all 
the  same,  little  woman,  I  will  never  forsake 
you — never,  I  swear  it  ! " 

"  And  is  this  true,  true  ? "  gasped  Nellie, 
still  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Seaforth's  face.  "  Is 
it  all  a  lie — all  my  love,  my  hopes,  given  to  a 
lie  ? " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  child,"  said  Seaforth, 
trying  to  take  her  hand,  "  and  don't  use  hard 
words,  for  they  do  no  good.  If  we  had  been 
married  twenty  times,  what  difi'erence  would  it 
have  made  ?  I  could  never  have  acknowledged 
such  a  marriage — I  am  a  ruined  man,  Nellie — 
I  am  forced  to  do  what  I  have  no  heart  for." 

"A  ruined  man!"  said  Nellie,  stiU  with 
that  horror-stricken  stare  fixed  on  Seaforth's 
changing  face.    "  A  ruined  man — and  you  want 
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to  throw  me  over,  then,  to  many  this  ricli 
woman  ?  Strath  earn  told  me  this,  and  I  told 
him  he  was  a  liar,  as  I  tell  you  now." 

''  What  did  Strathearn  say  ?  "  said  Seaforth,. 
and  he  turned  away  his  head. 

''  Shall  I  tell  you  ? "  said  Nellie.  ''  He  told 
me  that  with  your  own  lips  you  had  told  him 
we  were  not  married — and  I  threw  the  false 
words  in  his  face.  He  told  me,  too,  about  this, 
rich  lady,  and  I  told  him  you  could  not  marry 
her.  Murray,  Murray,"  continued  Nellie,  and 
she  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees  before  him,. 
'*  even  if  you  hate  me,  don't  cast  me  away  ! 
Don't,  for  God's  sake,  for  the  babe's  sake  that 
may  be  born  to  us  !  If  we  are  not  married — le- 
gally married — marry  me  now — or,  or  I  will  die !' 

"  Hush  !  what  folly  !  I  can't  help  myself, 
Nellie.  Do  you  think  I  want  to  marry  this 
woman  ?  Not  T.  But  if  I  don't  marry  her  I 
may  take  a  pickaxe  on  my  shoulder  and  go  to 
Australia,  for  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  me. 
And  if  I  had  only  myself  to  consider  I  would 
do  this,  but  I  have  my  mother." 

"  And  you  really  mean  this,  Murray  ?  "  said 
Nellie,  and  she  rose  again  from  her  knees  and 
stood  before  him. 
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"  I  can  t  help  myself,  I  tell  you.  Look  liere, 
Nellie  ;  behave  like  a  sensible  woman,  and  it 
will  be  all  right  with  you  and  yours,  whatever 
happens.  Don't  think  I  want  to  cast  you  off 
— you  thought  we  were  married,  though  only  a 
silly  little  girl  like  yourself  would  have  believed 
it." 

*'  Then  it  was  all  a  sham — a  lie  ? "  interrupted 
Nellie. 

Seaforth  nodded  his  head. 

''  That's  about  it,  little  woman.  I've  behaved 
very  badly — don't  you  think  I  don't  know 
that — but  things  have  turned  out  far  worse  than 
I  expected ;  for  though  I  didn't  really  marry 
you  that  day  in  Scotland,  I  never  meant,  never 
dreamt  of  marrying  another  woman." 

*'  And  you  mean  this  now  ? " 

*'  What  can  I  do,  child  ? "  and  again  Seaforth 
tried  to  take  Nellie's  hand.  *'  When  a  man  is 
in  a  hole  he  must  get  out  of  it  as  best  he  can, 
and  the  mud  is  nearly  up  to  my  chin  now,  1 
can  tell  you.  No  ;  you  be  quiet — don't  make  a 
fuss — stay  on  here,  and  you  shall  have  every- 
thing you  want  by-and-by." 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  Nellie.  "  This  is  too 
much  !  "  and  she  flung  up  her  arms.    "  Go  away. 
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Lord  Seafortli  !     Go  !    I  will  never  see  you- 
more  I  " 

''  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  Come,  Nellie,  be 
friends,  be  sensible.  If  you  loved  me  very 
much,  little  woman,  you  wouldn't  worry  me- 
like  tins." 

"Go  away  !     Go  away  !  " 

"  I  will,  if  you  like  ;  but  I  will  come  back 
to-morrow.  Give  me  a  kiss  now,  Nellie,  and 
say  good-bye.'' 

"  May  God  forgive  you ! "  murmured  Nellie  in 
stifled  tones  ;  "  may  God  forgive  you  I " 

"  All  rio'lit,"  laufyhed  Seaforth,  with  a  lioflit 
tliougli  uneasy  laugh,  "  we  all  need  forgiveness, 
little  woman.  Well,  good  night !  be  in  a  better 
humour  when  I  come  again."  And  Seaforth 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

But  just  as  he  opened  the  door  Nellie  sprang-^ 
after  him  and  seized  his  arm. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  Murray,"  she  said  ;  "  tell 
me,  before  you  go,  are  you  lying  to  me  or  not  ? " 

"  Why  should  I  lie  to  you,  you  foolish  girl  ? 
Do  you  think  I  like  all  this  worry  ?  But  I  am 
forced  to  do,  what  you  had  better  make  up 
your  mind  to  do,  make  the  best  of  the  situation. "^ 

Without  another  word  Nellie  dropped  his 
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^rm,  and  after  a  moment  s  hesitation  Seafortli 
quitted  tlie  room  and  the  house.  As  he  went 
out  something  urged  him  to  return. 

"  Better  not,"  said  the  evil  spirit  in  his  ear ; 
^•'she  knows  the  worst  now;  she  will  get  over  it, 
-and  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  ;  better  leave 
her  alone." 

So  Seaforth  went  away,  flinging  the  better 
spirit  that  prompted  him  to  return  behind  hhn. 
Had  he  returned,  perhaps  the  better  spirit 
would  have  once  more  gained  possession  of  his 
wavering  heart — for  what  would  he  have  seen  ? 

Nellie  lying  on  the  floor — stricken,  moaning 
like  a  creature  in  deadly  pain.  By-and-by 
Miss  Brewis,  hearing  these  miserable  moans, 
came  to  the  poor  girl's  assistance,  and  lifted  up 
her  head  with  some  commiserating  words. 

*' Don't  take  on  so,  ma'am," she  said.  "So 
it's  true,  I  suppose,  that  young  scamp  of  a 
lord  has  been  playing  you  a  fine  trick  ?  Well, 
thank  Heaven,  no  man  ever  tricked  me !  Don't 
moan  like  that,  my  dear — I'll  get  you  a  little 
drop  of  something  in  water,  that  I  take  myseli 
when  my  heart's  down,  and  it  will  do  you  good 
— but  don't  give  way." 

Then  Nellie  Hfted  up  her  head  and  looked  in 
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Miss   Brewis's  face  with  lier  wild,   miserable 
eyes. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  am  ? ''  slie  said.  "  I 
told  you  I  was  married ;  but  I  told  you,  it  seems, 
what  was  not  true.  I  am  an  outcast — an  out- 
cast ! "  And  Nellie  wrung  her  hands,  and  flung 
her  head  down  again  upon  the  floor. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Br e wis,  giving  a 
sniff  really  to  hide  the  tears  that,  in  spite  of 
herself,  had  stolen  into  her  hard,  green  eyes, 
^'  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  quite  believed 
in  the  marriage.  You  see,  when  folks  are 
married  they  don't  fret  about  each  other,  as 
you  fretted  about  this  young  gentleman,  or 
young  lord,  or  whatever  he  is  ;  but  Til  warrant 
him  a  bad  \m,  at  any  rate  !  " 

Nellie  now  rose  to  her  feet,  with  a  white, 
despairing,  set  look  in  her  young  face. 

"  I  am  going  away,  Miss  Brewis,"  she  said ;. 
"  I  am  going  away  to-night — at. once.  "Will  you 
tell  me  what  I  owe  you,  and  I  will  pay  you 
now?" 

"Then   I   just   won't,"   said   Miss    Brewis. , 
"Don't  you  talk  of  going  away  to-night — I 
won't  let  you,  in  fact.    Go  away,  indeed  ;  go  to 
the  river,  I  suppose,  for  lodgings  there !     No,. 
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you  shan't  go.  If  this  man  lias  behaved  badly 
to  you,  make  him  pay  for  it,  for,  take  my  word, 
he's  not  worth  fretting  after.  Have  you  no 
friends,  no  father,  to  bring  him  to  book  ? " 

Upon  this  allusion  to  her  father,  Nellie  burst 
into  loud  despairing  sobs,  and  Miss  Brewis  put 
her  arms  round  her  and  drew  the  poor  forsaken 
girl's  head  down  upon  her  hard  breast. 

**  I  never  thought  to  have  done  it,"  thought 
the  virtuous  Joannah  ;  "  I  never  thought  to  have 
taken  a  poor  creature  like  this  into  my  arms — 
but  I  can't  help  it.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear ! "  she 
•said  aloud ;  "  hush,  he's  not  worth  it!  You  just 
lie  down  on  the  couch  a  bit,  and  I'll  get  you 
something  in  water,  and  we'll  talk  it  over." 

Joannah  ran  away  to  get  the  *'  something  in 
water,"  and  having  mixed  it  and  tasted  it  twice 
to  see  it  was  all  right,  she  returned  to  poor 
Nellie,  who  was  now  sitting  up. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said  gently  to  Miss 
Brewis,  "  but  I  don't  want  anything.  I  would 
rather,  please,  pay  what  I  owe,  Miss  Brewis — 
for — for" — and  her  sobs  commenced  again — "  I 
am  not  fit  to  stay  in  your  house." 

"  I'm  the  best  judge  of  that,"  answered  Jo- 
annah, sturdily.     "Nonsense,  my  dear  ;  if  you 
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won't  take  this — and  it's  orxlywater  witli  nothing 
to  speak  of  in  it — but  if  you  won't  take  it,  I'll 
just  finish  it  myself,  for  it's  a  shame  to  waste 
even  water  ;  and  I'll  get  you  a  nice  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee,  whichever  you  will  have,  and  get  you 
to  bed.  Novr  don't  talk  of  going  away.  I  won't 
let  you  go  to-night,  so  there's  an  end  of  it. 
Folks  see  things  next  morning  quite  different 
like  ;  but  sometimes  the  next  morning's  sense 
comes  too  late." 

And  Miss  Brewis  was  as  good  as  her  words. 
She  got  Nellie  some  strong  tea,  and  she  talked 
to  her  in  her  homely  fashion,  and  insisted  upon 
her  going  to  bed,  and  having  closed  the  door 
upon  her  unhappy  boarder,  she  commanded  her 
servants,  on  "  their  peril,"  not  to  make  the  least 
noise. 

"  Mrs.  ]\Iurray  has  had  some  bad  news,"  she 
told  them — for  Joannah  was  above  gossipping 
with  her  maid  servants — "  and  she  must  try  to 
get  to  sleep." 

But  though  Miss  Brewis  might  shut  the  bed- 
room door  and  command  her  household  to 
preserve  complete  silence,  Miss  Brewis  could 
not  shut  out  the  anguish  which  was  racking 
Nellie's  heart. 
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*^  She  had  lost  everything,"  she  told  herself, 
as  she  tossed  and  moaned  on  her  bed,  '^  every- 
thing—  everything." 

He  was  quite  unworthy — perhaps  this  gave 
the  bitterest  pang.  He  had  deceived  her, 
purposely  deceived  her,  a  hundred  times 
Nellie  knew  this  as  she  lay  there,  and  she  knew 
also  how  fully  she  had  believed  in  him  and 
trusted  him.  She  had  cared  nothing  for  his 
rank — nothing  for  anything  but  his  love.  She 
would  have  followed  him  to  Australia,  worked 
for  him,  died  for  him — but  now — she  would 
never  see  his  face  again,  she  told  herself — 
never,  never. 

She  could  not  live  to  face  all  this  shame — • 
she  would  not.  She  would  die — what  else  had 
he  left  her  to  do  ?  So  despairing,  crushed,  and 
hopeless,  this  poor  child  lay  hour  after  hour  ; 
and  when  at  last  all  the  household  had  retired 
for  the  night,  she  rose,  white-faced  and  haggard, 
determined  to  go  out  and  end  her  misery  in  the 
dark  river,  whose  tide  has  swept  over  so  many 
broken  hearts. 

But  before  she  went  she  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  the  money — and  more — that  she 
owed  Miss  Brewis.     She  left  this  on  the  toilet 
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table  of  her  bedroom,  with  a  few  pencilled 
words. 

*'  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness/'  she  wrote. 
"  Will  you  give  the  other  envelope,  that  I  leave 
here  as  well  as  this,  to  Captain  Murray  when 
he  comes.  Tell  him  I  was  too  miserable  to 
live." 

In  the  other  envelope,  which  she  had  directed 
to  "  Captain  Murray,"  Nellie  enclosed  the 
remainder  of  the  fifty  pounds  which  Seaforth 
had  given  her  on  his  return  from  Paris.  She 
enclosed  the  notes  without  a  line — a  word. 
What  could  she  say  ?  He  had  laughed  at  her, 
told  her  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and 
Nellie,  not  knowing  of  the  struggle  in  his  heart, 
felt  no  word  of  hers  would  touch  him  now. 

So,  moneyless  and  hopeless,  she  went  out  into 
the  dark  night.  She  easily  unlocked  the  house 
door,  for  the  key  was  lyiag  on  the  table  in  the 
hall.  Once — ^just  once — she  thought  of  going 
to  her  father.  But  no,  no ;  she  could  not. 
Better  that  he  should  think  her  dead — know 
that  she  were  dead — than  to  g:o  back  in  her 
shame. 

She  felt  bewildered  when  she  first  went  out, 
and  scarcely  koew  where  to  turn.    But  she  was 
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not  very  far  from  the  river  ;  she  knew  this,  and 
so  she  went  wandering  on. 

Dark  and  chill  was  the  night ;  dark  and  chill 
the  unhappy  wanderer's  heart.  She  never 
noticed  that  once  or  twice  people  looked  at  her, 
and  after  her,  as  she  passed  them  in  the  streets. 
She  was  going  to  her  death — death  was  better 
than  a  life  of  shame,  she  kept  repeating  to 
herself — and  with  this  one  dreary  thought  in  her 
heart,  she  hurried  on  her  hopeless  way. 

She  reached  the  river — the  embankment  at 
Chelsea.  People  were  walking  here  ;  there  was 
a  hum  of  voices.  The  black  river  flowed 
beyond,  and  on  its  misty  breast,  as  Nellie 
stopped,  she  saw  loom  out  in  shadowy  outline 
the  big,  flapping  sail  of  some  barge  or  vessel. 
It  startled  her — it  came  so  near — it  looked  so 
phantom-like,  so  strange.    The  girl  stood  gazing 

it — watchincr  it  glide  on  in  the  darkness  as 
we  sometimes  seem  to  watch  in  our  dreams. 
Then,  as  it  passed  away,  the  memory  of  her 
misery  came  back. 

"I  cannot  live — "  she  moaned;  and  once  more 
with  hurried  steps  she  hastened  on.  She  would 
go  to  the  bridge,  she  told  herself — ^and  then,  one 
leap  in  the  dark  and  her  shame  would  be  ended ! 
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The  bridge  was  not  very  far  away  :  below  it 
the  water  flowed  noiselessly,  behind  her  the 
lights  of  the  mighty  city  twinkled  and  shone. 
Above — but  Nellie  looked  not  above,  God  had 
forsaken  her — there  was  no  help  for  her  on  earth ! 

As  the  maddened,  unhappy  creature  was 
actually  about  to  spring  from  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  her  arm  was  roughly  seized  from 
behind. 

"  None  of  this,  now,"  said  a  man's  voice  ; 
*'  don't  you  be  going  and  throwing  yourself 
into  the  river  like  that  ? " 

Nellie  gave  a  cry  like  a  snared  animal. 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  she  said.     "  Let  me  go  ! " 

But  the  man  held  her  firmly. 

*'  Don't,"  he  said,  as  she  writhed  and 
struggled  ;  "  don't.  I  won't  leave  hold  of  you. 
Come,  you  must  be  quiet." 

Then  almost  in  a  minute,  it  seemed  to  the 
wretched  girl,  a  crowd  came  round.  Faces 
peered  at  her,  questions  were  asked  ;  and 
suddenly  the  crowd  seemed  to  part.  It  swayed, 
the  lig^hts  flashed  all  around  her — there  was  a 
strange  surging  sound  in  her  eai's,  and  a 
moment  later  all  had  passed  into  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MISS   BREWIS   SPEAKS    HER   MIND. 

The  next  morning  ]\Iis3  Brewis  rose  in  a  very 
grim  humour.  She  had  made  a  fool  of  herself. 
She  had  cried  over  a  poor  lost  creature,  and  had 
actually  insisted  on  this  poor  lost  creature 
remaining  in  her  house. 

"  I've  been  an  ass,"  said  Miss  Brewis,  sharply 
twisting  up  the  hard  knot  of  hair  she  wore  at 
the  back  of  her  head  with  a  very  vicious  twist. 

She  went  down  stairs,  wondering  how  she 
€ould  get  rid  of  Nellie.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  her  making  some  strong  tea  for  Nellie 
before  she  thought  of  getting  her  own  breakfast. 
Then  she  went  upstairs  with  her  tea,  and  rapped 
gently  at  Nellie's  bedroom  door.  There  was  no 
response,  and  Miss  Brewis  rapped  louder.  As 
there  was  still  no  response.  Miss  Brewis  opened 
the  room  door  and  walked  in.     She  (rave  an 
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exclamation  when  she  found  it  empty.  Then 
she  found  the  letter  Nellie  had  left  for  her.  She 
opened  it,  and  gave  a  cry. 

''  The  villain  ! "  she  said,  "  the  villain  !  he'& 
murdered  her." 

She  was  a  hard  woman — hard  and  cold — but 
she  turned  sick  and  faint  as  she  read  and  re-read 
Nellie's  letter. 

"  Poor  soul,  poor  soul ! "  she  said,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  ;  ''so  she  was  too  miserable  to 
live.  But  I'll  tell  him.  I'll  make  his  ears  smart 
if  words  can  do  it,  or  my  name  isn't  Joannah 
Brewis  ! " 

This  last  idea  seemed  quite  refreshing  to 
Miss  Brewis.  She  hurried  down  stairs  ;  she 
sent  at  once  for  her  friend  Mrs.  Benson. 

*'  Now  Mrs.  Benson,"  she  said,  "  you  give  me- 
the  full  name  and  address  of  that  young  lord 
we  saw  at  the  theatre  the  night  before  last — 
the  young  lord  whose  mother  you  were  lady's 
maid  to." 

"  That's  young  Lord  Seaforth  ! "  answered 
Mrs.  Benson.  "  But,  Miss  Brewis,  what  is  the 
matter?  What  do  you  want  with  the  young 
lord's  address  ? " 

**  Murder  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Benson,"  answered 
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Joannali,  grimly.  "  Murder  and  cruelty,  and  all 
sorts  of  horrid  abominations !  " 

"  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear  !  how  dreadful !  "  said 
Mrs.  Benson. 

Then  Joannah  told  her  tale.  How  she  had 
thought  it  her  duty  to  tell  "  the  poor  deluded 
creature"  that  the  villain  who  came  to  see  her, 
and  passed  himself  off  as  "  Captain  Murray," 
was  no  other  than  young  Lord  Seaforth.  How 
the  villain  had  come,  and  a  terrible  scene  had 
been  between  them,  and  then  he  had  gone  away, 
and  the  poor  lost  creature  had  fallen  on  the 
floor,  and  moaned  ^'  enough  to  break  one's 
heart." 

"  I  own  I  was  soft,"  said  Joannah,  "  and  it's 
not  my  way.  I  own  I  took  a  poor  creature  no 
better  than  she  should  be  up  in  my  arms,  and 
almost  cried  over  her.  And  this  is  the  end — 
read  for  yourself,  Mrs.  Benson — ay,  ay,  the 
fishes  are  eating  her  at  this  very  minute,  I  make 
not  the  sligrhtest  doubt." 

o 

Mrs.  Benson  took  the  letter  and  read  it,  and 
then  began  to  cry. 

''  I  nursed  him  when  he  was  a  little  babe," 
she  said.  "  I  can't  believe  he's  bad — he  was  a 
sweet  child.     He  may  have  erred,  but  he  never 
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meant  to  do  any  harm — I'm  sure  lie  never 
meant  to  do  any  harm." 

"  Then  he's  done  it  without  meaning  it ! " 
snapped  Joannah.  "  He's  murdered  this  poor 
creature,  Mrs.  Benson,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
at  his  hangiDg." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Brewis  !  " 

"  That  I  would,"  said  Joannah,  with  relish. 
*'  But  I'll  send  for  him.  I'll  speak  my  mind  to 
him,  and  then  I'll  send  for  a  policeman.'' 

But  Mrs.  Benson  would  not  hear  of  this.  She 
pointed  out  to  Joannah  how  such  a  scandal 
might  ruin  her  house  ;  how  she  ought  to  consider 
the  feelings  of  "  the  family." 

"  My  lady  was  a  very  proud  lady/'  she  said, 
^'  and  had  only  a  sad  life  with  my  lord,  and  she 
is  wrapped  up  in  her  only  son.  Think,  Miss 
Brewis,  if  this  had  happened  to  yourself — if  a 
child  of  yours — " 

"  Don't  insult  me,  Mrs.  Benson.  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing,"  interrupted  the 
virtuous  Joannah. 

''  I  don't  mean  any  offence,"  urged  Mrs. 
Benson.  "  But  don't  think  of  making  a 
scandal,  for  your  own  sake  as  weU  as  my 
lady's.      How   do   you   know   that   this   poor 
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young  creature  has  done  any  harm  to  liersclf  ? 
Most  likely  slie  just  has  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
young  lord,  and  has  run  away  to  frighten  him. 
No,  you  take  my  advice.  "Write  and  tell  Lord 
Seaforth  Mrs.  Murray  is  gone,  and  I'll  get 
Benson  to  slip  to  my  lady's  himself  with  your 
letter,  and  he'll  give  it  either  to  Clayton,  who 
is  my  lord's  servant,  or  to  the  young  lord,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  it  falling  into  my 
lady's  hands." 

Miss  Brewis  was  finally  persuaded  to  adopt 
this  plan,  the  idea  that  a  scandal  might  injure 
the  reputation  of  her  house  having  a  decided 
influence  upon  her  mind.  She  accordingly  sat 
down  and  penned  (at  Mrs.  Benson's  dictation) 
the  following  letter  to  Lord  Seaforth  : — 

My  Lord, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Murray,  who- 
was  staying  at  my  house,  and  whom  you  visited  here  yester- 
day, appeared  in  great  distress  after  you  left,  and  during  the 
night  quitted  my  roof  unknown  to  me,  leaving  a  letter 
addressed  to  me,  enclosing  her  week's  account,  and  also 
a  message  to  you.  I  had  to  tell  you  she  "  was  too  miserable 
to  live" — she  said.  Also  she  left  a  letter  addressed  to  you, 
which  I  have  now  in  my  possession. 

JoANNAH  Brewis. 

Nothing  would  induce  Joannah  to  put  "  yours 
respectfully  " — which  the  old  family  servant 
wished  her  to  do — before  her  signature. 
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"  No,  I  won't,  Mrs.  Benson  1 "  snapped 
Joannali.  ''  His  respectfully,  indeed  !  I've  no 
respect  for  him,  or,  for  that  matter,  for  any  of 
the  male  sex.  Some  of  them  may  be  well 
enough,  but  the  most  of  them  are  bad  enough, 
.and  the  less  one  has  to  say  to  them  the  better." 

While  Miss  Brewis  was  writing  her  letter, 
the  young  lord  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was 
just  rousing  himself  from  the  heavy  sleep  of 
semi-intoxication.  This  was  by  no  means  a 
usual  vice  of  Seaforth's.  But  the  night  before 
he  had  tried  to  drown  in  wine  the  promptings 
of  that  better  spirit,  whom  during  the  day  he 
had  refused  to  listen  to. 

And  now  when  he  awoke,  hot,  restless,  and 
with  a  headache,  his  first  thoughts  were  for 
Nellie. 

"  I  wonder  how  the  poor,  silly  little  woman 
is  ?  "  he  thought.  "  Poor  Nellie  !  she  was 
terribly  cut  up ;  I  wish  there  was  any  other 
way."  And  Seaforth  turned  on  his  pillow  and 
sighed,  and  then  tried  to  forget  Nellie  and  fall 
asleep  again. 

But  sleep  is  a  very  fickle  comforter,  not  to 
b)e  won  often  by  its  greatest  and  mightiest 
wooers.     Yet  it  comes  unsought  on  the  straw 
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pallet,  to  the  worn-out  son  of  labour  stretched 
on  his  hard,  poor  bed.  It  comes  beautiful — 
bright-robed  in  dreams — to  the  oppressed,  to 
the  weary.  It  has  a  world  of  its  own  ;  a  world 
where  all  are  equal,  like  to  its  mysterious  sister, 
Death. 

And  sleep  would  not  come  to  the  young  lord 
who  sought  in  its  oblivion  to  forget  the  wrong- 
that  he  had  done.  His  haunting  S23irits — the 
good  and  evil — stood  on  each  side  his  bed. 
The  evil  said — 

"  It  was  better  to  tell  her  at  once.  What 
else  could  I  do  ?"    Then  quoth  the  good  spirit— 

"Poor  Nellie!  poor,  tender-hearted  little 
girl — it  was  cruel  to  stab  her,  poor  Nellie  ! " 

So  Seaforth  lay  tossing  restlessly,  and  pre- 
sently a  gentle  rap  came  to  his  bedroom  door, 

''  Come  in,"  he  called ;  and  with  a  scared 
look  on  his  usually  composed  face,  his  confi- 
dential servant,  Clayton,  now  entered. 

Seaforth  caught  sight  of  the  man's  flice,  and 
at  once  jumped  up  in  bed. 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?  What  the  deuce 
do  you  look  like  that  for,  Clayton  ? "  he  asked 
nervously. 

The  man  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  answered — 
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"My  lord,"  he  said,  ''Mr.  Benson — who 
married,  as  perhaps  you  remember,  my  lady's 
late  maid,  Charlton — has  just  arrived,  and  he  has 
brought  a  letter  for  your  lordship." 

"  Well !     Is  it  about  anything  wonderful  ? " 

''  Something  very  sad  has  happened,  my  lord. 
Mrs.  Murray — " 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Seaforth,  and  he  sprang  up 
and  turned  ghastly  pale.  "  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  her  ?  Speak  man,  or  I'll  strangle  you ! " 
And  Seaforth  seized  his  servant's  arm. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  has,  my  lord.  She  has 
disappeared — " 

*'  Disappeared  !  How  and  when  ?  "  cried 
Seaforth,  in  the  o;reatest  excitement. 

"Last  night.  It  seems  you  saw  her  yesterday, 
my  lord  ;  and  after  you  left  Belgrave  Eoad,  the 
poor  lady  was  taken  terri])ly  ill,  and  told  her 
landlady  she  would  go  at  once  ;  but  the  land- 
lady, Miss  Brewis,  would  not  hear  of  this,  but 
got  Mrs.  Murray  to  bed—" 

"  Go  on,  go  on  !  " 

"  Well,  my  lord,  it  seemed  this  Miss  Brewis 
is  a  friend  of  my  lady's  late  maid,  Charlton, 
who  married  Mr.  Benson,  who  has  a  chemist's 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Belgrave  Road,  and  this 
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is  liow  Benson  has  brought  the  letter.  For  it's 
a  sad  business,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  Seaforth,  eagerly  ; 
but  the  man  still  hesitated. 

*'  Perhaps  this  Miss  Brewis  may  be  mistaken," 
he  said.  *'  Mrs.  Benson  hopes  she  is  mistaken. 
That  is  why  Benson  brought  the  letter,  so  as  to 
keep  things  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  but  Mrs. 
Murray,  it  seemed,  left  a  message  for  you  in 
her  letter  to  Miss  Brewis — a  sort  of  farewell 
messao'e." 

o 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  Seaforth  now  snatched 
Miss  Brewis's  letter  from  Clayton's  hand ;  with 
another,  half-sob,  half-cry,  he  read  the  cruel 
words. 

"My  God!  my  God!"  he  said,  "can  she 
have  been  so  mad  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Benson,  my  lord,  hopes  she  may  not 
have  done  any  harm  to  herself,"  said  Clayton,, 
who  also  was  very  much  overcome.  "  Mrs. 
Benson  thinks  perhaps  your  lordship  and  the 
poor  lady  may  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  that — ■ 
well,  that  she  may  have  written  this  just  to 
alarm  your  lordship.  This  is  why  Benson  him- 
self, as  I  said  before,  brought  the  letter.  And, 
my  lord — you'll  excuse  me — but  hadn't  I  better 
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o-o  on  at  once  to  Bcl2;rave  Road  ?  Mrs.  Benson 
advised  this,  for  Miss  Brewis,  the  landlady,  is  a 
party  with  a  very  bitter  tongue,  Mrs.  Benson 
sent  word." 

"  Wait  for  me,  I  will  go  at  once,"  said 
Seafortli.  And  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later- 
pale,  haggard,  and  trembling  in  every  limb — 
Lord  Seaforth  drove  up  to  Miss  Brewis's  door. 

Joannah  saw  him  arrive,  and  prepared  at 
once  "to  speak  her  mind."  Her  green  eyes 
gleamed  with  the  vicious  gleam  of  a  cat  about 
to  spring  upon  its  prey,  and  Seaforth  had 
hardly  entered  the  hall  when  Joannah  met  him. 

'^  I  have  called  about  Mrs.  Murray,"  faltered 
Seaforth. 

'*  The  poor  lady  that  drowned  herself — being 
forsaken,"  re|)lied  Joannah,  with  grim  satisfac- 
tion. ''  Walk  in  here,  my  lord,  and  I'll  give 
you  the  particulars." 

Seaforth  had  scarcely  power  to  follow  her. 
Then,  as  they  entered  the  dining-room,  he  turned 
and  faced  Joannah's  cruel  visage. 

"  What  reason  have  you,"  he  said,  grasping 
the  back  of  a  chair  for  support,  "for  supposing 
such  a  dreadful  thing  ?  " 

Joannah  gave  a  sniff. 
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"  A  very  good  reason,"  slie  said  sharply. 
**  Couldn't  well  have  a  Letter  reason — seeiucr 

o 

what  I  savv'  with  my  own  eyes." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Good  God  !  what 
do  you  mean  ? " 

"  My  meaning's  quite  distinct,"  replied 
Joannah.  "  After  your  lordship  took  your 
departure  from  this  house  yesterday — which  I 
regret  your  lordship  ever  entered — the  poor 
forsaken  creature  who  had  been  fool  enouofh  to 
trust  you,  fell  down  on  the  floor  and  moaned 
that  awful,  it  would  have  moved  any  human 
heart." 

Joannah  here  stopped  in  her  narrative.  She 
was  enjoying  the  unmistakeable  sufl'eriDg  that 
her  words  were  inflicting  on  Seaforth,  and  her 
green  eyes  looked  absolutely  ferocious. 

*'  After  a  time,"  proceeded  Joannah,  ''  the 
moans  continuing — though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  I  had  no  business  with  my  lodger's  moans 
rr-l  went  to  see  after  the  poor  creature,  and 
found  her  stretched  out  on  the  carpet.  I  lifted 
her  up,  and  she  looked  at  me  with  a  look  I 
can't  forget.  *  Do  you  know  what  I  am  ? '  she 
asked,  quite  wild-like.  Tm  an  outcast — an 
outcast ! '     Those  were  her   very  words,    and 
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I  wlio  liave  been  bronglit  up  respectable,  and 
have  never  listened  to  any  male  nonsense,  felt 
quite  a  turn." 

"  Did  you  leave  her  ?  You  surely  did  not 
leave  lier  in  sucb  distress  ? "  asked  Seaforth, 
wlio  was  terribly  pale. 

Joannali  gave  a  satirical  giggle. 

"  I,  not  having  caused  her  distress,  did  not 
Heave  her,  your  lordship,"  said  Joannah,  very 
bitterly,  and  she  nodded  her  head  at  the 
unhappy  Seaforth.  *'  /,  not  having  ruined  her, 
and  brought  her  young  head,  and  I've  no  doubt 
her  parents'  grey  ones,  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  stayed  with  her  after  your  lordship  had 
left  her.  I  lifted  her  up  in  my  arms,  though  I 
had  never  had  anything  that  was  not  respect- 
able in  my  arms  before,  and  I  mixed  her  some- 
thing in  water,  and  I  got  her  some  tea,  and  I 
did  my  best  for  her,  though  I  am  a  Christian 
woman  and  go  to  church  regularly,  and  she  had 
called  herself  an  outcast  !  I  did  all  this  your 
lordehip,  after  your  lordship  left  her  1  " 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  bitter  volubility 
with  which  Joannah  poured  out  these  words. 
She  felt  no  pity  for  the  pale,  haggard-faced 
young  man  opposite  to  her.  If  he  were  suffering. 
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lie  deserved  to  suffer,  she  tliought.  "  Serve  liim 
right,"  she  mentally  decided,  looking  with 
relish  on  Seaforth's  white,  quivering  features. 

*'  And  having  got  the  poor  soul  to  bed," 
continued  Joannah,  "  I  thought  I  had  her  safe 
for  the  night ;  but  I  was  mistaken,  your  lord- 
ship, as  you  will  find  after  the  perusal  of  the 
letter  she  has  left  behind — in  which  letter  I 
may  now  state,  she  left  her  weekly  account  in 
full,  and  ten  shillings  extra,  which  I  now  beg 
to  return."  x\nd  Joannah  produced  her  jxirse. 
"Good  heavens!  woman,"  cried  Seafoith,"  don't 
talk  about  such  folly  !    Tell  me  how  she  went." 

Miss  Brewis  tossed  her  head  and  snorted 
indignantly. 

"I  may  be  a  woman,  your  lordship,"  she 
said.  "  I  am,  I  hope,  a  respectable  woman,  at 
all  events,  but  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  so 
iiddressed.  However,  to  go  on  w^ith  the  poor 
creature's  melancholy  end,  I  may  tell  you  I 
heard  nothing:  throusfh  the  nio;ht  ;  but  this 
morning,  when  I  took  her  up  a  cup  of  early 
tea,  I  found  her  room  empty,  and  this  letter 
addressed  to  your  lordship,  in  the  name,  I 
suppose,  you  imposed  on  the  poor  unfortunate 
person." 
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Seafortli  snatched  the  envelope  Nellie  had 
left  for  him  out  of  Miss  Brewis's  hand,  and  tore 
it  open.  When  he  saw  its  contents — the  bank- 
notes he  had  given  her — an  exclamation  of 
absolute  horror  burst  from  his  white  lips. 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  he  said.  "  All  ?  "  And  he 
flung  the  notes  upon  the  floor. 

"■  So  she  left  the  money  behind  her — poor, 
poor  soul !  "  said  Miss  Brewis,  looking  down  at 
the  notes,  and  speaking  in  a  more  subdued  tone 
than  she  had  yet  spoken  in,  during  the  interview. 

'*  Did  she  leave  nothing  else — no  word  ?" 
gasped  Seaforth. 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  a  word  of  farewell,"  answered 
Joannah,  resuming  her  grim  emphasis.  ''*Tell 
him'  —  you  see  she  has  written  here"  (and 
Joannah  held  out  Nellie's  letter  to  herself), 
"  '  Tell  him  I  am  too  miserable  to  live  ! '  " 

Even  Joannah's  heart  felt  softened  at  the; 
terrible  cry  which  burst  from  Seaforth's  lips  as 
he  read  these  words.  The  bitter  speech  she 
was  framing  died  on  her  tongue,  her  green 
eyes  lost  their  cat-like  gleam. 
.  "  It's  a  sad  case— "  she  began.  But  as  she; 
spoke,  Seaforth  tottered  forward,  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  floor.  '^aim    ^ 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

CONSCIEXCE. 

Miss  Brewis's  shriek  as  Lord  Seaforth  fell 
forward,  alarmed  the  whole  household.  Clayton, 
Seaforth's  servant,  who  had  followed  him  to 
Belgrave  Road,  heard  it,  and  ran  at  once  into 
the  dininQ:-room,  for  he  had  been  w^aitinfr  in  the 
hall  in  anything  but  a  happy  condition  of  mind. 

**  Oh  !  my  lord  ! "  he  said,  and  he  knelt  down 
and  raised  the  head  of  the  prostrate  and  in- 
sensible man. 

'*  What  has  happened  ? "  he  asked  of  Miss 
Brewis,  who  was  standing  with  uplifted  hands. 

"  It's  his  conscience,"  answered  Joannah, 
grimly ;  but  the  next  minute  she  hurried  out 
of  the  room  and  brought  some  water,  and  began 
bathing  Seaforth's  cold  hands  and  brow. 

"  We  had  best  send  for  a  doctor,"  she  said, 
and  Clavton  aorreeino:  to  this,  one  of  the  maids 
was  despatched  at  once  to  bring  a  doctor. 
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Before  tlie  doctor  arrived,  however,  Seaforth 
bei^an  to  recover.  Then  Joannah  produced  a 
brandy  bottle  and  sparingly  poured  a  little  in 
a  glass,  which  Seaforth  drank. 

"  Give  me  more,"'  he  said  the  next  minute 
hoarsely,  looking  wildly  round,  but  Joannah 
snatched  away  her  brandy  bottle. 

"  Too  much  is  not  good  for  you,  young  man,'' 
she  said,  but  Clayton  interfered. 

"  Let  him  have  it.  Miss  Brewis,"  he  said,  and 
very  unwillingly  Joannah  allowed  Clayton  ta 
take  her  brandy  bottle  out  of  her  hands. 

After  he  had  taken  the  spirit,  Seaforth  tried 
to  rise,  assisted  by  Clayton.  He  was  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  terribly  shattered,  but  after 
sitting  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  he  spoke  col- 
lectedly enough  to  his  servant. 

"  We  must  find  her,"  he  said.  "  Ask  at  what 
hour  she  disappeared." 

"  Plis  lordship  wishes  to  know,  Miss  Brewis^ 
the  particulars  about  Mrs.  Murray  leaving  your 
house  ? "  asked  Clayton,  in  a  semi-undertone  to 
Miss  Brewis.  ''  Don't  speak  loud — ^just  tell  me 
quietly,  and  I'll  tell  his  lordship." 

"  His  lordship  knows  all  I  know,"  answered 
Joannah.     ''I  left  her,  as  I  supposed,  safe  for 
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the   niglit,  aDcl  in  the  morning  slie  was  no- 
where.    I  have  nothing  more  to  add." 

But  Qayton  was  not  content  with  this.  He 
beckoned  Miss  Brewis  out  of  the  room,  and 
questioned  her  closely,  and  seemed  very  much 
overcome  by  Miss  Brewis's  story. 

*' Don't  mention  it,  Miss  Brewis,"  he  said, 
when  Joannah  had  finished.  "  In  all  probability 
this  poor  young  lady  has  only  run  away,  and 
in  that  case  we'll  find  her.  His  lordship  is 
terribly  upset — it's  a  bad  business  at  best." 
And  Clayton  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

"  It's  murder,"  said  Joannah. 

"  Not  quite  as  bad  as  that,  I  hope.  However, 
I'll  go  down  to  one  of  the  private-inquiry  offices 
at  once.     She  had  no  money,  you  say  ? " 

"  Not  a  penny — she  left  all  behind  her — and 
you'll  please  pick  up  the  notes  that  his  lordship 
threw  on  the  floor  before  he  took  the  faint,  and 
count  them,  for  though  I  can  depend  on  my 
own  honesty  I  can't  on  other  people's." 

After  this  Clayton  returned  to  Lord  Seaforth, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 

"It  will  be  best  to  do  this,  my  lord,"  he 
said  aloud  the  next  moment,  and  Seaforth 
nodded    his    head ;     and    then,    leaning     on 

YOL.  II.  I 
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Clayton's  arm,  lie  quitted  Miss  Brewis's  house. 

He  drove  directly  from  thence  (still  accom- 
panied by  Clayton)  to  a  private-inquiry  office. 
Here  Clayton  got  out  of  the  cab,  and  had  a  some- 
what lengthened  interview  with  the  manager, 
who  promised  to  let  them  have  some  news  in  a 
few  days.  -  >■  * 

''  If  she  has  committed  suicide,"  said  the 
manager,  ''  her  body  will  probably  be  washed 
up.  But  she  may  merely  be  hiding — though 
not  taking  any  money  with  her  has  an  ugly 
look." 

"When  Clayton  returned  to  Lord  Seaforth  in 
the  cab  he  did  not  rejDcat  this  last  remark  of 
the  private  inquiry  man.  He  tried  to  speak 
hopefully  to  Seaforth,  and  Seaforth  tried  to 
take  comfort  from  his  words.  But  all  the  day 
afterwards  a  haunting  dread  followed  Seaforth. 
He  sent  Clayton  to  the  street  near  Eegent's 
Park  where  MajorBlythe  lived,  to  make  inquiries 
at  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  occurred 
to  them  that  Nellie  might  have  returned  to  her 
old  home.  But  Clayton  soon  found  out  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  Each  post  that  passed, 
Seaforth  hoped  that  it  would  bring  him  some 
letter,  but  no  letter,  no  word  arrived  all  the  da  v. 
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Then  when  night  came  on,  he  shrank  from 
its  gloomy  prospect.  He  was  quite  unnerved, 
and  kept  drinking,  hoping  to  forget  for  an  hour 
or  two  the  ghastly  vision  which  his  conscience 
had  conjured.  But  even  in  his  dreams,  a  white, 
despairing  face  seemed  to  loom  shadow-like 
from  the  darkness.  And  as  the  grey  dawn 
broke  and  the  mists  cleared  from  his  brain, 
Nellie's  last  message  came  back  and  struck 
again  like  a  sharp  sword  upon  his  soul. 

*'  Tell  him  I  am  too  miserable  to  live.'' 

He  started  up,  he  groaned  aloud.  Then  he 
tried  to  reason  with  himself,  but  all  in  vain. 
Before  him  was  the  handw^riting  on  the  wall 
— the  fiery  letters  of  death  and  doom — the 
\varnino:  that  had  come  too  late  ! 

Though  it  was  yet  early  morning  he  sum- 
moned Clayton,  and  ordered  him  at  once  to  go 
to  Scotland  Yard  and  apply  to  the  police. 
The  man  hesitated. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  wait  a  day  or  so^  my 
lord  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Seaforth  imperiously,  "  go  at 
once — I  can  bear  it  no  longer — offer  any  reward 
you  like,  tell  anyone — anything  is  better  than 
this  hell!" 

i2 
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He  looked  so  excited  and  utterly  miserable 
that  Clayton  did  not  dare  further  to  oppose  his 
wishes.  But  Clayton  impressed  upon  the 
police,  as  he  had  impressed  upon  the  manager 
of  the  private-inquiry  office,  that  the  affair 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 

*' Don't  let  it  get  into  the  papers,"  urged 
Clayton.  ''  They  are  ready  to  seize  on  any 
scandal  about  a  noble  family,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability this  young  lady  has  only  run  away." 

''  But  was  there  any  reason  for  her  running 
away  ? "  asked  the  Inspector,  to  whom  Clayton 
was  speaking. 

"  My  lord  and  she  had  quarrelled,  I  under- 
stand," answered  Clayton,  casting  down  his 
eyes. 

"Well,  we  must  do  our  best,"  said  the 
Inspector,  and  he  then  inquired  all  the  par- 
ticulars about  Nellie's  flight,  and  promised  to 
keep  the  affair  quiet  until  he  communicated 
further  with  Lord  Seaforth. 

After  Clayton  had  made  these  arrangements 
with  the  police,  he  returned  to  the  house  at 
South  Kensington.  Here  he  found  Lord  Sea- 
forth even  more  excited  than  when  he  left  him. 
And  all  through  the  day  it  was  the  same  thing  ; 
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and  during  tlie  evening,  after  dinner,  Lady 
Seafortli's  anxiety  about  lier  son's  strange 
manner  and  appearance  grew  so  great,  that  she 
broke  through  her  usual  reserve,  and  going  up 
to  him  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Murray  ? "  she  said.  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  these  wretched 
money  troubles  worrying  you  more  than  usual  V 

Then  Seaforth  broke  into  a  hollow  laus^h, 
and  his  eves  had  a  strano;e,  wild  sflitter  in 
them. 

"  Exactly !  "  he  said,  and  he  threw  up  his 
arms  excitedly.  "  These  wretched  money 
troubles — yes,  they  did  it — they  have  caused 
it  all — have  damned  my  soul !  " 

"Oh!  Seaforth,  hush,  hush!"  said  the 
shocked  mother. 

''But  it's  true,"  he  went  on  still  more 
excitedly.  "The  devils  are  laughing  now, 
mother — this  was  their  trap,  and  I  j)lunged 
into  it,  and  dragged  down  a  sweet  soul  with 
me — a  sweet,  lost  soul!"  And  Seaforth  burst 
into  sudden  and  passionate  sobs. 

The  mother  put  her  arms  round  him,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  burning  brow. 

"  My  darhng,"  she  said,  soothingly,  "  hush, 
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liusli !  you  have  a  fever  on  you,  Scafortli — you 
are  very  ill." 

''  Yes,"  lie  said,  and  the  alarmed  mother  at 
once  sent  for  medical  advice,  for  she  saw  now 
how  really  ill  he  was. 

Before  the  night  was  over  he  grew  dan- 
gerously so.  The  fever  had  attacked  his  brain^ 
and  the  miserable  strain  and  anxiety  he  had 
gone  through  during  the  last  two  days, 
augmented  by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had 
taken  to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience,  had 
proved  more  than  his  mental  strength  could 
bear.  He  grew  violent  as  the  night  advanced,, 
and  raved  and  called  for  Nellie  ;  then  shrieked 
out  that  he  saw  her,  pointing  with  his  hand  ta 
some  fancied  object  in  the  room. 

''  Nellie  I  Nellie  I  Nellie  I  "  he  kept  calling  in 
appealing  accents  ;  and  his  proud  mother  sitting 
by,  bowed  her  head  and  stopped  her  ears  ta 
shut  out  that  piteous  cry. 

She  seemed  to  understand  it  all,  as  she  sat 
there  watching  her  only  son ;  the  dark  struggle 
that  had  gone  on  in  his  heart  ;  the  tragedy  in 
which  he  had  played  a  part ;  but  she  spoke  no 
word,  and  gave  no  sign  of  her  secret  thoughts. 
''  Seaforth  had  fever  ;    he  was  very  ill,"    she 
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told  Nora  Trelawn,  who  went  to  inquire  after 
the  young  lord,  having  heard  a  report  of  his 
dangerous  illness.  And  what  Lady  Seaforth 
told  Nora  Treiawn,  she  told  all  who  went  to  ask 
after  her  son.  She  did  not  tell  how  one  name 
was  always  on  his  lips ;  she  did  not  tell  how  her 
late  maid,  Mrs.  Benson,  came  to  her  in  secret, 
and  told  her,  with  many  tears,  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  ''  Mrs.  Murray  "  from  Miss  Brewis's 
house ;  for  Mrs.  Benson,  after  many  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  doing  this,  and  after 
learning  of  Lord  Seaforth's  dangerous  condition, 
had  decided  that  it  was  right  that  his  mother 
should  know,  particularly  as  the  police  had  been 
to  Miss  Brewis's  house,  and  that  lady  had 
declared  "  it  was  more  than  she  could  stand.'' 

So,  after  Benson's  visit  to  her  "Ladyship," 
her  ladyship  knew  everything.  She  said  very 
little  to  Benson.  Her  ^^ale,  clear  skin  flushed, 
and  she  cast  down  her  large,  prominent  blue 
eyes  as  she  listened  to  her  late  maid's  story. 

"  Young  men  will  do  these  things,  I  suppose," 
she  said,  coldly.  "  Ask  this  person — your  friend 
who  has  the  boarding  or  lodging-house — to  keep 
this  unpleasant  affair  a  secret,  and  I  will  give 
you  fifty  pounds  to  give  her,  Benson." 
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Ill  could  tills  proud  lady  spare  this  fifty 
pounds.  Joannali  Brewis,  to  wliom  she  was 
sending  it,  was  a  great  deal  richer  than  Alice 
Elizabeth,  Viscountess  Seaforth.  And  Joannah 
was  furious  when  Mrs.  Benson  produced  the 
bribe. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Benson  !  "  said  Joannah  in 
her  tartest  tones,  tossing  her  head  indignantly 
as  she  spoke, ''  Thank  you,  but  I  want  no  blood: 
money  all  the  same,  or  hush  money,  if  you  like 
that  name  any  better  !  " 

'^You  shouldn't  take  it  in  that  way,  Miss 
Brewis,"  said  Mrs.  Benson.  ''My  lady  only 
meant — " 

"  I  know  quite  well  what  she  meant,"  inter- 
rupted Joannah.  "  She  meant  to  stop  my 
tongue — to  take  my  natural  rights  of  speaking, 
away  from  me  I  But,  thank  you,  T  jDrefer  my 
tongue,  and  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  let  alone  fifty  !  " 

*'  Well,  you  see,  in  noble  families — "  mildly 
sug^o:ested  the  old  servant. 

Joannah  snapped  her  fingers. 

*' Don't  care  that  for  noble  families!"  she- 
said  contemptuously.  *' Noble  families  don't 
care  that  for  me,  and  I  return  the  compliment. 
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If  I  say  notliing  about  this  sad  business  it  will 
be  for  my  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  future 
lodgers,  and  not  for  noble  families,  I  can  tell 
you!" 

But  for  her  own  sake.  Miss  Brewis  decided  it 
was  wiser  to  hold  her  tongue  about  ''Mrs. 
Murray's "  disappearance,  and  she  accordingly 
did  hold  it.  But  she  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  Lady  Seaforth's  fifty  pounds.  Benson  duly 
returned  this  to  her  ladyship,  and  my  lady 
raised  her  eyebrows  in  surprise. 

"  I  thought  these  kind  of  people  were  always 
ready  to  take  money,"  she  said,  and  Mrs. 
Benson  felt  a  little  hurt  by  the  remark. 

*'  If — if  you  hear  anything  more,  Benson,' 
continued  Lady  Seaforth,  casting  down  her 
proud,  blue  eyes,  and  speaking  with  a  certain 
hesitation  of  manner  that  was  unusual  to  her, 
*'  will  you  let  me  know  ?  I  can  depend  upon 
your  prudence — and  there  may  some  further 
annoyance  arise  to  Lord  Seaforth  about — this 
unfortunate  entanglement." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  answered  Benson,  and  then 
she  took  her  leave.  But  before  the  day  was 
over,  Lady  Seaforth  had  another  visitor  about 
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This  was  Strathearn.  Lady  Seaforth  was 
sitting  by  lier  son's  bedside,  watching  his  restless, 
broken  slumber,  when  a  card  was  brought  to 
her,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Strathearn. 

"  I  cannot  see  Mr.  Campbell,"  said  Lady 
Seaforth.  "  Tell  him  Lord  Seaforth  still  con- 
tinues very  ill." 

The  servant  took  down  her  ladyship's  message,, 
but  returned  after  a  few  minutes'  absence  with 
another  card  of  Strathearn 's,  on  which  he  had 
written  in  pencil, 

"J  must  see  you  on  urgent  business.'' 

Then  Lady  Seaforth  went  down  to  receive 
Strathearn,  who  was  standing,  waiting  for  her, 
in  the  drawing-room.  She  knew  him  slightly,. 
and  when  he  turned  his  face  round  as  she 
entered  the  room,  she  noticed  how  pale  and 
agitated  he  was. 

"  So,"  he  said,  in  his  rough  way,  advancing 
to  meet  Lady  Seaforth,  "  Seaforth  is  very  ill,  I 
hear  !  " 

"  He  is  dangerously  ill,"  answered  Lady 
Seaforth,  very  gravely. 

''  Humph  !  "  said  Strathearn.  "  Then  I  can't 
see  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Certainly  not — lie  would  not  understand 
anytliing  that  you  said  to  him." 

"  Humph  !  "  again  muttered  Strathearn,  and 
then  he  began  walking  up  and  down  Lady 
Seaforth's  drawing-room  in  his  old  impatient 
way. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remain  with  you,  Mr. 
Campbell,"  continued  Lady  Seaforth,  "  but  my 
son's  health — " 

**Lady  Seaforth,"  now  interrupted  Strathearn, 
without  much  ceremony,  ^'1  came  to  see  Seaforth 
on  a  matter  that  concerns  both  his  honour  and 
mine  !  Last  autumn  he  brouo-ht  down  to  mv 
place  in  Scotland,  a  lady — " 

"Mr.  Campbell,"  said  Lady  Seaforth,  with 
grave  courtesy,  though  her  pale  face  grew  crim- 
son, *•'  you  must  pardon  me  for  reminding  you 
that  these  are  subjects  unfit  for  discussion  with 
n  lady." 

"The  lady  in  question.  Lady  Seaforth," 
•answered  Strathearn  bitterly,  and  with  a  shrug 
of  his  broad  shoulders,  "  was  an  innocent  young- 
girl,  who  believed  herself  to  be  your  son's  wife." 

"  His  wife  !  "  repeated  Lady  Seaforth,  lifting 
lip  her  eyes  in  utter  astonishment.  "  Liipossible, 
Mr.  Campbell ! — you  arc  completely  mistaken  !" 
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"  I  did  not  say  she  was  his  wife,"  contiuued 
Stratheani,  3'ct  more  l)itterly,  ''but  that  she 
believed  herself  to  be  so — and  Seaforth  had 
shamefully  deceived  her." 

^'I  cannot  listen  to  abuse  of  my  son." 

*^  Let  us  leave  him  alone  then  ;  but  I  want  to- 
learn  the  truth.  This  girl,  Mrs.  Murray,  left 
Strathearn  after  an  interview  with  me.  In  this 
interview — your  ladyship  must  pardon  me  if  I 
speak  unpalatable  truths — in  this  interview 
then,  for  the  first  time,  she  learned,  and  from 
my  words,  what  I  believe  to  be  her  true  position. 
She  was  shocked,  indignant,  and  she  left  my 
house  the  day  after,  and  has  never  returned. 
I  have  waited  and  waited,  how  impatiently  I 
cannot  tell  you,  to  hear  something  of  her  from 
Seaforth,  I  had  given  him  perhaps  just  cause 
for  anger,  and  I  expected  when  I  found  Mrs, 
Murray  had  left  Scotland,  or  at  least  Strathearn, 
that  he  wouJd  have  written  to  me.  But  I  waited 
in  vain — and  now  I  want  to  know  two  things, 
and  then  I  shall  trouble  him  no  more." 

"I  cannot  answer  for  my  son,  or  meddle 
with  his  affairs,  and  I  must  beg  of  you,  Mr. 
Campbell,  to  end  this  interview,"  said  Lady 
Seaforth. 
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"  I  must  learn  sometlimg  before  I  go,"  said 
Stratheam  passionately.  "  Is  your  son  going 
to  marr}"  the  rich  Avoman  they  call  Croesus's 
widow  ?  and  what  has  he  done  with  the  innocent 
girl  he  has  so  cruelly  and  shamefully  wronged  ? " 

Strathearn's  face  was  quite  pale  with  passion 
as  he  asked  these  questions.  He  stood  there 
facing  Lady  Seaforth,  fierce  and  indignant,  and 
the  polished  woman  of  the  world  shrank  back, 
and  cast  down  her  haughty  eyes. 

"  I  am  astonished,  utterly  astonished,  ]\Ir. 
Campbell,  that  you  should  ask  me  such 
questions,"  she  said  ;  '*  and  you  must  know  that 
even  could  I  do  so,  I  would  decline  to  answer 
them.     AYhen  my  son  recovers — " 

"  And  in  the  meanwhile  this  poor  girl  may 
starve,"  interrupted  Strathearn. 

'•'  I  cannot  discuss  the  question." 

"  No  ! "  said  Stratheam,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, *'  but  Seaforth  shall  answer  for  all  this  to 
me.  But  if  he  is  not  fit  to  see  me,"  he  added, 
"he  had  a  servant — a  confidential  servant,  I 
understood — called  Clayton,  who  came  down 
once  to  Strathearn,  and  who  was  present,  so 
she  told  me,  at  the  ceremony  in  Edinburgh, 
which  this  poor,  wronged  girl  believed  to  be  her 
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marriage.  Now,  Lady  Seaforth,  can  I  see  this 
man  ? " 

For  a  moment  Lady  Seaforth  hesitated. 
Then,  in  her  usual  cultured,  haughty  manner, 
she  told  a  deliberate  falsehood  to  serve  her  son. 

"This  man — Clayton,"  she  said,  *'left  my 
son's  service  some  little  time  ago." 

"  Where  has  he  gone,  then  ?  Surely,  you 
can  find  out  that  ? "  asked  Strathearn  eagerly. 

''  I  really  cannot.  My  son  dismissed  him 
for  some  impertinence  or  other,  I  think,  and  I 
fancy  I  heard  Seaforth  say  he  had  gone  abroad." 

Strathearn  gave  an  impatient  ejaculation. 

"  And  this  is  all  you  know  ?  "  he  said.  ''All 
— and  the  unhappy  girl  ma}^  die  in  her  despair  ! " 

Lady  Seaforth  grew  a  little  pale.  She  knew 
at  this  very  moment  what  terrible  fears  were 
entertained  about  "  the  unhappy  girl's  "  fate  ; 
she  knew  that  she  had  disappeared,  that  there 
was  no  one  to  look  for  her  now  that  Seaforth 
lay  ill — and  yet  for  her  son's  sake,  for  her 
pride's  sake,  she  would  not  speak  the  truth  to 
Strathearn. 

''  I  can,  of  course,  say  nothing,"  she  repeated; 
and  Strathearn  turned  to  leave  the  room  as  she 
spoke. 
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*'Theii  I  may  as  well  go/'  he  said,  almost 
rudely.  "  Good-day,  Lady  Seaforth — 1  might, 
perhaps,  have  known  you  would  show  no  pity — '^ 
And  muttering,  frowning,  and  indignant.  Strath- 
earn  quitted  Lady  Seaforth's  house. 

As  he  went  out,  he  made  a  vow. 

"I  will  find  her,"  he  said,  clenching  his  hands ; 
"  if  she  is  alive  I  will  find  her."  And  yet  he 
knew  not  which  way  to  begin  his  search.  Since 
Nellie  had  quitted  Strathearn  the  fiercest 
passions  by  turns  had  racked  this  man's  unruly 
heart.  He  loved  Nellie — for  the  first  time  in 
all  his  life,  he  loved  with  an  absorbing  passion 
which  had  overpowered  all  his  other  feelings. 
In  the  last  interview  he  had  had  with  her  at 
Strathearn,  he  had  told  her  this,  and  in  spite  of 
his  pride  in  his  old  name,  he  had  asked  this 
nameless  woman  to  be  his  wife.  When  he  first 
heard  that  she  was  gone ;  that  she  had  gone 
without  a  word,  a  line  for  him — gone  back  he 
naturally  supposed  to  Seaforth — he  fell  into  the 
most  violent  and  ungovernable  paroxysms  of 
rage.  He  swore  that  he  would  forget  her, 
that  he  hated  her,  that  he  would  never  think 
of  her  more  ;  yet  his  very  efforts  to  accomplish 
this  only  seemed  to   fix  her  image  more  in- 
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delibly  on    his  perturbed  and  restless  heart. 

For  some  time  after  Nellie  left  the  Glen,  he 
expected  each  day  to  receive  an  indignant  letter 
from  Seaforth.  He  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  received  such  a  letter.  He  would  have 
heard  something  of  her,  at  least,  then — this 
miserable  silence  and  doubt  would  at  least  have 
ended.  Bat  no  letter  came,  and  Strathearn 
heard  not  a  word  either  of  Seaforth  or  Nellie. 
At  last,  after  weeks  and  weeks,  he  could  bear 
the  suspense  no  longer — he  came  up  to  town — 
he  made  inquiries  about  Seaforth  at  his  club. 
He  then  heard  two  pieces  of  news  about  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  friend.  One  was 
that  Lord  Seaforth  was  about  to  marry  Croesus's 
widow ;  the  other  that  he  was  seriously  ill. 

Strathearn  then  went  to  Lady  Seaforth's  house, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  her. 
There  was  a  sort  of  wild,  bitter  joy  in  his  heart 
when  he  heard  that  Seaforth  was  about  to  marry 
Mrs.  Trelawn.  He  remembered  how  he  had  told 
Nellie  this  at  Strathearn,  and  how  this  marriage 
would  of  course  separate  Nellie  for  ever  from 
Seaforth.  Then,  when  he  heard  of  Seaforth's 
dangerous  illness,  a  sudden  fear  struck  chill  and 
cold    upon  his  heart.     Could   anything   have 
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happened  ?  Where  was  she  ?  He  must  know  ; 
and  so  he  went  to  Lady  Seaforth's,  and  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  her  was  that  he 
knew  nothing  more  than  he  had  known  before. 

After  he  had  left  her,  Lady  Seaforth  returned 
to  her  son's  hedside,and  stood  for  a  few  moments 
gazing  at  his  altered  face.  Deeply,  tenderly, 
almost  passionately,  had  this  proud  woman  loved 
her  only  son.  All  her  hopes,  all  the  joys  of  her 
life,  had  been  centred  on  him.  For  his  sake  she 
had  held  her  place  in  the  world,  and  schemed 
and  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  her  position. 
And  to-day — what  had  she  heard  ?  she  thought 
bitterly — what  had  she  done  ?  She  stood  there 
looking  at  the  fever-stricken  face,  and  then 
hastily  turned  away  and  left  the  room,  hurry- 
ing to  her  own,  and  scarcely  had  she  got  there, 
when  she  fell  down  by  the  bed,  utterly  over- 
come and  broken  down  with  emotion  and  shame. 

"It  is  too  much,  too  much ! "  she  sobbed. 
**  That  man  to  come  here  and  insult  me  as  he 
did — better  had  you  died,  Murray — died  when 
you  lay  in  my  arms  an  innocent  child,  than 
have  lived  to  have  cost  me  what  you  have  done 
to-day  ! " 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 


MRS.    TOM. 


A  CROWD  swaying  backwards  and  forwards — 
strange  voices — a  rusli,  a  wdiirl  of  overw^lielming 
emotion,  were  the  last  impressions  that  the 
miserable,  broken  -  hearted  woman  —  girl  no 
longer  —  whom  we  have  of  late  called  Mrs. 
Murray,  received  on  the  bridge  at  Chelsea, 
before  her  senses  became  deadened  to  every- 
thing around. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness  she  found 
herself  borne  swiftly  along  in  a  carriage,  her 
head  resting  on  soft  cushions,  and  the  kind, 
sympathetic  voice  of  a  woman,  who  was  seated 
beside  her,  sounded  in  her  ears. 

'*  Are  you  a  little  better  now  ? "  said  this  kind 
voice.  ''  You  are  quite  safe  ;  don't  look  so 
startled ;  before  long  we  shall  be  at  home." 
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When  Nellie  lieard  these  words  she  lifted 
her  head  and  tried  to  think,  looking  with  her 
frightened  eyes  at  the  face  of  the  woman  who 
was  speaking  to  her ;  and  then,  as  her  fuller 
■consciousness  returned,  a  moan  broke  from  her 
lips. 

"Don't,"  said  the  kind  voice,  Avhich  had 
before  spoken,  "don't  worry — things  will  all 
€ome  right — I  am  so  glad  I  saw  you."  And 
Nellie  felt  her  hand  taken  in  a  warm  little 
palm,  and  held  in  a  friendly  grasp. 

How  Nellie  found  herself  in  this  carriage, 
seated  beside  a  good-looking  young  woman, 
with  a  fresh,  happy  face,  and  brown  hair,  in 
which  there  were  flowers,  is  very  easily  ex- 
plained. 

The  wretched  girl,  who  had  left  as  her  last 
message  that  she  was  "  too  miserable  to  live," 
had  scarcely  been  rescued  from  her  self-sought 
death,  when  a  carriage  approached  the  little 
crowd  which  had  sprung  up  like  magic  on  the 
bridge.  The  coachman  drew  up  his  horses 
when  he  reached  the  crowd,  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  excitement.  Then  a  dozen  voices 
replied.  A  young  woman  had  tried  to  throw 
herself  off  the   bridge — that   was   the   young 
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woman  they  were  holding  there, — and  so  on. 
Upon  this  a  lady,  who  was  seated  alone  in  the^ 
carriage,  put  out  her  flower-crowned  head. 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  "  she  said,  and  as 
the  lamps  fell  on  Nellie's  white  face,  which 
looked  even  now  so  young  and  child-like,  the- 
lady  in  the  carriage  was  moved  to  yet  deeper 
compassion. 

"  I  must  get  out  and  see  if  I  can  do  anything 
for  her,"  she  said  to  her  coachman,  and  she  did 
get  out.  The  crowd  readily  gave  way  before  a 
lady  dressed  in  shining  satin,  with  a  white  cloak 
wrapped  round  her  dainty  shoulders,  and  so  a 
moment  or  so  later,  the  lady  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  the  quivering,  panting  creature, 
struggling  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who  had  just 
refused  to  let  her  die. 

To  speak  softly  to  Nellie,  to  take  her  hand,, 
to  look  at  her  with  kind,  sympathetic  eyes, 
was  as  natural  to  this  young  lady  who  had  just 
left  her  carriage  as  it  was  for  her  to  draw  her 
sweet  breath.  But  the  quivering,  panting 
creature,  who  had  summoned  courage  in  her 
agony  to  face  the  threshold  of  the  eternal,, 
neither  understood  the  kind  words  nor  looks. 
Strange  noises  sounded  in  Nellies  ears,  the 
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crowd  around  her  grew  indistinct,  the  lights 
faded,  and  darkness  and  blackness  fell  upon, 
her  soul.  Then,  as  she  fell  back  insensible  in 
the  arms  of  the  man  who  was  holding  her,  the 
lady  in  the  satin  dress,  and  flower-crowned 
head,  took  Nellie  in  her  arms,  and  pillowed  the 
dishevelled  head  of  the  poor  stranger  on  as  kind 
and  womanly  a  breast  as  ever  beat  on  earth. 

'^  Let  me  hold  her,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  poor 
girl,  poor  girl  I  And  I  see  she  is  married," 
she  continued,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  wedding- 
ring  on  Nellie's  hand,  which  one  of  the  crowd 
around  was  now  chafing.  "  I  dare  say  she  is 
some  unhappy  young  wife  Vvdio  has  run  away 
from  some  bad,  cruel  husband — for  there  are 
bad,  cruel  husbands,  I  believe — and  I  think — 
yes,  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  just 
drive  this  poor  creature  home,  and  get  her  a 
doctor,  and  see  after  her,  and  I  am  sure  my 
husband  will  be  quite  delighted  to  have  her." 

The  crowd  around  made  no  objections  to  this 
plan.  No  policeman  had  yet  appeared,  and  the 
crowd  as  a  body  felt  that  it  was  kind  of  the 
lady,  and  that  they  were  well  rid  of  the  trouble 
of  looking  any  further  after  the  poor  young 
woman  who  had  tried  to  drown  herself.     The 
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man,  liowever,  wlio  had  caught  her  by  the  arm 
first,  came  forward  and  put  in  a  peculiar  claim. 

"I'm  a  poor  man,"  he  said,  rubbing  his 
greasy  coat  pockets  with  a  disconsolate  air, 
"  and  I  don't  know  but  it's  my  duty  to  get  the 
peelice — and  there  would  be  a  reward  then,  you 
see,  for  saving  her." 

The  lady  acted  upon  this  hint. 

"Don't  call  the  police,"  she  said.  "Fancy  how 
dreadful  for  this  poor  young  lady  if  she  were 
to  find  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Here 
are  two  sovereigns — will  that  do  ?  " 

The  man  thanked  the  lady,  pocketed  the 
sovereigns,  and  assisted  to  carry  the  insensible 
Nellie  to  the  lady's  carriage.  Nellie  was 
lifted  in ;  the  lady  ordered  her  coachman 
to  drive  on  ;  and  as  the  carriage  was  vanishing 
a  policeman  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  learned 
to  his  great  disappointment  that  he  had  come 
too  late,  and  that  "  a  case  "  had  slipped  out  of 
his  hands. 

Thus  when  Nellie  beo-an  to  recover  conscious- 
nesS;,  she  found  herself  alone  with  the  lady  in 
her  carriage.  The  lady  held  her  hand,  and 
kept  talking  to  her  in  her  sweet,  pleasant  way. 

"  I've  not  told  you  my  name  even  yet,"  she 
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said.  "  Well,  I  must  tell  }'oii  now.  I'm  Mrs. 
Tom  Bertrim — my  liusband's  called  Tom,  you 
know ;  and  as  his  father  and  mother  are  alive,, 
I  go  by  the  name  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Tom. 
It  is  not  a  pretty  name,  is  it  ?  "  And  Mrs.  Tom 
laughed  a  sweet,  happy  laugh.  "  But  I  would 
not  chauge  it  for  all  the  world — because  it  is^ 
my  husband's." 

In  these  simple  words,  Mrs.  Tom  told  the 
whole  history  of  her  married  life.  She  loved 
her  husband  with  all  her  heart,  and  he  truly 
returned  her  affection.  They  were  a  young 
couple,  well  off  in  this  world's  goods,  Mrs.  Tom 
being  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  city  merchant, 
and  Mr.  Tom  Bertvim  had  been  considered  a 
lucky  man  when  Dossie  Barrett  accepted  him. 
She  brought  him  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  and  the  prospect 
of  many  more  thousands  depending  on  future 
contingencies.  But  she  brought  him  something 
better  than  all  these  thousands — a  true,  honest 
and  loving  heart.  She  Jiad  been  the  joy  and 
sunshine  of  her  old  home,  and  she  was  now  the. 
joy  and  sunshine  of  her  husband's.  And  as 
this  sweet,  kindly  creature  held  the  poor,  twitch- 
ing, trembling  hand  of  a  woman  whose  name  she 
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•  did  not  know,  as  slie  neared  her  home  she  felt 
no  fear — as  some  wives  would  have  done — about 
her  husband's  reception  of  this  unfortunate 
stranger. 

When  the  carriage  entered  the  avenue  of 
Castlewood  Lodge,  where  she  lived,  Mrs.  Bertrim 
again  pressed  Nellie's  hand  reassuringly. 

"  See,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  open  hall- 
door  of  the  house,  where  a  tall,  rather  good- 
looking  man,  with  one  foot  swathed  in  flannels, 
was  standing  waiting,  "  that  is  my  husband.  I 
will  get  out  first,  and  just  run  in  for  a  moment 
to  speak  to  him,"  she  continued,  and  as  she 
spoke  she  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  ran 
up  to  her  husband,  and  slid  her  arm  into  his, 
and  began  whispering  in  his  ear.  Mr.  Tom 
Bertrim  listened,  nodded  good-naturedly,  and 
then  went  limping  after  his  wife  to  the  carriage 
door. 

"  This  is  my  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Bertrim, 
now  addressing  Nellie. 

'*Tom,  dear,  help  out  the  lady,"  she  continued. 
^'My  husband  has  gout,  you  see,  poor  old 
man,  and  that  is  how  I  was  dining  with  his 
father  and  mother  without  him.  Lean  on  me, 
please,  dear;  I  am  very  strong.     Tom,  darling. 
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run  and  get  a  bottle  of  eliampagne.    She  want's 
something  to  keep  her  up." 

While  Mrs.  Tom  Bertrim  was  uttering  these 
disjointed  sentences,  she  was  at  the  same  time 
assisting  her  husband  to  lift  the  prostrate  and 
trembling  woman  whom  she  had  befriended,  from 
the  carriage.  Nellie  felt  powerless;  she  leaned 
against  the  kindly  creature  who  was  supporting 
her,  and  her  head  fell  on  Mrs.  Bertrim's  shoulder. 

"  Poor  darling  !  "  said  Mrs.  Tom,  speaking  of 
Nellie,  and  treating  her  as  though  she  were  a 
little  child.  "  She's  quite  tired  out,  Tom.  Let 
us  carry  her  in  here ;  and  now,  dearie,  get  the 
champagne." 

Tom  limped  away  to  get  the  champagne,  and 
Mrs.  Tom  bent  over  Nellie,  and  lifted  her  head 
on  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  they  had 
laid  her,  and  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  be 
kind  to  her.  But  the  poor  broken-hearted 
creature  never  spoke.  She  lay  there,  Vv^hite  and 
tearless — her  blue  eyes  wide  open,  and  full  of 
unutterable  pain. 

The  happy  woman  who  knelt  by  her,  who  tried 
to  make  her  drink  the  wine  her  husband  had  now 
brought,  who  spoke  so  gently  and  kindly  to  her, 
could  not  realise  this  mute  and  terrible  despair. 
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"Oh,  clont  look  like  that!"  prayed  Mrs. 
Tom,  her  own  eyes  growing  a  little  dim.  "  Tom, 
dear,  bring  baby — perhaps  if  she  sees  baby  it 
may  do  her  good." 

The  obedient  ''  Tom "  at  once  limped  away 
to  fetch  ''  baby,"  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  lovely,  rosy  boy,  in  his  little  nightdress, 
crowino;  and  doublino;  his  small  fists  in  his 
father's  arms. 

"  There  ! "  said  Mrs.  Tom,  embracing  the 
child,  and  carrying  it  towards  the  couch  where 
Nellie  lay.  *'  This  is  my  boy ;  he's  a  fine  fellow, 
isn't  he  ?     Look  at  his  legs  !  " 

Master  Bertrim's  legs  were  fat,  chubby, 
infantine.  No  one  but  the  fond  young  mother 
would  probably  have  seen  anything  particular 
to  admire  in  them.  But  as  she  kissed  the  little 
pink,  curled-up  toes,  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  touching,  from  its  intense  maternal  love. 
Then  she  looked  round  at  her  hapless  guest. 
Nellie  had  never  raised  her  head  ;  never  even 
looked  at  the  baby.  When  she  saw  this,  Mrs. 
Tom  gently  put  back  the  child  in  its  father's  arms. 

"  Tom,"  she  whispered,  "  she  must  be  very 
ill,  she  has  never  looked  at  baby.  We  must  send 
iit  once  for  the  doctor." 
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They  did  send  at  once  for  the  doctor,  and  when 
the  doctor  saw  Nellie  he  looked  very  grave. 

"  She  has  had  some  severe  nervous  shock,"' 
he  told  Mrs.  Tom,  "  and  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet.  And  I  would  advise  you  to  send 
for  her  friends." 

Then  Mrs.  Bertrim  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  she  knew  not  where  to  send ;  that  the 
*'poor  lady"  was  a  stranger  whom  she  had 
found  wandering  about,  apparently  in  despair 
(for  some  gentle  instinct  in  Mrs.  Bertrim's 
heart  forbade  her  to  tell  of  Nellie's  misery - 
driven  attempt  on  her  young  life)  ;  and  the 
doctor,  as  he  listened  to  the  half-told  tale,, 
smiled,  and  good-naturedly  shook  his  head. 

^'  It  was  just  like  you,"  he  said.  "  My  friend 
Tom  will  have  to  start  an  hospital  some  day 
for  the  waifs  and  strays  collected  by  his  wife. 
But,  my  dear  girl"  (the  doctor  had  known 
Mrs.  Tom  all  her  life)  "without  jesting,  I 
think  you  had  better  send  this  poor  creature 
at  once  to  some  hospital.  She  is  very  low — 
may  be  ill  for  weeks." 

Dossie  Bertrim's  face  suddenly  flushed  at 
this  proposition. 

''You  are  a  horrid  man,  doctor!"  she  said. 
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half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest.  "  Quite  horrid  ! 
What !  send  her  out  among  strangers,  to  be 
questioned  and  worried  and  tormented,  when 
she  is  broken-hearted  and  so  ill  ?  I  don't 
know  what  you  call  that,  doctor,  but  I  don't 
call  it  Christian  charity." 

*^  What  a  rage  the  little  Samaritan  is  in," 
laughed  Mr.  Tom,  patting  his  wife  on  her 
pretty  shoulders. 

*'  I'm  not  in  a  rage,  Tom,"  answered  Dossie, 
"but  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  cold-blooded — - 
yes,  doctor,  cruel  and  cold-blooded — to  bring  a 
poor  young  creature  home,  and  then  talk  of 
turning  her  out  because  she  is  going  to  be  ill. 
If  Tom  does  not  object"  (Mrs.  Tom  knew  c[uite 
well  Tom  would  never  think  of  objecting)  "  I 
will  nurse  her  and  take  care  of  her  until  she  is 
well,  and  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  talk 
-of  sending  her  away  then  J' 

*'*I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,'" 
quoted  the  doctor,  who  had  been  smiling  all  the 
while  that  Mrs.  Tom  had  been  scolding  him. 
■**  Well,  my  dear,  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  you 
what  you  are  doing  ;  but  all  the  same,  if,  as  you 
say,  Tom  here  does  not  object,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  this  young  lady  as  a  patient." 
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*^  I  don't  object,"  said  Tom,  in  his  Iiearty  way, 
and  as  lie  spoke  Mrs.  Tom  threw  her  arms  round 
Jiis  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

''  There  ! "  she  said.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  Tom 
would  be  delighted  to  have  her?  In  fact  it  was 
to  please  Tom,  I  think,  that  I  brought  her," 
she  added,  with  a  little  laugh.  ^'  And  now, 
doctor,  let  us  all  try  to  do  our  best  for  her,  and 
if  you  do  I'll  forgive  you  again."  And  Mrs. 
Tom  held  out  her  kindly  hand  to  her  old  friend. 

But  though  these  good  people  did  everything 
they  could  for  Nellie,  during  the  next  few  days, 
she  still  lay  drifting  lower  and  lower,  the  shadow 
of  her  grief  and  shame  lying  like  a  black  cloud 
athwart  her  life. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

STKATHEAEN   OFFEES   A   REWARD. 

AYhile  Nellie  lay  very  ill  at  Castlewoody 
watched  over  by  tlie  good  Samaritans  who  lived 
there,  in  the  great  city  beyond  Strathearn  was 
restlessly  wandering  to-and-fro  in  search  of  her. 

He  succeeded  after  some  difficulty  in  tracing 
her  to  Miss  Brewis's  lodging-house  in  Belgrave 
Koad.  He  did  this  through  the  police,  as  the 
description  he  gave  of  "Mrs.  Murray's"  personal 
appearance  tallied  so  closely  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Clayton,  Lord  Seaforth's  servant, 
of  the  lady  who  had  disappeared  from  the  house 
in  Belgrave  Road,  that  the  police  naturally 
concluded  that  Mr.  Campbell  and  Lord  Seaforth 
must  be  seeking  the  same  person. 

When  Strathearn  heard  there  was  a  suspicion 
that  this  lady  had  destroyed  herself,  the  grey 
pallor  that  suddenly  spread  over  his  face  at 
once    betrayed    his   secret   to    the    lynx-eyed 
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inspector  of  police  to  whom  lie  was  talking. 

"  'Tis  only  a  suspicion,  sir,"  added  the 
inspector,  considerately.  "  The  lady  dis- 
<appeared  on  such  a  night,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since  ;  but  on  the  same  night  a  female 
endeavoured  to  throw  herself  off  Chelsea  Bridge, 
and  was  prevented  by  a  man  who  was  crossing 
the  brids^e  at  the  time.  This  man  we  have 
found ;  but  the  strangest  ]3art  of  the  business 
is,  that  a  carriage  drove  up  just  after  the 
occurrence  on  the  bridge  happened,  and  a  lady 
o^ot  out  of  this  carriao^e  and  took  the  female 
who  had  attempted  to  drown  herself  under  her 
charge,  and  drove  her  away,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  discover  to  whom  this  carriage 
belongs." 

"  And  you  think  this  was — Mrs.  Murray  ?" 
faltered  Strathearn,  with  a  sort  of  gasp  in  his 
deep  voice. 

"  The  man  who  saved  her  described  her  as  a 
fLxir-haired  young  woman  with  small  features. 
Does  this  answer  to  the  appearance  of  the  Mrs, 
Murray  you  wish  to  find  1 "  asked  the  inspector. 

"  Yes — perhaps.     Can  I  see — this  man  ?" 

"Certainly,  sir.  And  I  may  tell  you  that 
Clayton,  Lord  Seaforth's  servant — " 
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"  Clayton  !  Lord  Seafortli's  servant  ?"  inter- 
rupted Stratliearn,  with  a  start.  "Has  this 
Clayton  been  here  then  ?" 

"  He  has  carried  on  all  inquiries  aljout  this 
business/'  answered  the  police-inspector,  "  for 
Lord  ^eaforth  has  been  laid  up  with  fever,  and 
unable  to  attend  to  it  ;  and  this  Clayton  has 
seen  the  person  who  saved  the  female  from 
drowning,  and  was  convinced  from  the  person's- 
description  that  the  female  was  the  Mrs.  Murray 
Lord  Seaforth  was  seeking  ;  indeed,  so  much 
so  that  he  rewarded  this  man  by  Lord  Sea- 
forth's  orders,  and  no  further  inquiries  have 
been  made  by  his  lordship  since  then — in  fact^ 
I  believe  he  has  gone  abroad." 

An  oath  burst  from  Strathearn's  bitten  lips 
after  he  had  heard  this  explanation.  He  knew 
then,  that  Lady  Seaforth  had  lied  to  him  about 
Clayton,  and  he  guessed  the  whole  of  the 
miserable  truth.  Seaforth  had  told  Nellie  that 
she  had  been  cruelly  deceived,  and  the  wretched 
girl  had  wandered  out  to  die  in  her  despair. 
This  had  been  the  secret  of  Seaforth's  sudden 
illness — his  conscience  had  smitten  him. 

"  If  he  has  murdered  her,  I  will  kill  him," 
muttered   Strathearn    in   a   fierce   undertone. 
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turning  away  liis  head  from  the  keen-eyed 
man  who  was  looking  at  him  and  inwardly 
speculating  on  the  nature  of  his  interest  in 
''Mrs.  Murray." 

"Clayton,  as  I  was  saying,  sir,"  continued 
the  inspector,  ''saw  this  man  who  saved  the 
lady,  and  he — Clayton,  I  mean, — informed  me 
then,  that  his  lordship  was  sensible  again,  and 
was  greatly  relieved  in  his  mind  to  hear  that  the 
unfortunate  young  woman  had  not  succeeded 
in  drowning  herself.  It  seemed  from  Clayton's 
story  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between 
them,  but  his  lordship  had  no  idea  of  forsaking 
her,  and  was  terribly  cut  up  when  he  thought 
she  had  made  away  with  herself." 

"  And — and  Lord  Seaforth  knows  nothing 
more — nothing  of  where  she  is  now  ?  " 

"  I  conclude  not,  sir,  for  we  have  orders  to 
endeavour  to  trace  her  ;  but  I  heard  that  Lord 
Seaforth  had  gone  abroad." 

"  And  Clayton  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir  ;  for  the  last  few 
days  we  have  heard  nothing,  either  from  Lord 
Seaforth  or  Clayton." 

"  I  must  find  out,"  said  Strathearn  ;  '"'in  the 
meanwhile  offer  two   hundred  pounds  reward 

VOL.   II.  K 
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for  any  information — about,   about  her, — and 
let  me  see  the  man  who — " 

Strathearn  could  not  complete  the  sentence. 
His  voice  grew  husky  and  then  broke,  and  he 
quickly  turned  away  his  head,  ashamed  to  allow 
another  man  to  see  the  overwhelming  emotion 
sweeping  like  a  torrent  over  his  soul. 

He  drove  direct  from  Scotland  Yard  to  Lady 
Seaforth's  house  in  South  Kensington.  It  was 
shut  up.  In  vain  he  pealed  at  the  door-bell ; 
in  vain  stamped  and  swore,  and  knocked  with 
all  his  might. 

"  The  family  are  out  of  town,"  a  policeman, 
who  had  been  benignly  watching  his  exertions, 
presently  told  him,  and  this  was  all  Strathearn 
could  learn.  At  the  clubs  also  he  could  gain 
no  further  information  about  Lord  Seaforth. 

"  He  has  been  terribly  ill,  and  is  in  no  end 
of  a  hole,"  one  man  told  him,  "  and  has  van- 
ished *  until  a  more  convenient  season.'  But 
they  say,"  added  this  man,  ^'  that  he  is 
going  to  patch  up  his  fortunes  by  marrying 
that  pretty,  dark-eyed  little  woman,  called 
Croesus's  widow — good  thing  for  Seaforth  if 
he  does." 

This  was  what  the  world  said.    But  now  let  us 
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go  beliincl  the  curtain,  and  learn  how  far  the 
world  spoke  truth. 

A  few  days  before  Strathearn  had  been  vainly 
rapping  and  ringing  at  Lady  Seaforth's  house 
door;  in  a  darkened  upper  chamber  of  that 
stately  mansion,  her  son  had  been  lying  prostrate 
and  exhausted,  but  once  more  with  the  light  of 
reason  in  his  eyes. 

By  his  bedside  his  servant,  Clayton,  was 
standing. 

*'  My  lord,"  he  was  saying,  "from  the  man's 
account  of  the  lady's  appearance,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  Mrs.  Murray.  Wherever  she  is, 
you  may  make  your  mind  easy  about  her,  for 
the  man  said  the  lady  who  got  out  of  the 
carriage  was  quite  a  lady — a  young,  handsome 
lady — and  evidently  rich." 

Seaforth  turned  on  his  bed,  sighing  restlessly. 

"  And  the  police  can't  trace  this  carriage  ?  " 
he  said  presently. 

*'  They  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  yet — but 
indeed,  my  lord,  you  can  make  your  mind 
quite  easy,  for  the  man  said  the  young  lady  to 
whom  the  carriage  belonged  seemed  most  kind, 
and  took  Mrs.  Murray  in  her  arms,  just  as  if 
she  had  been  her  sister." 

k2 
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Again  Seafortli  sidiecl. 

''  Poor,  poor  Nellie  ! "  lie  muttered.  "  Poor, 
foolisli  little  girl.  Why  could  she  not  trust 
me  ? " 

Lord  Seafortli  said  these  words  in  a  very  low 
tone — in  fact,  only  murmured  them  to  himself, 
and  Clayton  made  no  reply,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  Lady  Seaforth  entered  the  room,  and  the 
confidential  servant  at  once  left  it. 

''You  are  better,  Murray  ? "  said  Lady  Seaforth, 
who  lookedgreatly  disturbed,  glancing  anxiously 
at  her  son. 

"  Yes,  mother,'*  he  answered,  ''  but  weary, 
weary,  weary  !  "  And  he  flung  his  arms 
impatiently  over  the  coverlet. 

"  I  have  been  speaking  to  the  doctor  about 
you,"  continued  Lady  Seaforth,  "  and  he  thinks 
an  immediate  change  will  do  you  good — " 

''I  can't  leave  town — don't  talk  of  it,  mother," 
interrupted  Seaforth. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Lady  Seaforth  made 
no  reply.  She  fixed  her  eyes  still  more 
anxiously  on  her  son's  face  ;  she  opened  her 
lips  to  speak,  and  yet  was  afraid  to  utter  the 
words  she  felt  herself  forced  to  say. 

"I  don't  wish  to  worry  you,  Murray,"  she 
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presently  began  ;  "  yoa  have  been  too  ill  to  be 
worried — but  things  could  be  arranged  better — 
-some  pressing  money  affairs  could  be  arranged 
better — by  Mr.  Cairns  if  this  house  were  shut 
up,  and  we  were  out  of  the  way." 

''  What  ?  "  said  Lord  Seaforth,  looking  up. 
*'  There's  a  row  then,  I  suppose  ? " 

*' Don't  trouble  about  it,"  answered  Lady 
Seaforth,  "  it  will  be  settled.  A  friend — some 
one,  Murray,  whom  you  will  never  guess" — and 
Lady  Seaforth's  proud  mouth  quivered — "  has 
advanced  a  sum  of  money  to  free  iis  from 
^ny  very  pressing  difficulties  ;  and  if  we  were 
away  for  a  time — if  you  could  exert  yourself 
sufficiently  to  go,  Murray — " 

Seaforth  moved  restlessly,  and  then  sighed 
impatiently. 

*'  I  can't  go,  mother ;  I  must  stay  to  make 
some  inquiries — to  learn  something  I  want  to 
know,"  he  said. 

"  Leave  Clayton  to  make  these  inquiries — 
he  seems  to  know  all  about  your  affairs," 
answered  Lady  Seaforth  with  a  curling  lip. 

Again  Lord  Seaforth  looked  at  his  mother — 
this  time  curiously. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  ill,  mother  ?"  he  said. 
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Lady  Seafortli  hesitated ;  she  scarcely  dare 
tell  her  son  of  all  the  weary  nights  and  days 
that  had  passed  since  that  terrible  night  when 
he  had  suddenly  broken  down,  and  begun 
raving  in  his  delirium  about  the  hapless  gii'l 
whom  he  then  feared  he  had  driven  to  an 
untimely  end. 

"It  is  more  than  a  fortnight  now,  Murray," 
she  said,  in  somewhat  faltering  accents,  "  and 
— I  am  sure,  for  many  reasons,  you  would  be 
better  away." 

Lord  Seaforth  did  not  speak. 

"  When  you  were  very  ill,"  continued  Lady 
Seaforth,  casting  down  her  eyes,  while  a  sudden 
flush  passed  over  her  face,  "  I  had  a  strange 
visitor  to  inquire  after  you — Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Strathearn." 

"  Oh  !   old  Strath,"  said  Seaforth,  carelessly. 

As  his  careless  tone  fell  on  his  mother's  ear 
she  looked  quickly  up,  some  hope  and  yet  deep 
anxiety  being  betrayed  in  her  glance. 

"  Murray,"  she  said,  "  this  Mr.  Campbell- 
insulted  me — insulted  you — and  yet  you  speak 
of  him — indifferently." 

As  his  mother  said  this,  a  faint  colour  spread 
over   Seaforth's  pale,   wasted  features,  for  he 
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now  remembered  what  in  liis  illness  and  weak- 
ness lie  had  for  a  moment  foro-otten. 

"What  did  he  say  ?"  he  asked  uneasily. 

"I  cannot  repeat  what  he  said,"  answered 
Lady  Seaforth,  with  some  passion  in  her  voice, 
though  she  was  striving  to  subdue  this  on 
account  of  her  son's  prostrate  condition  ;  "  I  do 
not  choose  to  repeat  what  he  said,  Murray ''^ 
— and  the  proud  woman  turned  away  from  her 
-son's  bedside,  and  went  to  the  window  ;  *^  but 
he  said  enough — you  arc  best  out  of  his  way. 
And  there  is  another  reason  why  this  house 
should  be  shut  up,  and  the  servants  dis- 
charged." 

"  AY  ell  T  said  Lord  Seaforth,  still  uneasily. 

"  When  this  Campbell  could  not  see  you," 
continued  Lady  Seaforth,  her  head  yet  averted 
from  her  son,  "he  insisted  upon  seeing  Clayton 
— he  would  see  him,  he  said — he  was  rude, 
impertinent ;  and  I  told  an  untruth  to  him, 
Murray — I  told  him  Clayton  had  left  your 
service,  had  gone  abroad ;  so  you  had  best  send 
him  out  of  the  way." 

For  a  minute  or  two  Lord  Seaforth  did  not 
.speak.  Then  he  jerked  out,  angrily  and  im- 
patiently— 
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^*It  was  confoiindccl  impertinence  of  Camp- 
bell to  come  liere  and  interfere  with  my  afiairs  1" 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself,"  said  Lady  Scafortli, 
now  returning  to  tlie  bedside  ;  "  but  I  thought 
it  best  to  tell  you,  for  Clayton  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  this  Mr.  Campbell's  way." 

^' All  right— I'll  see  to  it." 

"  And,  Murray,  Hugh  Marchmont  has  offered 
his  house  to  us,  to  stay  as  long  as  we  like  there. 
The  air  is  very  fine,  as  you  know,  at  Rye- 
Court,  and  you  want  a  complete  rest — out  of 
the  way  of  all  worries — and  Eyecourt  is  just 
the  place  for  you.  You  are  not  strong  enough 
yet  to  go  abroad,  but  you  are  strong  enough,  I 
hope,  to  go  to  Hugh  Marchmont's — and  Mr. 
Cairns  can  give  out  we  are  abroad  until  things 
are  arranged." 

"  You  have  settled  it  all,  then,  mother,  it 
seems  !  So  old  Hugh  Marchmont  has  come  to 
the  front — a  tribute  to  the  old  love, eh,  mother?" 

Lady  Seaforth  did  not  speak.  She  drew  up  her 
haughty  head  and  looked  almost  wonderingiy 
at  her  son.  What,  he  could  jest  still,  then  !  she 
was  thinkino'. 

''  It  is  well — well,"  the  next  moment  she 
reflected  a  little  bitterly.    "  I  will  send  Clayton 
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to  you  now,"  she  said,  moving  towards  the  door; 
"but  remember,  Murray,"  she  added  emphati- 
cally, as  she  opened  it,  "  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  house  for  the  present  should 
be  closed." 


CHAPTEE   XIX. 

UNINVITED      GUESTS. 

Lady  Seaforth  had  good  cause  to  speak  in 
this  emphatic  tone  as  she  quitted  her  son's- 
room.  No  one  but  herself  knew  the  absolute 
agonies  that  she  had  endured  during  the  miser- 
able days  of  her  son's  dangerous  illness.  And 
these  agonies  were  not  caused  alone  by  the 
knowledoje  that  her  son's  life  and  reason  trem- 
bled  in  the  balance.  A  report  had  got  about 
that  Lord  Seaforth  was  dangerously  —  nay 
desperately — ill,  and  a  Jew  money-lender,  to- 
whom  the  reckless  young  lord  had  given  a  bill 
of  sale  on  the  furniture  of  the  house,  on  hearing 
of  this  illness,  had  issued  an  execution,  and  had 
obtained  possession  before  the  proud  mistress, 
bowed  down  with  her  grief  and  anxiety  about 
her  son,  had  the  least  idea  of  what  was  2:oino: 
on  under  her  roof. 
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The  servants  dare  not  tell  her  that  the  baihffs 
were  sitting  in  her  drawing-room.  They  sent 
privately  for  her  old  and  attached  maid,  Mrs. 
Benson,  to  break  the  terrible  news  to  her,  and 
to  the  day  of  her  death  this  good  woman  will 
never  forixet  her  ladv's  crv,  when  at  last  she 
nnderstood  the  faltering,  broken  words  in  which 
her  old  servant  endeavoured  to  express  her 
meaning. 

Lady  Seaforth,  in  fact,  utterly  broke  down. 
She  had  moaned  out  after  Strathearn's  visit — 
after  she  had  heard  some  sharp  truths  from  his 
rough  lips  about  her  beloved  son — that  it  was 
''  too  much,  too  much  !  "  Bat  now  to  find  her- 
self ruined,  homeless — all,  too,  by  this  reckless 
son — seemed  more  than  she  had  strength  to 
bear.  She  sobbed,  she  raved,  she  cried  that 
she  wished  that  she  were  dead.  Did  any  dim 
memories  cross  her  mind  in  this  bitter  moment 
■of  how  she  had  lived  for  the  world  and  the 
world's  good  fame,  which  now  seemed  all 
suddenly  reft  away  from  her  ?  She  had  married 
for  position  only.  In  her  early  girlhood  she 
had  loved,  and  been  very  deeply  loved  by,  this 
Huo^h  Marchmont,  whom  she  had  mentioned 
to  her  son  ;  but  Hugh  Marchmont,  though  a 
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distant  kinsman,  was  Lut  the  son  of  a  country 
>squire,  and  she  was  the  beautiful  iVlice  Guild- 
ford, the  second  daughter  of  a  noble  but 
impoverished  family.  Hugh  Marchmont  had 
considered  himself  eno-ao^ed  to  her,  when  in  an 
evil  hour  the  young  beauty  met  Lord  Seaforth,. 
a  man  whose  reputation  even  then  was  such 
that  a  woman  must  have  been  mad  who 
expected  to  live  a  happy  married  life  with  him. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  his  ancient  title,  for  the 
sake  of  his  position  in  the  world,  Alice  Guild- 
ford threw  over  her  old  love,  crushed  down  the 
love  in  her  own  heart,  and  went  to  the  altar, 
proud,  calm,  and  beautiful,  to  utter  her  false 
vows. 

And  all  through  her  life  she  had  borne  herself  in 
the  same  stately  fashion.  Her  lord  had  wearied 
of  her  before  the  first  year  of  their  wedded  life 
was  over,  he  had  left  her,  drao'0;ed  down  his  old 
name  in  the  dust,  but  no  one  had  ever  seen  my 
lady  wince.  She  had  her  boy — the  handsome,, 
bright-faced  boy,  the  gallant  youth — on  whom 
her  heart  and  hopes  were  fixed.  She  had  never 
loved  her  husband,  and  she  made  no  wail 
after  him.  He  had  seriously  embarrassed  the 
property  before  his  death,  but  not  quite  hope- 
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lessly  so,  and  Lady  Seafortli  and  Mr.  Cairns, 
the  family  lawyer,  liad  done  their  best  for  it 
and  for  the  young  heir,  until  the  young  heir 
came  into  possession  and  flung  the  care  of  years 
away  to  the  winds. 

Yet  still  the  mother  kept  hoping  on.  "  He 
would  marry,  he  would  reform,"  she  whispered 
to  her  anxious  heart,  and  to  the  world  and 
those  around  her  she  had  always  worn  her  early 
stately  grace. 

But  when  Mrs.  Benson  broke  to  her  al- 
ready overburdened  heart,  that  actual  and 
immediate  ruin  stared  her  in  the  face,  and 
that  this  ruin  was  all  brought  by  the  son  on 
whom  she  had  lavished  her  heart's  best 
love,  she  seemed  utterly  to  sink  beneath  the 
blow. 

Then,  perhaps,  the  memory  of  a  love  she 
had  flung  away  rose  before  her,  and  Hugh 
Marchmont's  wasted  youth  and  manhood  were 
remembered  with  bitter  regret. 

"  Oh  !  my  lady,  don't  cry  like  that  1  '' 
whispered  her  old  servant,  trying  to  comfort 
her.  "  Don't,  my  lady,  or  those  wretches 
below  will  hear.  Oh  !  my  lady,  may  I  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice  ? " 
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"  What  can  you  say  ?  What  matter  is 
anything  now?"  sobbed  Lady  Seaforth. 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that," 
urged  Mrs.  Benson.  "  My  lord  will  get  well, 
and  things  can  be  all  put  right — it's  only  a 
matter  of  money  you  know,  my  lady,  and  if  I 
might  be  bold  enough  to  suggest  it,  I  would 
ask  the  rich  lady  next  door  to  advance  enough 
to  get  these  men  out  of  the  house." 

"  I  cannot  I  I  cannot  !  "  moaned  Lady 
Seaforth,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  ber 
distress. 

*'  But  why  not,  my  lady  ?  Peoj^le  say  this 
Mrs.  Trelawn  is  very  fond  of  my  lord,  and  what 
are  a  few  thousands  to  her  ? " 

''  This  wretched  entanglement — "  said  Lady 
Seaforth,  looking  up. 

*'  Don't  distress  yourself  about  that,  my  lady. 
There  is  no  doubt  from  what  Clayton  says  that 
this  poor  young  woman  is  well  taken  care  of 
now,  and  you  see  she  has  never  written  or 
anything.  Most  likely  she  has  gone  home  to 
her  friends,  and  when  my  lord  gets  better  he 
will  see  it  is  for  the  best.  Clayton  says  he  is 
sure,  from  the  man's  description  who  saved  her, 
that  it  was  the  j)oor  young  woman,  and  he  will 
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tell  my  lord  tliis,  as  soon  as  he  is  well  enoiigli 
to  understand.  And  IMrs.  Trelawn  knows 
nothing  about  this  sad  affair — no  one  knows, 
my  lady,  but  your  old  faithful  servant  and 
Clayton,  and  Clayton's  not  the  man  to  tell  my 
lord's  secrets.  Oh,  my  lady,  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  but  I  feel  sure  you  have  only  to  ask 
Mrs.  Trelawn,  and  she  will  advance  the  money 
at  a  word." 

Lady  Seaforth  made  no  answer.  It  galled 
her  to  her  very  soul  even  to  think  of  this — yet 
where  could  she  turn  ?  Long;  ao;o  Seaforth  had 
exhausted  the  patience  of  her  own  people,  and 
they  had  refused  to  lend  him  money — only,  as 
they  knew  well,  to  be  flung  away.  But  to  ask 
Mrs.  Trelawn — a  woman  nob  of  her  own  class, 
a  woman  whose  wealth  came  to  her  through 
trade — it  was  dust  and  ashes  to  Lady  Seaforth's 
proud  and  imperious  heart.  But  as  her  old 
servant  kept  urging  the  practicability  of  this 
step,  Lady  Seaforth  at  last  condescended  to 
listen. 

"  You  see,  my  lady,"  said  the  woman,  "  if 
these  people  are  not  got  away  at  once,  other 
disagreeable  claims  may  be  put  in ;  but  if 
Mrs.    Trelawn    comes    forward    and    gets   the 
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wretclies  out,  tliere  will  be  no  further  trouble." 
Lady  Seafortli  quite  understood  what  Benson 
meant  by  this  ;  she  meant  that  if  the  money- 
lenders supposed  Mrs.  Trelawn  were  going  to 
marry  Lord  Seaforth,  that  he  would  experience 
no  further  annoyance  from  their  hands.  And 
if  Mrs.  Trelawn  advanced  this  money  and  got 
the  bailiffs  out  of  the  house,  that  it  would  seem 
likely  to  these  men's  eyes  that  she  was  going 
to  marry  him.  Yet  to  have  to  ask  Mrs.  Trelawn 
to  lend  this  money  was  absolute  agony  to  Lady 
Seaforth. 

*'  I  would  rather  die  than  do  it !  "  she  said  to 
her  old  servant ;  yet  she  allowed  her  old  servant 
to  arransre  her  dress,  and  smooth  the  fair  hair 
that  she  had  flung  back  from  her  brow  in  her 
bitter  distress  ;  and  then,  thickly  veiled  and 
accompanied  by  Benson,  she  left  her  room  and 
went  down  the  staircase  on  her  way  to  Mrs. 
Trelawn's. 

As  she  passed  the  drawing-room  door,  which 
was  wide  open,  Benson  tried  to  prevent  her 
seeing  the  men  in  possession  who  were  loung- 
ing there.  But  Lady  Seaforth  gave  one  quick 
glance,  shivered,  and  ran  on.  Perhaps  this  sight 
nerved  her  for  her  bitter  task  ;  at  all  events 
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she  went  straight  to  Nora  Trelawn's,  and  was 
received  with  unusual  kindness  and  gentleness 
by  that  lady. 

TJie  reason  of  this  unusual  kindness  was 
simply  that  Xora  kaew  what  had  happened  at 
lier  proud  neighbour's  house.  Such  secrets  are 
not  long  kept,  and  Nora's  kind  heart  felt  full 
of  compassion  and  sympathy  when  she  saw  Lady 
Seaforth  enter  her  drawing-room. 

Nora  was,  luckily,  alone.  When  Lady  Sea- 
forth  saw  this,  and  remembered  her  errand,  all 
her  usual  grace  and  dignity  of  manner  seemed 
to  pass  away  from  her.  She  trembled,  she 
was  visibly  overcome. 

''  Lord  Seaforth  is  not  worse,  I  hope,"  asked 
Nora  gently. 

'^  No,  no,"  answered  Lady  Seaforth,  *'  but—" 
•And  then  her  voice  broke,  and  she  could  not 
speak  the  hated  words  she  had  come  to  say. 

In  a  moment  Nora  understood. 

*'You  are  in  trouble,  dear  Lady  Seaforth/ 
she  said,  taking  Lady  Seaforth's  trembling  hand 
in  her  own.  ''  Can  I  do  anything  for  you — - 
anything  about  money  ? " 

As  Nora  made  this  offer.  Lady  Seaforth,  who 
had  been  struggling  to  recover  composure,  lost 
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all  control  over  her  emotion,  and  again  began 
sobbing  liysterically,  as  slie  had  done  before  she 
went  to  Nora's  house. 

"  Hush  !  dear  Lady  Seaforth,"  said  Nora, 
leading  her  to  a  seat,  "  do  not  distress  yourself; 
if  it  is  about  money^  you  know  my  poor  husband 
left  me  a  great  deal,  and  nothing  will  please  me 
more  than  to  advance  some  of  it  to  you  or 
Lord  Seaforth.  May  I  send  for  your  man  of 
business  ?  Do  not  distress  yourself.  Lady  Sea- 
forth ;  indeed  you  can  have  what  you  want." 

Then  Lady  Seaforth  tried  to  thank  her. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice,, 
''  but  my  son's  illness — and  other  things — have 
quite  unnerved  me.  I — I — do  not  know  whether 
you  have  heard — but  Seaforth  in  some  hour  of 
folly — when  he  was  much  younger  than  he  is 
now — gave,  it  seems,  a  bill  of  sale  on  the 
furniture  of  the  house  to  some  Jew  money- 
lender, and  this  wretch,  hearing  of  his  dangerous 
illness,  has — has — put  an  execution  in  the  house 
— and  the  men  are  there  now  ;  and  if  you  would 
advance — " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Nora,  very  kindly.  "  These 
men  must  be  got  out  at  once.  Lady  Seaforth. 
It  is  too  dreadful  for  them  to  be  there  when  Lord 
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Seafortli  is  so  ill,  and  you  are  so  mucli  worried 
and  nj^set  by  his  illness.  Will  you  give  me  the 
name  and  address  of  your  man  of  business  ? " 
she  added,  oroino-  to  her  writiDs:  table.  "  I  will 
write  to  him,  and  send  one  of  the  servants  with 
the  note  at  once,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  ; 
and  about  the  money  there  need  be  no  trouble.'* 

Again  Lady  Seaforth  tried  to  thank  her  in 
her  broken  tear-choked  voice.  She  told  Nora 
Mr.  Cairns'  name  and  address,  and  Nora  wrote 
to  the  family  lawyer,  requesting  him  to  come 
immediately ;  and  then  having  despatched  her 
note,  she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  soothe 
and  comfort  Lady  Seaforth. 

And  even  in  her  distress  Lady  Seaforth  tried 
to  exonerate  her  son  as  far  as  possible  from  any 
blame. 

"  He  has  had  no  chance,"  she  said.  "  His 
father  ruined  the  property  before  his  death, 
and  Murray  has  had  to  support  a  title  and 
position  on  totally  inadequate  means.  This 
has  made  him  reckless— he  has  been  placed  in 
a  most  cruel  and  trying  position  by  his  father  s 
wicked,  selfish  conduct." 

''  It  will  all  come  right,  I  hope,"  said  Nora. 

''  He  is  the  best  and  kindest  of  sons,"  said 
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Lady  Seafortli,  witli  quivering  lips.     All,  poor 
mother  ! 

This  "  best  and  kindest  of  sons  "  had  nearly 
broken  her  proiKJ  heart,  had  bowed  her  proud 
head  to  the  dust,  and  yet  she  was  loving  him, 
scheming  for  him  still !  "  Who  can  tell,"  she 
was  thinkiug,  noting  Nora's  great  kindness  and 
gentleness  to  herself,  "  she  may  actually  care 
for  him — perhaps  even  this  misery  may  bring^ 
the  marriage  about." 

So  by  the  time  Mr.  Cairns  arrived  at  Nora's 
house  (and  the  lawyer  had  not  dallied  after 
receiving  a  summons  from  Croesus's  Widow) 
my  lady  had  dried  her  tears,  and  regained,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  her  composure,  and  made 
the  best  of  the  situation  to  the  lawyer  before 
Nora,  as  she  had  made  the  best  of  it  to  Nora 
herself. 

And  Mr.  Cairns  also  quite  understood  the 
situation,  and  was  ready  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  too.  He  had  known  Lady  Seaforth  for  many 
years,  and  he  had  pitied  her,  and  though  he  had 
been  very  angry  of  late  with  the  young  lord,  he 
was  quite  willing  still  to  give  him  a  chance  of 
redeeming  his  fortunes.  Being  a  practical  man 
of  business,  he  thought  it  looked  verv  like  having. 
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a  strong  and  peculiar  interest  in  Lord  Seaforth, 
if  ]\Irs.  Trelawn  was  so  ready  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  and  the  Lawyer  therefore — as  well  as 
Lady  Seaforth — made  as  light  as  he  could  of 
Lord  Seaforth's  position. 

"  Youns:  men  will  do  these  foolish  thing's,"' 
he  said,  with  his  hard  smile.  "They  go  to  these 
money-lenders,  who  are  so  ready  to  catch  the 
unwary,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  conse- 
quences. But  we  must  make  the  best  of  it — 
as  Lord  Seaforth  is  too  ill  to  act  for  himself,  we 
must  act  for  him — and  the  first  thing;  is  to  2:et 
these  men  out  of  the  house." 

And  "  these  men"  were  very  speedily  got  out 
of  the  house.  It  was  a  cheque  for  a  very  large 
amount  that  Nora  drew  and  placed  in  Mr. 
Cairns'  hand ;  but  Nora  was  very  rich,  and  Mr. 
Cairns  knew  that  she  was  very  rich,  and  the 
Jew  money-lender  to  whom  Mr.  Cairns  gave^ 
Nora's  cheque  knew  this  fact  also,  and  as  he 
looked  at  it  beo:an  to  be  afraid  that  he  had  made 
a  false  step. 

"  They  said  he  was  so  very  ill,  confound  it  !" 
said  the  money-lender,  uneasily. 

"You  have  been  a  little  precipitate,  it  seems,"' 
smiled  the  lawyer;  and  Nora's  cheque  did  good 
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service  to  Lord  Seafortli  tliat  day  as  well  as 
get  the  bailiffs  out  of  the  house,  for  people 
began  to  believe  that  she  was  really  going  to 
marry  the  spendthrift  young  lord. 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  men  were  gone.  Lady 
Seafortli  returned  to  her  own  house.  But  the 
shock  and  the  shame  she  had  gone  through 
made  her  so  ill,  that  she  was  confined  to  bed 
for  the  two  following  days.  During  these  two 
days  Nora  went  mere  than  once  to  see  her,  and 
never  had  Nora  cared  for  her  proud  neighbour 
so  much  as  she  did  in  Lady  Seaforth's  hour 
of  trouble.  And  Lady  Seaforth  was  touched 
on  her  j^art  by  Nora's  generosity,  and  by  her 
simple  kindness.  She  had  long  ardently  wished 
that  her  son  might  marry  Nora  for  the  sake  of 
her  money,  but  she  now  began  actually  to  wish 
that  he  might  marry  Nora  for  her  own  sake, 
and  to  believe  that  if  he  did  marry  her  he 
might  yet  be  a  happy  man. 

So,  as  Nora  sat  by  her  bedside.  Lady  Seaforth 
talked  to  her  as  she  had  seldom  talked  in  her 
self-contained  and  haughty  existence.  She  told 
Nora  about  her  unhappy  married  life  with  her 
faithless,  careless  lord,  and  she  hinted,  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh,  at  Mr.  Marchmont's  early 
-attachment. 
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"  My  people  would  not  liear  of  it,"  she  said, 
and  ao;ain  she  sio^hed.  She  did  not  tell  the 
exact  truth ;  did  not  tell  how  she  also,  as  well 
as  "her  people,"  had  preferred  the  worldly 
advantages  which  Lord  Seaforth  apparently 
had  in  his  power  to  bestow,  to  the  unworldly 
devotion  of  Hugh  Marchmont*s  faithful  heart. 

*•'  He  is  still  a  bachelor,"  she  told  Nora,  "and 
I  have  been  thinking — Mr.  Cairns  also  thinks 
— that  the  moment  my  son  is  able  to  be  moved, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  he  went  to  some  quiet 
country-place  where  he  would  be  free  from  all 
worries,  and  I  have  almost  determined  to  write 
to  Mr.  Marchmont,  who  always  calls  to  see  me 
when  he  is  in  town,  and  ask  him  if  we  m.iy  go- 
to his  place." 

Lady  Seaforth  did  write  to  her  old  love,  and 
told  Mr.  Marchmont  enouo'h  of  the  situation  in 

o 

which  her  son  was  placed,  to  excuse  her  asking 
the  favour  of  her  "friend  and  kinsman,"  which 
she  asked  in  her  letter.  This  favour  was 
that  she  and  her  son  might  go,  as  soon  as 
Seaforth  could  travel,  to  Mr.  Marchmont's 
quiet  country  house,  where  Lady  Seaforth 
hoped  her  son  would  regain  Jiealth  and  strength, 
faster   than    amid   the    worries    and    constant 
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anxiety  to    whicli    lie   was   exposed  in  town. 

Mr.  Marclimont  duly  replied.  He  would  be 
glad  at  any  time  to  see  Lord  and  Lady  Sea- 
fortli,  if  tlicy  would  not  be  very  weary  of  the 
*'  humdrum  existence  led  by  a  contented  old 
bachelor." 

Somehow  those  last  three  words  in  her  old 
lover's  letter — a  ''contented  old  bachelor" — 
jarred  on  Lady  Seaforth's  heart.  If  once  a  man 
has  been  in  love  with  some  sort  of  women,  they 
like  to  believe  that  he  always  continues  in  love. 
Mr.  Marchmont  has  never  married,  and  Lady 
Seaforth  had  always  thought  of  him  as  she  had 
once  seen  him,  with  a  look  of  reproachful 
misery  in  his  eyes.  But  contented  or  ^discon- 
tented, it  suited  her  ladyship  to  accept  his 
invitation.  And  thus  it  happened,  when 
Seaforth  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  fever,  that  his  mother  urged  him,  if  possible, 
at  once  to  go  to  Mr.  Marchmont's  house.  We 
have  heard  the  arguments  she  used — Mr.  Cairns 
could  arrange  matters  better  if  they  were  out 
of  the  way ;  and  the  yet  more  powerful  argu- 
ment that  both  he  and  his  servant  Clayton 
Avere  better  out  of  the  way  of  Mr.  Campbell  of 
•Strathearn. 
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After  his  mother  left  him,  Seaforth  sent  for 
Clayton,  and  during  this  interview  he  arranged 
with  the  man  to  endeavour  (but  quietly)  still 
to  try  to  trace  Mrs.  Murray,  after  her  strange 
disappearance  on  Chelsea  Bridge.  Clayton  was 
convinced  that  the  unfortunate  young  woman 
who  had  so  nearly  destroyed  herself  there,  was 
"Mrs.  Murray,"  and  he  gradually  convinced 
Lord  Seaforth  also  that  this  must  be  the  case. 
This  idea  was  an  immense  relief  to  Seaforth's 
mind.  "  Poor  Nellie "  was  safe,  then,  and 
kindly  taken  care  of,  the  shallow-hearted  young 
lord  was  only  too  glad  to  think.  He  had 
certainly  grieved  terribly  about  her ;  he  would 
have  been  glad  and  happy  (let  us  give  him 
his  due)  to  see  her  again,  and  to  know  directly 
that  she  was  well.  But,  after  all,  it  would 
never  do  to  have  that  "  stupid  old  fool.  Strath," 
come  blundering  and  raging,  and  taking  up  the 
cudo'els  in  her  defence. 

o 

"  She  should  have  trusted  me,"  decided 
Seaforth.  "  If  I  could  have  helped  myself,  I 
would  never  willingly  have  cost  her  a  tear. 
Poor  little  woman  !  Some  day  I  hope  she  may 
be  happy." 

So  he  gave  in  to  his  motlier's  proposal.     He 
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would  0^0  to  Hu2fli  Marclimont's  liouse  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  Le  did  go.  And  the  day 
before  lie  went,  when  pale,  tottering,  and 
greatly  altered  he  dragged  himself  downstairs, 
his  mother,  without  telling  him,  led  a  visitor 
into  the  room  where  he  was  to  see  him. 

"Come  in,  Mrs. Trelawn,"  said  Lady  Seaforth, 
very  graciously.  "  Murray  will  only  be  too 
pleased  to  see  you." 

Murray  tried  to  rise,  but  Nora  went  quickly 
forward  and  took  his  wasted  hand. 

''  You  must  not  get  up,"  she  said  smilingly. 
*'  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you  down  again." 

''  When  you  get  well,  Murray,  you  must 
thank  Mrs.  Trelawn  for  lier  great  kindness  to 
us — to  me,"  said  Lady  Seaforth,  colouring  and 
-casting  down  her  eyes. 

*' Must  I  wait  until  I  get  \vell?"  ojiswered 
Seaforth,  in  his  old  pleasant  way. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for,"  said 
Nora,  who  knew  that  Lord  Seaforth  had  not 
been  told  about  the  money  she  had  lent. 
*'  Lady  Seaforth  has  not  been  very  well,  and  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  my  jjrivilege  as  a 
neighbour  to  see  her  a  little  oftener  than  usual 
—that  is  all." 
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*'  Then  I  will  thank  yoii  now,"  said  Seaforth 
smiling.  "  I  am  very  mucli  obliged  to  you  for 
being  kind  to  my  mother,  when  she  has  been 
almost  worried  to  death,  I  believe,  by  her 
graceless  son." 

There  was  a  sort  of  charm  in  Seaforth's 
manner  —  an  easy,  graceful  way  of  saying 
pleasant  words,  and  Nora  thought  this  as  she 
looked  at  the  smiling,  wasted,  handsome  face. 

She  stayed  and  talked  to  him  a  little  while 
longer,  and  when  she  went  away  Lady  Seaforth 
could  scarcely  find  warm  enough  words  to  praise 
lier. 

"  She  is  very  well,"  said  Seaforth. 

"Well !"  repeated  Lady  Seaforth,  indignantly. 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  say  of  a  woman  who  has 
acted  as  she  has  done  ? "  And  then,  forgetting 
her  prudence,  she  told  her  son  about  the  exe- 
cution in  the  house,  and  in  how  generous  a 
manner  Nora  had  advanced  the  money  to  pre- 
vent anything  more  disagreeable. 

Seaforth  was  terribly  annoyed.  To  be 
indebted  to  a  woman — a  lady — galled  him 
intensely.  He  bit  his  lips,  he  grew  pale ;  he 
was  so  agitated  that  his  mother  grew  very 
nervous  about  what  she  had  done. 
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*'  Do  not  worry  about  it,"  she  said.  "  She  is 
the  kindest,  sweetest  woman — " 

''  The  very  reason  we  shoukl  not  impose 
npon  her,"  interrupted  Seaforth. 

*'  But,  my  dearest,  she  was  only  too  glad  to 
•do  it,"  urged  Lady  Seaforth.  ''  Oh  !  Murray," 
and  she  Vv'ent  up  and  took  her  son's  hand,  ''I 
.am  sure  she  cares  for  you — I  am  sure  you 
woukl  be  happy  with  her — she  is  so  good,  so 
kind,  so  gentle,  a  man  could  only  love  her." 

Lord  Seaforth  made  no  answer.  He  sighed, 
and  during  the  somewhat  long  journey  for  him 
to  Eyecourt,  on  the  following  day,  he  was  very 
silent.  Of  what  is  he  thinking  ?  thought  his 
mother,  again  and  again  uneasily  glancing  at 
him.  He  was  thinking  of  Nora  Trelawn,  and 
as  he  thought  of  her,  ever  and  anon  there  passed 
before  his  mental  vision  two  shadows.  One  a 
white-robed  girl  standing  in  the  sunlight — the 
other  the  frozen  look  of  despair  that  had 
haunted  him  ever  since  he  last  saw  the  face  of 
the  woman  who  had  left  a  message  for  him,  that 
she  was  "Too  miserable  to  live." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

AT   HUGH   MARCHMONT's, 

At  last  Lord  Seaforth,  pale,  silent,  and  quite 
Aveary — for  liis  thoughts  on  the  journey  had 
not  been  pleasant  company — reached  Ryecourt. 
As  the  carriage,  which  had  been  sent  to  meet 
them  at  the  nearest  railway  station^  drove  into 
the  ancient  courtyard  of  Eyecourt,  the  owner 
came  out  of  the  low  hall  at  the  back  of  the 
house  to  receive  them. 

A  tall,  slim.,  grey-haired  man,  with  a  stoop, 
and  a  handsome,  wonderfullj^  benign-looking 
face,  was  Hugh  Marchmont.  He  came  forward 
with  a  smile,  and  handed  his  old  love  out  of  the 
-carriage,  while  a  beautiful,  small  black-and-tan 
toy-terrier  ran  forward  also,  barking  his  welcome. 
And  as  Mr.  Marchmont  led  Lady  Seaforth  into 
the  hall,  in  which  stood  a  well-fitted  billiard  table. 
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two  other  splendid  dogs  rose  up  from  before  the 
great  fire,  and  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"  Why,  Hugh,  how  many  dogs  have  you  ?  " 
smiled  Lady  Seaforth,  looking  at  her  old  lover,, 
and  wonderino;  wdiat  made  him  better-lookinor 
now  than  when  he  was  young. 

"  Only  these  three  in  the  house,"  said  Mr. 
Marchmont,  laying  his  hand  on  a  huge,  tawny 
mastiffs  magnificent  head. 

"  And  you  like  them  ? "  asked  Lady  Seaforth. 

*'  1  hey  are  my  friends,"  answered  Hugh 
Marchmont  ;  and  Lady  Seaforth  gave  a  little 
shrug  of  her  handsome  shoulders,  and  remem- 
bered "  that  poor  Hugh  Marchmont  had  always 
been  a  little  peculiar." 

But  no  further  signs  of  peculiarity  were 
especially  visible,  Mr.  Marchmont  welcomed 
Lord  Seaforth  kindly,  just  as  he  had  welcomed 
Lady  Seaforth  kindly,  but  his  heart  did  not  beat 
faster  even  for  a  moment,  when  he  touched  the 
hand  of  the  woman  he  had  once  so  passionately 
and  devotedly  loved. 

Nay,  that  woman's  vain  and  worldly  heart 
would  have  received  a  great  shock  if  —  as 
perhaps  in  another  state  of  existence  it  may  be 
— the  thoughts  of  men  and  w^omen  were  visible 
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to  each  others'  often  astonished  eyes.  A  terrible 
ordeal  to  us  all,  no  doubt,  to  look  straight  into 
our  neighbours'  hearts  !  Lady  Seaforth  would 
not  have  smiled  so  sweetly  on  Hugh  Marchmont 
as  she  stood  warming  her  hands  by  his  great 
hall  fire,  if  she  could  have  read  the  man's  inward 
cogitations. 

"  Poor  xA^lice,  how  changed  she  is  !  "  he  was 
thinkino".     "  Ah  ! — the  world  is  an  unorrateful 

o  o 

mistress." 

Mr.  Marchmont  cared  nothins;  for  the  world. 
Its  mists  had  fallen  from  his  mind,  and  he 
now  led  a  most  placid,  benign,  and  contented 
existence.  No  poor  man  was  ever  turned  away 
from  his  door,  and  he  only  smiled  and  nodded 
his  head  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been 
taken  in,  knowing  that  there  were  cheats  and 
vagabonds  abroad  ;  but  this  fact  did  not  destroy 
his  pleasure  in  trying  to  do  good.  Hugh 
Marchmont's  name  was  hardly  known  beyond 
his  own  county ;  but  as  a  nameless  donor  to 
scores  of  charities  he  miecht  have  been  known. 

CD 

Lady  Seaforth,  looking  at  his  placid  face,  could 
not  understand  either  him  or  his  aims  in  life.  But 
as  she  sat  at  his  well-appointed  table,  she  began 
to  understand  something  she  had  not  known. 
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before.  This  was  that  Hugh  Marchmont  was  a 
rich  man.  He  told  her  this  in  the  simplest 
way  possible  during  the  first  evening  she  spent 
at  Ryecourt. 

"Do  you  remember  Uncle  Jack — theGeneral?" 
asked  Mr.  Marchmont,  as  he  offered  some  wine 
of  a  rare  vintage  to  the  wearied  Seaforth,  who 
had  scarcely  strength  to  sit  up  through  the 
dinner-hour.  "  He  left  me  this  wine  and  a 
considerable  fortune." 

Lady  Seaforth  opened  her  blue  eyes  a  little 
wider  than  usual  at  this  announcement. 

*'  I  think  I  do  remember  an  old  soldier-like 
looking  man  being  at  Ryecourt,  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  girl.  So  he  left  you  a  large  fortune, 
Hugh?" 

"  Not  perhaps  what  you  would  call  a  large 
fortune,"  smiled  Mr.  Marchmont  in  reply  to  his 
old  love.  "  He  left  me  over  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  and  all  his  belongings  beside,  including 
some  very  valuable  diamonds,  which  I  must 
show  you." 

The  large  blue  eyes  sparkled  at  this  offer. 
She  thought  Hugh  Marchmont  meant  to  give 
her  some  of  his  diamonds,  and  she  grew — for 
her — quite  sprightly  at  the  prospect. 
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"  x\li,  you  are  a  lucky  man  !  "  she  said.  "  No 
one  ever  left  me  sixty  thousand  pounds  or 
diamonds,  or  anything  else.  Seaforth  left  mo 
his  debts — that  was  about  all."  And  my  lady 
sighed  softly,  and  looked  at  the  calm,  handsome 
face  opposite  to  her,  and  began  to  think  she 
had  made  a  mistake  in  early  life,  which  perhaps 
might  be  repaired. 

But  nothing  was  further  from  Mr.  Marcli- 
mont's  mind  than  this  idea.  He  had  written, 
on  receiving  Lady  Seaforth's  letter  telling  him 
of  her  son's  dangerous  illness,  and  how  the 
doctors  had  advised  his  removal  to  some  very 
c[uiet  country  place,  to  tell  her  that  Eyecourt 
was  perfectly  at  her  service,  as  long  as  she  and 
Lord  Seaforth  cared  to  stay  there.  He  had 
done  this  from  a  feeling  of  kindness — from 
perhaps  a  faint,  lingering,  tender  recollection 
of  the  old  folly.  But  it  was  to  the  recollection 
of  his  own  folly  that  he  looked  back  with  a  sort 
of  pitying  tenderness,  and  not  to  the  memory 
of  the  woman  who  had  heartlessly  jilted  him. 
Lady  Seaforth,  still  so  handsome,  as  she  retired 
that  night  to  bed  in  the  old  Dorsetshire 
manor-house,  whose  possession  she  had  once 
rejected,  stood  looking  at  herself  in  the  dim 

TOL.  ir.  L 
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and  quaintly-fashioned  pier-glass,  wliere  Hugli 
Marclimont's  mother  and  grandmother  had 
stood  and  looked  l3efore.  She  looked  at  her- 
self, and  smiled.  "  It  is  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  this  Eyecourt,"  she  was  thinking,  "  and 
poor  Hugh  is  a  little  peculiar ;  but  still,  to 
have  an  assured  home  and  a  good  income,  and 
someone  so  devoted  as  Hugh  has  always  been 
to  me — is  not  to  be  despised." 

The  idea  was  pleasing  to  my  lady.  She  was 
weary  of  debts  and  difficulties  ;  and  even  a 
quiet  home  like  Kyecourt  was  better  than  the 
miserable  life  she  had  lately  led. 

"  If  Murray  marries  Mrs.  Trelawn  it  will  be 
different,  of  course — but  who  can  tell  what 
Murray  may  do  ?"  went  on  my  lady's  cogitations ; 
and  when  she  fell  asleep  she  dreamt  that  she 
was  a  girl  again,  and  Hugh  Marchmont  was 
lying  at  her  feet,  as  he  had  done  in  the  days 
when  both  his  life  and  his  love  were  young. 

The  house  at  Kyecourt  was  not  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  sea  coast,  and  the  air  was  wonder- 
fully pure.  It  was  a  quaint  old  grey  house, 
with  a  courtyard  and  two  spacious  wings  and 
3'ambling  passages,  and  the  furniture  was  mostly 
old  also,  though  many  modern  comforts  were 
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iudiciously  minoied  witli  the  fittiwo-s  that  Hiio-h 
Marchmont  had  inherited  with  the  pLace.  He 
lived  here  quite  out  of  the  world,  yet  in  charitv 
with  all  men,  and  he  had  surrounded  himself 
with  books  and  flowers  and  animals  ;  havino- 
indeed  an  extraordinary  love  for  the  dumb 
brutes,  whose  friendship  he  esteemed  above 
that  of  his  fellow- creature. 

"  They  never  deceive  us,"  he  said,  speaking 
of  his  favourite  dogs  to  Lady  Seaforth  the  first 
morning  she  had  breakfast  with  him ;  and  my 
lady  cast  down  her  blue  eyes  and  coloured,  for 
she  thought  that  Hugh  was  alluding  to  her  own 
perfidious  conduct.  But  Hugh  in  truth  at  that 
moment  had  forgotten  all  about  her  perfidious 
conduct  He  was  looking  into  the  soft,  liquid, 
tender  eyes  of  his  small  black-and-tan ;  for 
this  beautiful  creature  evinced  the  most  devoted 
attachment  to  his  master,  refusing  ever  to  leave 
his  side,  and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  faith- 
ful little ' '  Pen"  remained  near  Hugh  Marchmont. 

''  Circumstances  sometimes — make  us  apj^ear 
deceptive— when  really  our  hearts  are  true," 
hesitated  Lady  Seaforth  with  much  conscious- 
ness ;  so  much  that  Hugh  looked  up,  smiled, 
and  remembered  the  perfidious  conduct. 
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These  two,  wlio  had  once  been  lovers — who 
had  once  sat  and  '^  whispered  together,  behold- 
ing the  moon  rise  over  the  pallid  sea,  and  the 
silvery  mist  of  the  meadows,"  were  sitting  now 
quite  alone,  when  they  were  lovers  no  longer, 
with  the  o:lintinQ;  beams  of  the  winter  sun 
falling  on  the  faces  from  which  youth,  if  not 
beauty,  had  passed  aw^ay. 

Lady  Seaforth  was  thinking  of  Hugh,  gently, 
almost  tenderly.  She  was  recalling  the  days 
when  they  had  watched  "  the  moon  rise  over 
the  pallid  sea,"  by  the  coast  at  Eyecourt.  She 
was  recalling  the  grey  look  of  despair  that  she 
had  seen  in  Huo-h's  face  when  she  had  told  him 
it  must  be  all  over  between  them  ;  and  she  was 
actually  flattering  herself  that  the  strong  feel- 
ing that  had  caused  that  grey  look  of  despair 
had  lingered  through  all  these  years  in  her  old 
lo  :er's  heart. 

But  these  long  years  which  Lady  Seaforth 
had  spent  in  the  world — spent  at  the  best  not 
happily — had  brought  a  strange  peace  and 
serenity  to  Hugh  Marchmont's  soul.  He  loved 
Lady  Seaforth  no  longer,  and  he  knew  now 
that  even  had  he  married  her  he  would  not 
have    loved   her.        She   was   still  handsome. 


rro' 
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Years  liad  passed  lightly  over  the  small  straight 
features  and  the  proud  blue  eyes,  and  no  lines 
of  grey  were  mingled  with  the  fair  hair.  But 
though  the  shadowy  hand  of  time  had  spared 
her  beauty,  it  had  not  spared  her  heart.  Twenty 
years  ago  she  would  not  have  lied  to  Strathearn 
.about  her  want  of  knowledge  of  the  hapless 
fate  of  the  young  girl  whose  life  she  knew  had 
been  ruined  by  her  son ;  tv/enty  years  ago  she 
would  not  have  urged  that  son  to  throw  aside 
all  claims  of  honour  and  nobility  of  heart  and 
marry  a  woman  for  money,  v/hen  she  knew  he 
was  already  bound  to  another.  She,  too,  had 
listened — as  Seaforth  had  listened — to  the 
promptings  of  an  evil  spirit.  No  shadow  had 
fallen  on  her  good  name  (she  was  too  proud 
and  too  cold  to  run  any  risk  of  incurring  such 
a  shadow),  but  none  the  less  a  canker  had 
eaten  into  her  heart,  and  she  had  fallen  away 
from  the  code,  which  as  a  haughty  young  girl, 
lier  birth  alone  would  have  made  her  consider 
herself  bound  to  keep. 

But  the  sight  of  her  old  lover — the  unfamiliar 
presence  of  the  man  with  whom  she  had  once 
been  so  f\imiliar — moved  Lady  Seafortb,  and 
sitting  there,  opposite   Hugh  Marchmont,   in 
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liis  own  house,  the  house  which  might  have- 
been  her  own,  she  began  to  wish  that  "  Hugh" 
woukl  look  and  speak  a  little  more  like  the 
"  Hugh  "  of  old,  than  apparently  he  had  any 
present  intention  of  doing. 

He  looked  up,  he  smiled,  he  understood  ber 
meaning,  when  she  spoke  of  the  weight  of 
circumstances ;  and  then  he  c^uietly  rose  from 
the  breakfast  table. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  shovr 
you  my  flowers.  They  are  my  one  extrava- 
gance." 

Lady  Seaforth  now  rose  also,  and  followed 
her  host  through  two  long,  low  drawing-rooms,, 
where  Lady  Seaforth's  eyes  admiringly  rested 
on  the  beautiful  and  valuable  china  preserved  in 
quaint  old  cabinets,  and  on  the  old  circular 
mirrors  that  the  wagaries  of  fashion  had  once 
more  made  fashionable. 

"  What  pretty  things  you  have  in  these 
rooms,"  she  said.  "  I  think  you  have  almost 
everything  in  this  old  house."  And  Lady 
Seaforth  laui^hed. 

o 

"I  have  everything  I  require," answered  Hugh,, 
in  a  grave,  practical  way,  and  Lady  Seaforth 
felt  an  angry  flush  rise  to  her  smooth  face. 
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From  the  drawing-rooms  Hiigli  passed  on  to 
the  conservatories,  into  which  the  drawing- 
rooms  opened.  Here  a  most  beautiful  collection 
of  rare  flowers  and  tropical  plants  budded  and 
bloomed  to  give  pleasure  alone  to  Hugh  March- 
mont  and  his  o-ardeners. 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never 
•entertain  —  that  you  never  have  people  to 
dinner,  and  vet  vou  otow  all  these  beautiful 
flowers  ? "  asked  Lady  Seaforth. 

"  I  grow  them  only  for  my  own  pleasure 
tind  amusement/*'  answered  Hugh  Marchmont, 
smiling  ;  "  but  I  shall  be  pleased,  if  you  care  to 
have  them,  to  cut  some  for  you  now." 

While  Huoii  Marchmont  was  cut  tin  o;  the 
flowers  for  his  old  love,  a  gentleman  passed 
outside,  and  Mr.  Marchmont,  hearing  his  foot- 
step on  the  gravel,  looked  up  from  his  occupa- 
tion. 

"  Here  is  our  parson,"  he  said.  '''  Having  a 
fashionable  lady  like  you  for  a  guest  has  made 
me  forget  the  time.  Every  morning,  at  ten, 
Mr.  Wilcox  calls  here,  so  will  you  excuse  me, 
and  finish    cutting   your  bouquet  yourself?" 

Lady  Seaforth  felt  deeply  ofl*ended.  To  be 
left  in  this  cool  manner  for  a  common  country 
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clergyman  was  really  a  little  too  bad  !  She  did" 
not  fiuisli  cuttiDg  tlie  bouquet ;  she  walked  back 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  then  went  to  seek 
her  son.  She  did  not  understand  Hugh  Marcli- 
mont ;  the  stupid  man  had  become  moss-grown 
with  living  such  a  retired  life,  and  had  forgotten 
even  the  laws  of  common  politeness. 

But  Hugh  Marchmont  had  left  his  old  love- 
from  no  want  of  politeness,  but  simply  because 
every  morning  "  the  parson  "  came  to  him  on- 
a  little  matter  of  business.  This  little  matter 
of  business  was  simply  to  tell  him  of  all  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  his  poor  neighbours.  The 
poor,  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  were  entertained 
by  Hugh,  if  the  rich  were  not.  Each  morniug, 
"the  parson"  came  up  to  Eyecourt  with  hia 
budget,  and  even  Huo-h's  cherished  flowers  were 
sometimes  carried  to  very  humble  sick  rooms. 

While  Hugh  Marchmont  was  talking  to  his 
parson.  Lady  Seaforth,  still  feeling  ruffled,, 
went  to  visit  her  son,  who  had  not  yet  risen. 
He  was  looking  very  ill.  The  long  journey  had 
greatly  fatigued  him ;  and  the  silence  at  Rye- 
court,  the  still,  country,  wintry  scene  spread 
out  before  the  windows,  oppressed  his  restless 
and  uneasy  heart. 
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^'  I  can't  stay  long  here,  mother,"  he  said 
impatiently. 

"  Stay  till  you  are  a  little  stronger,"  answered 
Lady  Seaforth,  *'  and  then  you  can  go  abroad." 

While  his  mother  was  talking  to  him,  a  letter 
was  brought  into  the  room,  which  had  just 
•come  by  the  post.  This  letter  Lord  Seaforth 
eagerly  seized  and  tore  open,  for  he  recognised 
the  handwriting  of  his  servant  Clayton  on  the 
envelope. 

I\Ty  Lord  (lie  read), — I  went  again  to-day  to  the  police, 
but  they  have  still  not  discovered  any  trace  of  Mrs.  Murray. 
But  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Strathearn,  has  offered  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  lady — 

''  Confound  Strathearn  !  "  cried  Seaforth, 
flino^ino;  down  his  letter. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  Lady  Seaforth 
quickly  and  anxiously. 

"  Nothing  !  Only  troubles  and  worries 
always  follow  me,  I  think." 

"  Wait  here  a  few  days — get  strong  and  well, 
and  then  go  abroad  and  leave  your  troubles  and 
worries  behind,"  counselled  Lady  Seaforth. 

And  her  son  understood  her  counsel.  She 
meant  that  he  was  utterly  to  forsake  the 
broken-hearted  woman  that  stood  in  his  way. 


CHAPTER    XXL 
steatheaen's  peesent. 

Aftee  Strathearn  had  A\aiiily  enclcavoured  to 
see  either  Lord  Seaforth  or  Clayton,  and  had 
been  told  by  a  passing  policeman  as  he  rapped 
and  rnno'  at  Ladv  Seaforth's  door  that  "  the 
family  were  out  of  town,"  he  returned  to 
Scotland  Yard. 

The  inspector  of  police  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  was  not  surj^rised  at  his  news.  ''  They 
imderstood  his  lordship  was  abroad,"  he  said  ; 
and  then  he  offered  to  give  Strathearn  Miss 
Brewis's  address  in  Belgrave  Eoad,  so  that  he 
might  personally  satisfy  himself,  that  the  lady 
wdio  disappeared  from  her  house  and  the  lady 
he  was  seeking  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Miss  Brewis  received  Strathearn  very  sourly. 
She  sniffed,  she  tossed  her  head,  and  eyed  the 
lomr-limbed  Scotchman  before  her  with  a  most 
dissatisfied  air. 
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*'  Hiimpli !  "  she  said.  "  Called,  you  say,  to 
make  inquiries  about  Mrs.  Murray,  who  boarded 
with  me  ?  Well — I  can't  say  such  a  person  did 
not  board  with  me — but,  if  I  might  be  so  bold, 
may  I  inquire  are  you  a  relation  of  this  person 
— because  that  would  make  a  difterence  ? " 

During  this  speech,  Strathearn's  brown  skin 
grew  a  dusky  red,  under  tlie  hard,  searching 
gaze  of  Joannah's  eyes. 

'•'  Not  a  relation  !  "  he  jerked  out.  "  I  knew 
the  little  woman  down  in  Scotland — and  I  want 
to  know  all  you  can  tell  me  about  her,  and  Fm 
ready  to  pay  you  handsomely  for  the  infor- 
mation." 

''  Upon  my  word,"  said  Joannah,  turning 
suddenly  scarlet  of  visage,  while  her  green  eyes 
gave  a  most  A'icious  gleam,  "that  exceeds 
everything  !  What  do  you  take  me  for,  sir, 
may  I  ask  ?  A  female  'tective  officer  or  some- 
thing worse  ?  But  let  me  tell  you  I'm  neither 
female  'tective,  nor  anything  worse,  and  I  don't 
want  any  of  your  re\7ards,  and  I  won't  speak  a 
word  unless  I  choose,  upon  any  subject,  for  you 
or  your  rewards,  or  any  other  mortal  man's 
rewards — there  !  " 

Strathearn's  irrim  sense  of  humour  was  tickled 
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at  tlie  irate  and  virtuous  Joannali's  indignant 
expression,  as  she  thus  gave  vent  to  her  feehngs. 
He  was  no  fool,  and  he  began  to  understand 
the  woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deaL 

*'  Don't  scold  me  so,  my  good  hidy/'  he  said, 
"'for  I  meant  no  ojGfence — I  meant  something 
very  different  in  fact — to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  Mrs.  Murray — for  I  think  the  poor 
girl,  poor  lady  I  mean,  who  lodged  with  you 
must  be  the  same  poor  soul  I'm  seekmg,  and  let 
me  tell  you  that  a  purer  or  a  better — " 

But  Strathearn  could  not  go  on  with  his 
sentence.  He  never  could,  indeed,  speak  of 
Nellie  unmoved,  and  his  voice  faltered  and 
broke  now  as  it  had  faltered  and  broke  before 
the  inspector  of  police  in  Scotland  Yard. 

^'Well,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Jo- 
annali.  "  I  must  say  I  took  to  her — she  came 
here  promiscuous-like — without  references,  and 
though  I'm  extremely  particular,  as  all  females 
should  be — only  they  ar'nt — but  as  I  was 
saying,  I  took  to  her,  and  she  had  a  modest, 
pretty  way  of  speaking — " 

"  Had  she  fair  hair,  and  a  mark  on  her  brow  V 
asked  Strathearn,  in  trembling  tones. 

Joannah  nodded  her  head. 
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"  That's  the  party,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  a  red 
mark  on  her  brow  rather  under  her  hair,  and 
she  told  me  the  mark  had  been  got  during  a 
great  storm  in  Scotland,  by  the  windows  of  the 
house  she  was  staying  at  being  blown  in." 

''  Yes,  yes,"  said  Strathearn,  visibly  agitated, 
and  beginning  to  pace  up  and  down  Joannah's 
dining-room  with  his  long  strides,  "  it  was  at 
the  Glen — my  house  in  Strathearn  Glen." 

"Your  house?"  inquired  Joannah,  sus- 
piciously. 

Strathearn's  quick  ear  caught  her  tone,  and 
he  turned  sharply  round. 

''Yes,"  he  said.  "I  had  lent  my  house  to 
the  man  whom  she  thought  was  her  husband — 
that  double-dyed  scoundrel,  Seaforth  ! "  And 
Strathearn  impatiently  stamped  his  foot  upon 
the  floor.  ''But  you  know  the  story?"  he 
went  on,  with  strong  passion  and  pathos  in  his 
voice.  "  They  told  me— the  police— that  you 
knew  the  story,  the  story  of  an  innocent  girl 
trapped  and  betrayed  !  That's  about  it.  Miss 
Brewis." 

Joannah  drew  up  her  head,  and  pursed  in 
her  thin  lips. 

"I  understood   the    story   from    the   party 
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lierself,"  she  said  ;  "and  though  as  a  respectable 
unmarried  female  I  prefer  not  speaking  on  sucii 
subjects,  still  I  will  say  that  when  the  party 
first  applied  to  be  taken  in  here,  she  told  me 
she  was  a  married  female,  waiting  for  her 
husband  to  join  her,  who  I  understood  was  in 
the  military  line ;  and  as  I  knew  that  parties 
in  the  military  line  were  not  generally  to  be 
depended  upon,  I  was  not  particularly  surprised 
to  hear  she  had  been  taken  in." 

"  How  did  she  first  learn  this  ?  Tell  me 
everything,"  said  Strathearn. 

Then  Joannah,  in  her  quaint  way,  told  her 
story — the  miserable  story  we  already  know. 

"  I  won't  say  I'm  soft,"  continued  Joannah  ; 
''  to  be  soft  and  to  keep  a  lodging-house  Avhere 
one  is  aggravated  from  morning  till  night 
without  cessation,  is  impossible  to  a  mortal 
being;  but  though  in  general. not  soft,  when 
this  poor  forsaken  creature  fell  down  on  the 
floor — ^just  where  you  are  standing,  sir — and 
cried  out  she  was  '  an  outcast !  an  outcast  ! ' — 
then  I  did  feel  soft :  thouo'h  she  wasn't  what 
she  ought  to  be,  and  I  had  been  brought 
up  resj:)ectable,  and  my  mother — she  was  a 
Lambert — respectable  before  me  !  " 
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"And  lie  left  iier,  the  scoundrel,  in  her 
•ao'ony  ? "  cried  Strathearn,  who  was  terriblv 
aoitated  hv  Joannah's  narrative. 

o 

"That  he  did,  tJio  villain!"  said  Joannah. 
"  But  I  o'ave  him  i\  word  of  mv  mind,"  she 
added  oTimlv.  "I  told  him  what  I  thoucrht 
of  him,  for  when  Fm  roused  I  can  speak  up, 
and  I  was  roused  that  day  and  I  spoke  up  ; 
and  his  conscience — or  whatever  serves  him 
for  a  conscience — spoke  up  too,  for  he  came 
tumbling  down  lik(,'  a  <lead  man  on  the  floor, 
and  I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  corpse  in 
the  house  to  add  to  my  troubles." 

"  He  had  some  shame  left,  then  '? "  said 
Strathearn  sternly. 

"Oh,  for  that  matter,  most  o'  folks  have 
when  they're  caught,"  answered  Joannah.  "  But 
I  suppose  he  had  some  shame  left,  for  I'm  told 
he's  been  most  awful  ill  ever  since  —  quite 
out  of  his  mind — raving  and  tearing  and 
swearing,  and  fancying  the  most  fearful  things  ; 
and  they've  took  him  away  now,  whether 
to  a  private  asylum  or  not  I  can't  tell,  but 
thev  call  it  oone  abroad,  but  amono'  these 
kind  of  folks  they're  very  apt  to  whiten  the 
sepulchre." 
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*'Aiid  tliis  Clayton  —  his  servant,"  asked 
Strathearn  ;  "do  you  know  him  ? " 

"  He's  been  here,  both  before  and  after  the 
poor  forsaken  creature  disappeared,"  answered 
Joannah  ;  ''and  I'll  warrant  him  for  a  bad  'un,, 
for  he's  too  smooth-tongued  to  be  honest  I " 

'*  And  you  would  know  him  again  ? "  said 
Strathearn  eagerly.    "He  may  come  here  again  ? " 

"  He  may,"  said  Joannah,  "  for  my  belief  is 
he's  hanging  about  with  orders  to  pick  up  any 
news  of  the  poor  creature  he  helped  to  drive 
under  the  water  ;  or  if  she's  not  under  the 
water,  for  I  scarcely  believe  the  fine  story  they 
tell  of  the  lady  who  drove  her  away  in  her 
carriage — so  if  she's  not  under  the  water,  poor 
soul,  the  Lord  only  knovrs  where  she  may  be  !" 

"Look  here,"  said  Strathearn,  suddenly 
advancing  to  Joannah,  and  seizing  one  of  her 
red,  hard  hands,  "  if  you  will  get  hold  of  this 
Clayton—" 

"  Don't,  eir,  don't !  "  cried  Joannah,  trying  to 
pull  her  hand  away  from  Strathearn's  strong 
grip.  "  What  do  you  want  taking  hold  of  my 
hand  ?  If  you  want  to  talk,  or  make  any  decent 
inquiries,  stand  at  a  proper  distance,  if  you 
please ! " 
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With  a  liarsli  laugli,  Stratliearn  released  lier 
hand. 

*'  Beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "I  wasn't  thinking 
of  what  I  was  doing,  but  of  something  that  may 
help  this — this  poor  lady — to  Avhom  you  have 
been  so  kind.  Look  here  nov\',  Miss  Brewis," 
he  added,  "I  believe  you're  a  good  w^oman," 
(Joannah  tossed  her  head)  "  and  I  believe  you 
would  help  this  poor  girl  if  you  could  ;  and  if 
you  can  get  hold  of  this  Clayton  and  keep  him 
here,  d'ye  understand  ?  till  you  send  for  me,  I'll 
do  anything  for  you — anything,  my  good  lady 
— if  you  won't  take  money,  d'ye  like  sport  ? 
Would  you  like  to  go  down  to  Scotland  ?  " 

Joannah  held  up  her  hand  at  this  monstrous 
ofler,  which  was  made  in  all  good  faith  by 
Strathearn. 

"Me  like  sport!"  she  said.  "Me  go  to 
Scotland ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
>self,  sir,  to  put  such  a  question  to  a  respectable 
woman.  No,"  she  added,  "  I've  sport  enough 
hunting  after  the  hussies  I  get  into  my  own 
house,  and  I  leave  the  birds  and  the  beasts  to 
be  slaughtered  by  those  who  have  more  time, 
and  less  in  their  heads  than  I  have,  indeed  ! " 

Aizain  Strathearn  g-ave  his  o-rim  laugh. 
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"AVcll,"  lie  said,  "whatever  you  like  then. 
AYoukl  you  like  a  velvet  gown  ? " 

"  Dear  me  I  "  said  Joannah,  twisting  herself 
about,  though  her  hard  expression  somewhat 
mollified  at  the  mention  of  the  velvet  gown, 
*'  do  you  suppose  I  won't  do  anything  unless  I 
get  a  reward  for  it.  Then  1  just  will,  then. 
You  want  to  get  hold  of  this  Clayton,  you 
say?" 

"That's  just  it!"  said  Strathearn  enthusi- 
astically, and  he  nearly  eaught  Joannah  by  the 
hand  again,  but  was  checked  in  time  by  a 
virtuous  glance.  "  You  get  hold  of  this  fellow, 
and  I'll  tell  you  why.  She — the  poor  girl, 
Mrs.  Murray — told  me  this  Clayton  was  present 
at  the  ceremony  in  Scotland,  which  she  believed 
in  ail  honesty  to  be  her  marriage.  D'ye  see 
now^  why  I  want  to  lay  my  hands  on  him  ? 
I  w^ant  to  learn  the  truth.  Our  laws  down  in 
Scotland  are  not  over  tisfht  about  marriao'e — 
and  perhaps  this  scoundrel  Seaforth  may  find 
himself  bound  faster  than  he  thinks  himself.' 

"  Do  you  mean  really  married  ? "  asked 
Joannah   eagerly. 

Strathearn  wunced.  Deep  down  in  the  man's 
heart  (in  spite  of  himself)  was  the  hope  and 
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belief  that  Seafortli  and  Nellie  were  not  mnr- 
ried.  Yet  for  her  sake — to  give  lier  back  lier 
fair  fiime,  lier  happiness — lie  was  ready  and 
willing  to  seek  out  Clayton,  to  bribe  him,  and 
do  anything,  as  he  told  Joannah,  to  learn  the 
truth. 

"  You  get  hold  of  Clayton,"  he  said  the  next 
minute.  "You're  a  sharp  woman — come,  don't 
you  think,  through  this  Mrs.  Benson,  or  who- 
ever she  is — the  old  lady's  maid  you  told  me 
of,  you  could  ferret  out  his  whereabouts  ? " 

Joannah  nodded. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  she  said.  "Mrs.  Benson's  turned 
very  sly  of  late,  and  they  are  keeping  something 
back.  I  see  that  well  enough,  but  I'll  be  equal 
with  them,  or  my  name's  not  Joannah  Brewis. 
And  if  I  catch  sight  of  this  Clayton,  I  won't 
lose  sight  of  him,  I  can  promise  him  that, 
until  I've  sent  for  you.  So  please  give  me  your 
address  at  once,  and  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it." 

Then  Strathearn  i>'ave  Joannah  his  address  : 
and  in  his  rouoh  wav,  ao;ain  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness  to  Xellie. 

"'  Won't  you  shake  hands  ? "  he  said.  "  Thank 
you    for   being   kind   to   her,"    he    added,    as 
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Joannali  frigidly  extended  two  fingers.  ''Don't 
forget  our  compact.  And  now,  Miss  Brewis, 
good  day  !  " 

But  before  many  liours  were  over,  Miss 
Brevvds  again  heard  sometliing  of  Strathearn. 
In  fact,  Stratliearn  had  seen  the  softened  look 
which  for  a  moment  had  stolen  over  Joannah's 
hard  visae^e  at  the  mention  of  the  "velvet 
gown,"  and  he  acted  on  that  look.  A  letter 
and  a  parcel,  therefore,  were  handed  to  Joannah 
during  the  day,  and  when  Joannah  opened  her 
letter,  she  read  these  words  : — 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  with 
me,  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  slight 
token  of  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  a  helpless 
•girl  in  her  hour  of  need.  I  have  sent  you  a  velvet  gown, 
which  I  hope  you  will  i^lease  me  by  accepting.  I  am  not 
much  of  a  judge  of  ladies'  gowns,  but  they  told  me  at  the 
shop  that  this  colour  is  the  latest  fashion,  and  I  hope  you 
will  like  it. — I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Robert  Campbell. 
P.S. — Please  drop  me  a  line  the  moment  you  hear  any 
news;  and  if  you  require  any  money  to  forward  inquiries, 
kindly  let  me  know  the  sum. — R.C. 

Joannah  read  this  letter,  gave  a  gasp,  and 
dropped  it  on  the  floor. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  she  cried,  "  the  man  must 
be  mad ! " 
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Then  she  read  the  letter  again,  and  finally 
peeped  into  her  parcel.  Strathearn  had  not 
spared  expense  in  his  present.  Eighteen  yards- 
(Joannah  measured  them)  of  the  richest  dark 
sage  green  velvet  that  he  could  buy,  lay  before 
Joannah's  astonished  gaze.  Joannah  was  a 
woman,  and  Strathearn  won  her  heart  by  that 
"  velvet  gown.'' 

"  He  may  be  a  little  eccentric,"  she  thought, 
as  she  fingered  it,  "but  he's  a  perfect  gentle- 
man— and  if  I  don't  catch  hold  of  that  Clayton 
to  please  him,  I'm  not  the  woman  I  take  myself 
to  be." 

Indeed,  so  delighted  was  Joannah  with  her 
gown,  that  she  went  the  very  evening  after  she 
received  it,  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Benson,  for  the  purpose,  as  Joannah  would  have 
expressed  it,  of  ''  feeling  her  way." 

But  she  experienced  a  great  disappointment 
at  the  very  beginning  of  her  undertaking.  After 
sitting  conversing  some  time  with  Mrs.  Benson, 
on  various  subjects,  Joannah,  as  if  casually, 
asked  after  Lord  Seaforth's  health. 

**  And  how  is  that  young  scamp  of  a  lord 
pulling  througli  his  fever  ? "  inquired  Joannah, 
with   affected    carelessness    and    contempt    of 
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manner.  ''  I  suppose  yon  will  hear  all  about 
liim  from  that  fellow  of  his  ? " 

"Yon  mean  Mr.  Clayton,"  answered  Mrs. 
Benson.  "  I  had  a  visit  from  Clayton  to-day — ■ 
he's  o'one  to  ioin  mv  lord." 

"  And  where  may  my  lord  he  ? "  asked 
Joannah,  her  green  eyes  in  spite  of  herself 
oivino'  an  eao-er  oieam. 

Mrs.  Benson  pursed  in  her  good-tempered 
mouth. 

"The  family  are  abroad,"  she  said  mys- 
teriously. 

Mrs.  Benson  hnew  quite  well  that  "tbe 
family "  were  not  abroad ;  knew  that  ^'  the 
family  "  were  living  in  a  secluded  manor-house 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  that  Clayton  had  been 
telegraphed  for  to  join  Lord  Seaforth  at  Eye- 
court.  But  though  Mrs.  Benson  knew  all  this, 
she  knew  also  she  was  not  to  tell  it.  Lord 
Seaforth's  residence  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  for 
the  present,  "  until  his  affairs  were  arranged," 
my  lady  had  told  her  old  servant,  who  knew  all 
about  my  lord's  financial  and  other  difiiculties. 

"  Abroad !  That's  a  wide  place,"  snapped 
Joannah.  "  What  particular  place  abroad  may 
thev  be  in  ? " 
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Mrs.  Benson,  upon,  this,  declared  her  inability 
to  tell. 

"  What  !  didn't  Clayton  know  where  he  was 
going  ?  "    ashed  Joannah  here,  sharply. 

Mrs.  Benson  said  she  had  made  no  inquiries  ;. 
in  truth,  ]\[rs.  Benson  had  been  warned  by 
Clayton  to  be  very  wary  in  her  communications- 
to  Miss  Brewis. 

"You  see,  it's  best  kept  quiet,"  Clayton  had 
said.  "  I'm  uncommon  sorry  for  the  poor 
young  lady,  but  then  my  lord's  up  to  his  chin 
in  debts  and  troubles,  and  I  see  no  way  for  him 
to  o;et  out  of  'em  unless  he  marries  the  rich 
widow.  And  this  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Strathearn^ 
is  mixing  himself  up  in  the  business,  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  my  lord  of  this, 
and  how  Strathearn — as  they  call  him  down 
yonder  in  Scotland — has  offered  a  reward,  as 
much  as  two  hundred  pounds,  for  the  poor 
young  lady's  recovery.  It's  a  cpeer  affair 
altoorether.  What  this  Strathearn  has  to  do 
Avith  it  T  can't  say — but  I  fancy  my  telegram 
is  somehow  connected  with  the  information  I 
forwarded  to  my  lord  about  the  reward  of  twa 
hundred  pounds.  At  all  events,  say  nothing 
about  it,  Mrs.  Benson,  and  especially  don't  say 
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anything  to  that  ]\Iiss  Brcwis,  for  you  sec  the 
police  may  send  Mr.  Campbell  of  Strathearn 
there,  and  it  must  be  kept  a  secret  at  present 
where  my  lord  is." 

Thus  Joannah  learnt  nothing  from  her  yisit 
to  Mrs.  Benson,  except  that  Clayton  had  left 
-town — had  gone  to  join  Lord  Seaforth  abroad. 
And  Clayton's  surmise  about  the  cause  of  his 
haying  been  telegraphed  for  to  go  to  Eyecourt 
was  quite  correct.  Lord  Seaforth  had  in  fact 
become  uneasy  about  haying  Clayton  in  London, 
w^hen  Strathearn,  judging  by  the  large  reward 
he  had  offered,  was  making  such  energetic 
•efforts  to  discoyer,  and  of  course  befriend, 
Nellie. 

Therefore,  after  a  night's  thought,  Seafortli 
telegraphed  to  his  seryant  to  join  him  at  Rye- 
'Court,  and  Clayton  went.  Joannah  thus  had 
no  news  to  write  to  Strathearn— when,  in  her 
stiff,  old-fashioned  handwriting,  she  wrote  to 
thank  him  for  his  present — except  that  she  had 
learned  that  Clayton  was  not  now  in  town, 
"  and  they  are  keeping  it  a  secret,"  Joannah 
.added  in  her  letter,  "where  the  family  really 
^re.  I  saw  that  plain  enough,  for  I'm  not  cpite 
such  a  fool  as  to  be  taken  in  by  Mrs.  Benson." 
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StratliGani  was  disappointed  by  Joannah's 
letter,  but  lie  did  not  mean  to  be  baffled.  He 
had  sworn  lie  would  find  Nellie,  and  he  used  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  streets  staring  right 
^nd  left,  making  sure  that  some  day  or  other 
he  would  come  suddenly  on  the  "dear  little 
woman"  again. 

His  strono'  nature  had  been  stirred  to  the 
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very  depths  by  Joannah's  touching  story.  It 
entirely  confirmed  him  in  his  own  impression  of 
Nellie's  innocence,  which  he  had  formed  that  day 
at  Strathearn,  after  he  had  told  her  that  he 
believed  Seaforth  had  utterly  deceived  her. 
The  idea  of  the  wronged  and  broken-hearted 
girl  wandering  out  to  die  in  her  despair, 
moved  Strathearn  to  the  soul.  He  would 
have  struck  Seaforth  in  these  days  **like  a 
cur,"  if  his  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  handsome, 
pleasant  face,  that  had  wrought  such  bitter 
jU.  He  hated  him,  he  thought,  because  he 
had  wronged  Nellie  ;  but  he  hated  him,  too, 
out  of  jealousy  —  jealousy  powerful  as  his 
strong  love. 

But  while  Seaforth  was  restlessly  and  wearily 
spending  the  time  at  Eyecourt,  impatient  of 
the  weakness  and  lassitude  which  his  illness 
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Lad  left  behind,  and  Stratlicarn  was  wandering- 
up  and  down  the  London  streets,  wdth  his  heart 
full  of  his  deep,  fierce  passions,  let  us  now  see 
how  the  poor  broken-hearted  woman  was  faring,, 
of  whom  these  two  men  almost  unceasingly 
thouofht. 


End  of  Volume  Second. 
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